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cnAPiKk  I 

TANKAKii's  Bus  is  the  most  beautiful  lius  in  the  world— the 
liiKKi^^^l.  Itlandcbt,  broadest,  noblest,  longest,  j;ood-naturedcst, 
must  nia).;naniiimus.  Only  to  sec  it  emerge  in  yards  of  profile 
(rum  i'.mkard's  side-gate,  till  its  box  is  butting  into  (iasser- 
f'Tds  blind  window,  its  two  hors  s  slcwt.d  up  at  right  angles 
along  the  wall,  and  still  not  room  'nou^h  to  fetch^its  stern 
clear  of  the  gale  posts  without  no  end  of  sliouiing,  is  to  crown 
It  unhesitatingly  monarch  of  its  kind.  No  fewer  than  five  steps 
swing  at  Its  tail-end  to  two  yards  out,  with  balustrades  of  real 
brass.  Five  steps  form  the  complement  of  a  full-grown  flight 
of  stairs  in  Ullbrig  -  as  many,  indeed,  as  take  most  of  us  U[>  to 
bed— and  to  watch  them  all  wag  together  at  a  cobble  or  a 
corner  is  something  worth  sitting  on  a  gate  for.  As  for 
windows,  the  bus  is  one  continuous  transparency  with  them 
from  end  to  end.  Tankard's  responsibility  in  glass  alone 
must  be  awful. 

There  is  no  bus  like  Tankard's ;  no,  not  one.  All  the 
virtue  of  Ullbrig,  of  Whivvle,  of  W'etherington,  of  Shippus— 
of  this  corner  of  Yorkshire  even— lies  contained  in  its  giant 
l>rofounds,  translated  into  the  sacred  symbols  of  sound,  sight, 
and  smell.  Only  to  take  one  sacramental  sniflT  of  its  cushions 
IS  to  be  filled  as  a  perfumed  vase  with  the  breath  and  spirit 
and  sympathy  of  the  district ;  is  to  divine  the  soul  of  the  soil, 
the  heart  of  the  heavy-headed  corn,  aflush  to  the  clifT-edge ; 
the  sensuous  sway  of  barley  in  Ceaseless  stir  of  mystic  com- 
munion;  the  stillness  of  turnips;  the  rus.le  of  oats;  the 
grateful  green  of  pasture,  traversed  slowly  here  and  there 
with  streaks  of  dun  and  white-and  tan,  and  the  fleecy  grey 
blots  of  nibbling  sheep;  the  murmur  of  many  waves;  the 
nppluig  cadence  of  the  reaper;  the  busy  hum  of  the 
»hreshing-machine,  in  indefatigable  ascent  and  descent  of 
Its  three  semitones.  .  . 
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Yes,  yes ;  all  that  in  Tankard's  Bus. 
All  that  and  more.  c,  .     j 

Tankard's    Bus   rolls   out   of   Hunmouth   every   Saturday 
afternoon,  having  rolled  in  from  Ullbrig  in  the  dim  hours 
of   dawn,  wet    or   fine,   brimming   over    with    butter-baskets 
and  early  scrubbed  faces.     It  is  timed  to  leave  tht-  Market 
Arms  at   three  o'clock.     To  make  quite  sure  of  a  corner 
seat,  you  would  do  well  to  be  sitting  in  it  by  four  o  clock 
at    the   latest.     After   this   the    butter-baskets   begm  to   re- 
assemble one  by  one  upon  the  cushions— some  empty,  with 
their  white  cover-cloths  folded  into  neat  squares,  or  fai  mg 
in  outline  over  the  unfinished  piece  of  pork  pie  that  had  to 
be  set  aside  for  the  sale  of  the  last  pat ;  others  bulky  with 
the  next  week's  g.oceries.     Fare  for  the  smgle  journey,  one 
shilling ;  double  journey,  one-and-six ;  children,  half-price— 
that  is  because  they  give  so  much  less  trouble  than  grown-up 
niople,  and  never  stand  on  the  cushions ;  small  parcels,  a  penny. 
The  getting  away  of  Tankard's  Bu?  from  Hunmouth  on 
Saturday  afternoons  is  a  stupendous  undertaking— only  com- 
parable, indeed,  to  the  moving  of  mountains.    Without  faith 
it  could  not  be  done.    What  gives  the  impetus  to  that  mighty 
chain  of  events  whose  final  link  is  the  bus's  departure,  or 
by  what  mysterious  combination  of  agencies  it  is  quickened 
into  movement,  no  man  mortal  may  decide.     Slowly,  silently, 
secretly,  during  unseen  moments  of  the  afternoon,  the  baskets 
multiply  upon  the  dingy  cushions,  and  in  divers  distant  (luar- 
ters  of  Hunmouth  Tankard  is  heard  to  say  with  genuine  con- 
viction: "Weeal,  wussl'  et-ti-be  yawkin'!"  (Well,  we  shall 
have  to  be  yoking.)  ,     ,         r 

But  it  is  not  till  an  hour  later,  when  the  butter-baskets  line 
the  seats  in  magnificent  perspective  from  the  door  to  the  box- 
end  in  order  of  precedence,  and  'iankard's  two  horses  stand 
yoked  to  the  shafts  by  wizard  hands,  that  the  great  drama  of 
the  departure  is  enacted.  ,  . 

It  is  more  difficult  to  lure  Tankard's  passengers  into  their 
places  than  to  accomplish  Pigs-in-Clover  on  ship-board. 
They  will  come  of  their  own  accord  so  far  as  the  bus  end 
—will  even  go  the  length  of  sitting  down  upon  its  steps 
for  facilities  of  conversation— but  furthei  than  this  the  devil 
himself  would  be  hard  set  to  drive  them.  They  are  as  shy 
of  Tankard's  voice  as  any  unbroken  colt  of  a  halter.  The 
appearance    of  his   penetrative   eye   round    the   bus   corner 
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constituent  elements  and  dispelling  it  altogether  like  mist  to 
the  sun.  Not  the  receding  waters  were  more  elusive  to  the  lips 
of  Tantalus  than  are  Tankard's  passengers  to  his  persuasions 
at  this  moment.  Faces  appear  incidentally  at  the  bus  door, 
scanning  the  long  column  of  baskets  for  intelligence  of  friends. 

"  Ye've  g(;iten  Missis  Wetherby  wi'  ye,  then  ?  That'll  be  'w 
basket  wi'  band  lapped  (wrappt,-d)  round  t'andle,  ah  reckon." 

Or,  "  What's  gotten  owd  (hold)  o'  Jan  Yenery  ?  'E's  not  i' 
market,  an'  ah  can  mek  nowt  of  'is  basket  onniwecrs." 

Or,  "Ah  s'll  'a  time  ti  get  ti  Stringer's  an'  back,  ah  see.  Ye 
wecun'*:  be  ready  yet  a  bit." 

And  disappear  again  forthwith,  like  the  illusive  figments  of 
a  dream. 

"  Coom,  coom  ! "  says  Tankard,  with  fretful  appeal,  upraising 
himself  in  monumental  rebuke  to  the  roadway  over  the  bus 
top.  "  Let's  'a  ye  inside — some  on  ye,  at  onny  rate — and 
let's  h  ^ettin'  started.  Ah  nivver  seed  nowt  like  it  .  .  .  ye're 
wuss  nor  a  lot  o'  sh-ep  sketterin'  about  bus  yend.  Whatiwer 
sort  of  a  time  div  ye  think  it'll  be  by  we  get  ti  Oolbrig?" 

"  Why  !  what's  use  o'  stewin'  us  up  i'  bus  yet  awhile,  mun?  " 
says  a  bellious  voice  out  of  the  radius  of  Tankard's  eye — on 
the  steps  by  the  sound  of  it.  "We  s'll  'a  plenty  o't  bus  an' 
all  when  she  get's  o't  road,  ah  reckon,  an'  ah'm  none  so 
fond  of  'er  at  onny  time.  .  .  .  What  div  ye  sny  ?" 

"Ah  say  an'  all,"  says  Tankard,  subsiding  in  muffled  exas- 
peration from  his  sculptured  eminence,  ".  .  .ah  say  it's 
eneugh  to  sicken  a  pig,  what  wi'  waitin'  an'  waitin'  an'  better 
wait  in',  an'  both  'osses  i'  shafts  ready  to  mek  a  start,  an'  me 
callin'  of  ye  till  ah'm  fair  black  i'  face.  Thafs  what  ah  say. 
Ah  mud  as  lief  (soon)  be  talkin'  to  stones.  It's  not  a  bit  o' 
use  sayin'  nowt  to  onny  on  ye." 

"Nay,  it's  na  use  sayin'  nowt,"  says  Dixon's  genial  voice 
from  behind,  with  maddening  agreement,  and  all  is  silent  but 
the  eye  of  Tankard  upon  the  box. 

So  the  getting  away  goes  on,  the  big  bus  simmering  slowly 
in  sunshine  up  to  the  moving  point  like  an  engine  under  steam. 
Every  now  and  then  somebody  comes  to  look  inside  for  some- 
body else,  and  departs  (regardless  of  Tankard's  protests),  not 
finding  him ;  and  somebody  else  returns  in  somebody's  absence, 
and  leaves  in  turn  likewise,  clearing  somebody's  re-arrival  by  a 
swear's  width.  In  such  fashion  the  bus's  departure  is  put  off 
till  the  moment  that  Tankard,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  remembers 
which  of  his  commissions  has  been  forgotten,  and  goes  off 
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gibbering  lo  execute  it.  His  departure  is  the  siKnal  for  a 
general  paroxysm  in  the  bowels  of  the  bus.  '1  lure  begins  a 
frrii/.i.-d  transfer  of  the  reins,  from  the  last  man  to  whose 
lingers  Tankard  bequeath..]  them  to  tlic  last  who  will  under- 
take their  custody,  after  which  they  are  looked  over  the  brake 
and  abandoned  u>  their  own  device^.  Halfway  on  his  breath- 
less return  Tankard  st'-ps  to  expostulate  with  the  foremost 
meml'er  of  the  exodus  contingent,  and  arrives  to  find  tl-e  bus 
deserted  oiu:e  more,  its  occupants  scattered  hopelessly  over  the 
roadway  like  a  fall  of  coster's  apples,  and  requiring  as  much 
picking  up.  Anyone  with  less  nerve  than  'I'ankard,  or  less 
mastery  over  all  the  intricacies  of  his  business,  would  surely 
bury  his  head  between  both  arms  on  the  roof  of  the  bus  from 
the  box  seat  and  weep  like  a  child.  But  Tankard  does  not 
weep— he  has  too  much  to  do  with  his  eye  for  that. 

"  Tiieer's  no  sense  in  it!"  he  exclaims,  getting  down  from  his 
perch  and  coming  round  to  the  door  for  the  tutielh  time,  to 
see  who  has  slipped  out  of  his  hands  since  the  last  stork- 
taking.  "  Aii'm  sure  ah'm  fair  sickened  o't  job.  It's  nowt 
bud  clammerin'  up  an'  down  bus  side.  Noo  then.  Are 
we  right  this  go  off  an'  all  ?  " 

By  false  starts  alone  the  bus  consumes  some  fifty  yards  of 
its  homeward  journey,  and  what  with  much  declamatory  pulling 
up  and  the  doing  of  desperate  marionette  work  with  his  eye 
on  both  sides  of  him— till  at  times  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
two  to  the  pavement— Tankard  looks  like  a  great  boiled 
beetle-l trowed  prawn,  sweat  pouring  in  runnels  from  under 
his  lial-brim,  and  being  shaken  off  his  nose-end  on  to  his 
neighbours  of  the  box  seat.  But  not  even  errand  boys, 
running  for  iheir  lives  to  stop  him  with  fish  basses  that  ought 
to  have  been  delivered  an  hour  ago  to  some  other  bus,  can 
delay  the  de;arture  for  ever,  and  there  comes  that  inevitable 
moment  when  the  old  vehicle  heaves  up  its  end  for  the  last 
time  and  pitches  out  into  mid-road,  all  its  five  stejis  wagging 
to  alternate  kerbs  like  the  tail  of  a  Christmas  goose  ;  a-swing 
with  brooms  and  besoms,  and  wash-tubs  and  i^eggy-legs  and 
protruding  clothes-iirops,  and  pig  troughs  and  gates,  and  cakes 
of  cow-feed  and  bags  of  meal  and  cans  of  lamp-oil,  and 
empty  baskets  of  every  sort  and  size,  one  within  another,  all 
secured  with  the  complacent  insecurity  of  loose  hemp  rope, 
threatening  the  safety  of  i  assing  traffic,  and  beating  the  bus's 
ribs  laboriously  at  every  lunge.  A  great  broad  sigh  of 
assi'  ance  iioes  up  within  to  the  unmistakable  import  of  that 
last  upheaval. 
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"  We're  off  an'  all  this  go,  unny'ow,"  says  Jan  Vcncry,  when 
tlir  head;i  of  eillicr  side  liavc  iloiie  bobbing  at  each  other  like 
.  ork.-i  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  the  seats  are  rocking  level  again. 
•'What  time  will  it  be,  Mester  Barclay'" 

•'When?"  asks  Barclay,  with  that  facetiousness  for  which 
he  is  so  widely  famed.  "  It'll  be  twelve  o'clock  by  midneel, 
ah's  think." 

".\y,  bud  noo?"  says  Jan  Venery,  and  he  and  i^arciay 
wink  meaningly  all  round  the  bus  from  their  respective  stand- 
points in  the  humour.  A  Vorkshiremnn  is  fond  of  his  joke — 
and  he  makes  it  as  well  as  jny  man  I  know,  barring  a  heavy 
i.and  for  the  crust  at  times— but  he  doesn't  like  to  see  it  go 
untasted. 

Cumbrously  Tankard's  Bus  noses  clear  of  the  great  seaport 
city,  threading  its  way  undismayed  through  the  duzy  network 
oi  masts  and  rigging  and  multi-coloured  sloping  funnels  that 
complicate   every   corner;    rumbling    tranquilly    down    broad 
thoroiightares  where  huge  ships,  many  times  the   bus's  own 
size,  lie  sleepins^  across  the  roadway  like  obstinate  big  dogs, 
on  shop  doors  and    in  the  shadow  of  churches.     The  bus 
mounts  on  to  frail  little  movable  bridges  that  span  thin  widths 
of  winking  water,  crawhng  carefully  across  them  like  a  great 
i^arden  slug  over  a  blade  of  grass,  and  shaking  its  tail  free  of 
their  restraint  on  the  home  side  with  a  momentary  trot.    Then, 
unshackling  its  wheels  of  the  tram-lines,  it  turns  into  the  long 
last  road,  where  the  houses  dwindle  and  draw  back   behind 
wocden  palisades,  with  three  odd  yards  of  hard  earth,  dandelion 
roots,  asphalt,  oyster-shells,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  a 
suburban  garden,  in  befveen  ;  then  houses  set  four  yards  back 
following  on  these,   marking  the  progress ;  and   houses  live 
yards  back  with  shrubs  and  box-borders,   and  semi-detached 
'gardens  with   side-walls  and    trees  looking  over,  holding   the 
golden  sunlight  cradled  in  their  leaves,  that  make  welcome 
black  shadows  on  the  pavement  below ;  and  great  wide  gate- 
ways giving  access  to  the  pleasure-park  of  the  great  city,  with 
Its   conflux   of  holiday-makers   beyond,    abloom  with    bright 
blouses  and  ribbons  and  the  noiseless  commingling  of  bicycles  ; 
and  after  this,  dejected-looking  building  sites,  with  the  scurvy 
oi  bricks  and  mortar  alnady  upon  them,  eating  into  their  green  ; 
and  after  these,  hc<!ges  and  fields  and  trees  and  the  parting 
of  roads,  with  Hunmoulh  a  dust-cloud  in  the  distance— a  mere 
smoked  edge  of  the  blue  dome.     The  sun  pours  his  melon- 
ripe  rays  into  the  bus  as  it  journeys,  gilding  the  legs  of  the  two 
end  sitters,  aswing  behind  out  of  the  open  door,  and  from 
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time  to  time  illuminating  the  golden  double  column  of  faces 
that  meet  in  the  middle  to  gaze  backwards  or  to  chorus 
greeting  to  tue  swifter  veliicles  that  overtake  them  unceasingly 
f  jr  the  first  part  of  the  journey. 

Once  well  in  the  country,  the  bus  begins  to  strew  a  trail  of 
passengers  and  baskets  behind  it  along  the  road-side.  At 
everv  Liarden-gate  there  is  somebody  waiting  with  a  far-beaming 
starlike  smile  and  a  ready  word.  There  is  no  lane  end  so 
lonely  but  that  a  voice  will  hail  Tankard  from  it,  brimful  of 
the  commission  poured  into  his  distressed  ear  on  the  outward 
journey  in  the  early  dawn. 

"Did  ye  get  them  seeds,  mester?  'Ow  are  ye,  Jan ?  Ye're 
out  again,  it  seems.  Nay,  yeve  nivvergone  an'  forgotten  'em, 
ah  -wfv/tliiiik!" 

Every  chimney  is  a  bar  to  the  bus's  progress  ;  at  each  distant 
red  tile  rising  over  the  liedge-tops  there  is  a  sudden  stir  of  feet 
in  the  straw,  and  somebody  gets  up,  saying  : 

"  Well,  ah  s'll  'a  to  be  leavin'  ye.  Way,  mester,  ye  muu't 
tck  me  off  ti  Oolbrig." 

Whereupon  the  "Way!"  is  passed  generously  from  mouth 
to  moutii  down  the  bus  to  the  door,  growing  as  it  goes  with 
every  variety  of  inllectiou  ana  diaiuatic  emphaiis : 

"  Waay  ! " 

'•  Woooh  ! " 

"Weeeah  !" 

"  Waaaaugh  I " 

"  Weeaaoouugh ! " 

Till  it  bu/  js  at  last  about  Tankard's  ears  on  the  box  like 
a  gi-antic  bumble  bee,  making  his  elbows  kick  like  mad, 
with  no  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  helpmg  hand*  upon  the 
rtms. 

With  each  departure  there  is  an  unmistakable  tightening  of 
the  bonds  of  friendship,  belting  the  survivors  in  closer  and 
nioro  visible  embrace,  and  the  winks  which  pass  round  in 
pure  snuff- box  confraternity  after  an  exit  are  more  generously 
tendered  and  taken. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  along  the  dusty  hedge- 
lined  road,  homeward  in  the  slanting  beams  of  gold,  with  the 
sun  spinning  dizzily  behind  and  the  great  elongated  shadow 
of  Tankard  and  his  colleagues  thrown  far  away  out  before,  till 
that  last  moment  when  the  mill  spreads  its  mighty  arms  to  the 
left-hand  window  in  welcome  of  home-coming,  and  the  squat, 
square-towered  church  stares  stolidly  through  the  other  with 
iia  unwinking  blue-diamoiid  clock  eye,  and  The  little  red  roofs 
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gfithered  round  its  midway  give  warm  greeting  over  the  latticed 
htci^es  in  the  mellowed  evening  light. 

Uilbrig!     Ullbrig!     Ullbrig! 

With  the  voice  of  Barclay  as  I  remember  it  when  but  a  little 
boy  with  a  big  collar : 

"Nay,  nay,  mun.  Sit  ye  still  and  don't  shek  bus  ower. 
She's  come  sat*-  eneugh  so  far,  an'  she  mud  as  well  finish  tiv 
ycnd  (to  the  end).     Ah'in  not  keen  o'  walkin'  last  aif  mile." 


m 


CHAPTER  II 
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When  summer  comes  Mrs.  Gathercdge  talks  of  repapering  her 
parlour,  and  Ginger  gets  him  ready  to  sleep  in  the  scullery  at 
a  night's  notice,  but  the  letting  of  lodgings  is  not  a  staple 
industry  v\  this  quarter  of  Yorkshire,  and  folks  would  fare  ill 
on  it  who  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  keeping  a  pig  or  growmg 
their  own  potatoes  in  the  bit  of  garden  at  the  back. 

Visitors  pass  through,  indeed,  in  large  enough  numbers 
between  seed  and  harvest-time  (mostly  by  bicycle),  staring 
their  way  round  the  village  from  house  to  house  as  though 
these  were  the  cages  in  a  menagerie  for  which  bonS-fide 
entrance-money  had  been  paid  at  tlie  door,  and  vexatiously 
misleading  windows  into  expectations  of  development  through 
an  exasperating  gazx  of  inquiry.  But  all  that  ever  develops  is 
an  occasional  request  for  o  cup  of  water— in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  that  we  may  give  them  milk— or  an  interrogation  as  to 
the  road  to  somewhere  else.  Steg's  reply  to  the  latter,  through 
a  long  succession  of  summers,  has  waxed  into  a  set  formula, 
which  he  prepares  with  all  the  exactness  of  a  prescription  : 

"There's  two  rawds  (roads)  tiv  it,"  he  says,  measuring  out 
his  words  carefully  against  the  light  of  inward  understandmg, 
like  tincture  in  a  chemist's  phial.  "  A  right  un  an'  a  wrong 
un.     'Appen  ye'd  as  lief  gan  right  un.     Wrong  un's  a  long 

way  round." 

These  are  mere  migratory  birds  of  visit,  however— here  this 
morning  and  gone  by  noon— leaving  little  trace  of  their  passage 
beyond  a  footmark  on  somelody's  doorstep  or  a  mustard- 
stained  sandwich-i)aper  blowing  diearily  against  the  tombstones 
in  the  churchyard.  Residential  visitors  arc  almost  unknown 
to  UUbrig.  One  or  two  petty  tradesmen  bring  their  wives  and 
families  from  Hunmouth  for  cheap  sojourn  during  the  summer 
months,  but  they  are  more  residential  than  visitors,  recurring 
each  year  with  the  regularity  of  harvest,  and  blending  as 
imperceptibly  with  UUbrig  life  as  the  water  with  Jevons'  milk. 
They  have  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  us, 
and  are  never  spoken  of  as  "  visitors "— they^are  inerely  said  to 
be  "  \vi'  us  again  "  or  just  "  i  ouiii  back."  i  ne  ciass  or  visitor 
which  is  lacking  to  UUbrig  is  tlie  pleasure-seeking  variety  which 
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comes  for  a  month,  is  charged  unprotesting  for  lights  and  fire, 
never  lends  a  hand  to  the  washing  of  its  own  pots,  and  pays 
town  price  for  country  butter.  Our  local  designation  for  such 
/uests— when  we  get  them— is  "spawers." 

I'he  word  is  apt  to  strike  chill  on  urban  understandings 
when  heard  for  the  first  time,  like  a  glass  of  iced  soda-water 
on  an  unprepared  stomach.  I  remember  when  Ginger  sprang 
It  upon  me  on  the  initial  occasion  of  my  hearing  it,  I  was  filled 
for  a  moment  with  an  indefinable  sense  of  calamity,  balancing 
for  exact  understanding  between  baneful  bum-bailiffs  and  that 
woolly  disease  the  flies  die  of  against  the  looking-glass  in 
autumn. 

"  Well,"  were  Ginger's  words,  greeting  me  and  leaving  me 
almost  m  a  breath.     "  Ah  wish  ah  mud  stay  longer  wi'  ye  noo 
but  ah  mun't.     We've  gotten  spawers  i'  'oose  (house)."  ' 

I  shook  his  earth-worn  hand  with  that  degree  of  compre- 
hensive warmth  which  should  suggest  sorrnwing  sympathy  to 
a  mmd  quickened  through  trouble,  but  nought  beyond  fervour 
to  the  ruder  tissues  of  health. 

"There's  always  something  ...  for  some  of  us  ..."  I  said 
oracularly. 

"We  mud  as  well  'ev  'em  as  onnybody,"  Ginger  remarked, 
with  what  I  took  to  be  rare  resignation  at  the  time,  and  we 
parted. 

It  was  in  the  green,  early  days  of  July,  when  the  corn  waved 
slumbrously  back  and  forth  over  the  hedge-tops,  beating  time 
to  soundless  adagios  hke  a  sleepy-headed  metronome,  and  as 
yet  there  were  lew  scorched  patches  in  summer's  rippling 
gown  of  emerald  silk,  that  the  Spawer  arrived.  Steg  was  one 
of  the  first  to  give  tidings  of  his  advent  to  UUbrig,  and  after 
him  Mrs.  Grazer,  who  met  him  on  his  way  home,  bearing  the 
mtelhgence  laboriously  with  his  mouth  open,  like  a  brimming 
pan  of  milk.  ° 

'"Ev  ye  'eard  'ow  Mester  Jenkison'  mother'  sister-in-law's 
gettin  on,  Steg?"  she  asked  him,  before  he  was  ready  to 
speak  first.  ' 

.    "Ay,"    says    Steg,   with   a   watchful   eye    upon    his    own 
mtelligence,  set  momentarily  down,  and  waiting  his  turn. 
Ow  IS  she,  then  ? "  e,  u. 

]' She's  deead." 

"  Nay  !     Is  she  an'  all !     Poor  owd  woman  ! " 

»«  l?"!  !!,!^f!  ;','  ^""^l  ?'^?'  ^ar'^ing  with  a  sense  of  triumph 
--  -.-.e  Wv.-ir.,  as  t;,uuj;i.  nc  had  liic  credit  of  her  denrise.  It  is 
good  to  be  the  bearer  of  tidings,  and  feel  oneself  a  factor  in 
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the  world's  rotation.     "  She  deed  ti  morn  (this  morning)  at 
aif-past  six." 

"  An'  whcn's  t'  hiiryin'?     Did  y  .  ar?" 
"  Ay,  they  telt  me, "  says  Strg. 
"  It'll  be  o'  Ihosday,  ah's  think." 

"Nay,  bud  it  wcean't,"  Strg  replied,  mounting  up  another 
stt'i  by  contradiction  towards  thr  top  rung  of  his  ladder.^ 
"  Wensday.  There's  ower  much  thunder  about  for  keepin'." 
'I'hcn  he  struck  up  still  higher  without  loss  of  time.  "  They've 
gotten  a  spawL-r  up  at  Clitt,"  he  said. 

The  intelligence  was  a  guest  at  every  tea-table  m  Ullbrig 
the  same  day,  Stcg  and  Mrs.  Grazer  having  done  wonders  in 
its  dissemination  under  wholesom(  fear  of  forestalment.  Mrs. 
Cra/er  beat  Steg  t)y  a  short  head  at  Shep  Stevens',  but  Steg 
cut  the  triumph  away  from  under  her  feet  at  Gathercdge's. 
Jo  all  intents  and  purposes  they  ran  a  dead  heat  at  the 
brewery,  only  Mrs.  C'.atheredge's  sui)erior  riding  put  Steg's 
nose  out  on  thi-  post. 

"  Steg'U  'a  telt  ye  they've  gotten  a  spawer  up  at  Chft  Vend, 
she  said,  with  diabolical  cunning,  just  as  Steg's  mouth  was 
opening  for  the  purpose,  snatching  the  prize  from  his  very  lips. 
"  Nay,  Steg's  telt  us  nowt,"  repudiated  the  brewer.  "  Steg  s 
nobl.ut  just  this  minute  walked  i'  yard.  Ev'  they  an'  all? 
Up  at  ( 'lift  Yciul  ?  " 

"  'E  come  o'  Monday,"  Steg  chimed  m  morosely,  pickii  ^  up 
what  odd  crumbs  of  attenticm  were  left  him  from  the  purloin. 
"O'  Monday,  did'e?  .  .  .  Ay,  nooah  remember.  Shep  telt 
me  'e  seed  Dixon'  light  cart  gannin'  thrufT  (through)  towards 
Whivvle  bi't  looks  on  it.  Amy  wor  drivin',  Shep  said.^  'E'd 
goilen  'is  Sunday  'at  on  an'  all,  an'  long  whip.  .  .  .  'E'd  be 
off  to  station,  ah  lay  (I  wager)."  ^     u  ,• 

"  Ah's  thmk  so,  mcbbe,"  said  Steg.  "  'E  went  to  fetch  is 
things  bi't  last  train.     Chaj)  'issen  rode  up  on  a  bicycle." 

"  rhere's  nobbut  one  on  'em,  then?"  said  the  brewer 
interrogatively. 

"  That's  all,"  answered  Steg,  left  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  field  by  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Grazer  into  the  internals 
of  the  brewers  house  by  the  back,  to  the  oblique  request  for 

admission  :  j  j   u 

"Martha's  i'  'oose  (house),  ah  suppose?"  conceded  by; 
"  Ay  ye'll  fin'  (find)  'er  i'  kitchen  someweers,  missis,"  from 
over' the  brewer's  shoulder;  and  then  to  Steg,  who  showed 
restive  symptoms  about  the  legs:  "So  an'  all.  .  .  •  VVcii 
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Indeed!  "  mere  extemporaneous  utterances  for  holding 
hnn  m  check  wl„Ie  the  interrogative  noose  was  being  gol 
ready  to  shackle  his  feet.  *  ** 

"  Ay.  .  .  .  So  there's  nobbut  one  on  'em,  then  ?  It'll  be 
newspaper  man  fro'  Oommuth  (Hunmouth).  ah's  think-'im 
at  was  ere  last  back-end." 

"Nay,  bud  no  "  Steg  answered,  with  decision,  plucking  up 
unfhis^ime  '-  °^  ^"^P^hatcd  pickings.    "  It's  a  riyht  new 

'"K'll  be  fro'  Oommuth,  though,"  said  the  brewer,  going 
down  s.]uarely  on  the  bilge  of  a  beer  barrel  after  a  cautious 
louK  backward. 

"  Nay,  an'  'e's  not  fro'  Oommuth  naythur,"  snid  Steg,  with 
zest,  knocking  glad  music  for  his  soul  out  of  negations  as 
thou-h  they  were  the  notes  of  a  dulcimer 

"Uhy!     Where   is    'e  fro',  then?"  asked    the  brewer,  in 

genuine  surprise      \  isitors  to  Ulll.rig  who  don't  come  f^om 

Hunmouth  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  come  from  anywhere. 

\c  divide  the  world  into  two  constituents,  town  and  country 

Hunmouth  being  the  town.  ^' 

"Ah   nivver  thought  to  ask,"  said  Steg,  after  a  thinkine 

LT-'h    ''S    f   "°'  •'^"'  ^°"'"'"'^-  •      •  Ah'm    none   so 
i^ure,     he  added    straining  the  chords  of  his  actual  intelli- 

LuTncn  -'  '        ""^  *  '""'^  "''^  ^'^^'''  "  '*'  '^''  "°^  *'<>' 

"Ah  think  not.  Steg,"  said  the  brewer  quickly,  rejecting  the 

probability  without  consideration,  like  the  blind  min's  Cox  of 

matches  pushed  under  his  nose  in  Hunmouth 
"Ah'm   none  so  sure  an'  all,  though,"  Steg  said   again 

lt"udo  anT.\^'''"'\°^  ^''   position  %  thelrewer'sit": 

tudc,  and  sticking  with  some  show  of  obstinacy  to  a  neutral 

I  Contention.  /  «."  a  ncuirai 

ltime'^^.'f  1"^  "°''"  \^^  ^'^"^^^  '^P^^'^^  ^"^fly  for  the  second 
Itime.        Lunnon's  a  long  way  off'n  Clift  Vend." 

Ay,  but  ah'm  none  so  sure,  ah  tell  ye,"  Steg  ureed  real 
.f"airfles"h'"T^  'r  'J"  r  °'  -"^-diction,  as"s'the  w'y 
Baif  cratilv  JJ  ""^  "  ^'^"'  ''  '■""•"  parts,  onny'ow."  he 
ZLZ  nlu        ^"^  -^    ^"""'^^^   demonstration    to   relieve 

EtssTiled  positS."  '""^  '"'  "''""^  ""^^'  "^  ^°-'  f-" 
lirccYnets^  """  '*""  ^  "  '"'^""*^*^  '^^  ^'^'''''  ^'^h  disconcerting 
T-  li.ost  part  on  'em,  ah  think,"  Steg  replied,  after  the 
t'ng  of  a  boot,  his  vocabulary  of  foreign  lands  failing  hinJ 
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under  sudden  stress,  but  being  wishful  to  give  his  statement 
all  i)ossible  support. 

"France,  'as  "e?"  asked  the  brewer,  testing  this  broad 
statement  of  fact  by  the  a(>plication  of  specifics. 

"  \y  "  said  Slei;,  suspiciously  acquiescent,  with  a  big  bold 
affimintive  likr  the  head  of  a  tadpole,  thinning  out  all 
suddenly  into  a  faint  wri^t;l'"K  tail  of  protective  caution— 
—"ah  think  so." 

"  Jaimany  ?  "  uskcd  the  brewer. 
"  Ay,"  said  Steg  again,  "...   nh  think  so  " 
"  Roo-shah  ?  "  the  brewer  went  on  judicially,  suddenly  of  a 
mind  to  turn  this  interrogation  into  a  geographical  display,  but 
with  a  keen  eye  for  the  limits  of  his  territory. 

"Ay,"  repeated  Stcg,  gathering  such  momentum  of  assent 
that  he  had  buried  his  reply  in  the  l.rewer's  second  syllable 
before  he  could  stop  himself,  with  his  tail  sticking  out  by  the 
intcrroaation  mark— "  ah  think  so." 

"Hitaly?"  queried  the  brewer,  pausing  through  a  futile 
endeavour  to  pronounce  whether  America  was  a  foreign  part 
or  not.     "Choina?     Hindia?" 

"  Nay,"  Steg  demurred,  with  wily  scruple,  recognising  the 
value  of  a  little  conscientious  negation  as  moral  backbone  to 
all  his  assent,  "ah'm  none  so  sure  about  t'  last." 

"'E's  travilled  a  deal,  'owseumdivver,"  said  the  brewer, 
subscribing  in  full  after  this  open  inquiry  of  fact  to  Steg's 
original  statement. 

"  What's  brought  'im  to  Clift  Vend,  ah  wonder  ...  of  all 
places  i'  world.  'E's  not  c.onimed  o'  company,  it  seems,  bi  t' 
looks  o'  things.      Did  y'ear  owt  why  'e's  come  ?  " 

"  N'aw,"  said  Steir,  thinking  hard  what  more  elTectiye  reply 
he  might  give.     "  They  say  'e  writes  a  deal  of  'is  time." 

"Ay,"  said  the  brewer,  with  a  sudden  reversion  to  an 
original  type  of  thought,  "  it'll  be  newspaper  man  an'  all.  'E's 
i'  way  o'  usin'  pen  a  deal." 

"Nay,  ail  tell  ye,"  Steg  objected,  driving  him  back 
from  this  forbidden  pasture  of  reflection  like  a  refractory 
tup.     "It's   not  'im  wi'  ginger  whiskers  an'  stiff  back— it's 

another  un."  „   ,      . 

"  'Appen  'e  writes  for  t'  iiaper,  'owseumdivver,  the  brewer 
sucgested.  "'E'll  be  stoppin'  a  fotneet  (fortnight)  ah  mek  no 
doubt.     That's  about  length  o'  what  papers  gies  'em." 

"  N.iv,  ah  divn't  think  that's  it,'  Steg  said,  taking  the  brewer's 
conclusion  into  hk  own  hands  like  an  ill-sharpened  pencil  and 
repointing  it.     "  'E's  nowt  to  do  wi'  papers,  by  what  ah  can  mek 
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?-?mnin^nn^i'f"  roon,,  for  a  month  at  start,  wi'  chance  o' 
s oppin  on  If  e  l.kcs  'em,  an'  cs  brought  a  hcxtry  deal  o' 
tilings  wi'  ',m.     'E's  brought  a  bath  "  ^ 

"A  bath  !  "  said  the  brewer  blankly,  interrogation  and  inter- 
jection ,n  visible  conflict  over  the  word.  (omMctehouse 
furn>shng  in  Uilbrig  stops  at  the  wash-tub.  Beyond  this  au! 
vanity.     •'  What  diz  'e  want  wi'  a  bath  ?  " 

"Nay  .  ."Steg  said,  declining  any  conflict  on  the  unac 
roun  abihties  of  strange  men  from  far  places.  "  Ah'm  nobbut 
dim  ye  same  as  they've  telt  me,"  he  addc.l  half-apoio^e^^callv 
w,.rX  •  It-:  r""''  '''  'T'^^  °'  ^^"f^^^hiis  whh  fZe 
hke  onen-  th^^  W  7  ^''^'  -^"'^  ^"'  ^"'  ^^  ^^at  they  say- 
like one  o  them  big  drums  wi'  a  cover  tiv  it.  Ye've  nobbui  to 
g  e  It  a  ding  wi'  yer  'and  an'  it  sots  up  a  growl  same  asThundJr 
Unny  road,  that's  what  Jeflf  Dixon  says,  an'  'e  ought  to  know 
K  wor  dingm'  it  all  last  neet."  ** 

scorn."""'"  ^°^^'  '"  ^*"'''''"  '"''^  '^^  ^^^*^'^'  ^"h  impersonal 

"'i.''fLM"  *  """'  *^  ''^'  "'^^  forgettin'  .  .  ."Steg  struck  in. 
tsgottena  armoniumcomin'an'all.     It'll  ought  to  be 'ere 
before  so  very  long,  noo."  ^ 

.  "A  'armoniuml"  exclaimed  the  brewer,  trying  the  word 
incredulously  upon  his  understanding.  "  N^y  ''he  said  Xr 
testing  it^wuh  his  own  lip,  "nay.a^  think Vre\"o'nVth!; 

"Nay,  bud  ah'm  not,"  Steg  stuck  out,  wagging  his  head 
sagely^wuh   the  assurance   o.   one  who   has  'both'  feet  weU 

"Bud    ah    think    y-  are,"    the    brewer    said,    in    affable 

contradiction,  rocking  agreeably  on  his  cask.  ^ 

A  luanner.  then."  Steg  hazarded,  after  staring  fixedly  for  a 

pace  with  a  wrestle  goin,  or    laboriously  behind  his  eves 

"  It  sail  same  thing  i'yend."  ^^  • 

"Nay,  nor  a  pianner  naythur,"  ruled  the  brewer   refusing 

th.   substitute   wuh    equal    disregard.       '•  Folks    d  ^zn'      "k 

'  n'  t    .  '  »  concerteeny  ye're  thinkm'  on,  'appen  " 

Nay,  It  weean't,"  Ste,'  said  slowly.  '     '  ^ 

\N  nat'll  it  be,  then  ?  " 

t-rewer  did  not  risk  wrestlnl  f^Tl  fc..'".^'..^^''-''"S  ^^^^  '^e 

•  uo  says  ,t  will?"he  inquired,tempo'ri;inrwa 
convincing  display  of  faith.  ^»"PO"sing  wa 


temporising  warily  after  thi? 
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"  I  do,"  sai'J  Strg,  toll  gatherint;  masterfully  for  himself. 

"  Ay.  luid  'iiu  tclt  you  ?  "  demanded  the  brewer. 

"(lyles'  lad,"  said  Ste^'. 

"An'  'oo  telt  'im  ? "  the  brewer  continued,  pursuing  the 
inflixiiile  interrof^.uive  path  to  fundamentals. 

"  Amy." 

"  Arny  Dixon?" 

"  Ay.  V  did." 

"  Arny  Dixon  'isscn  ?  " 

"  .\y,  Arny  Dixon  'is  in.     There's  not  two  of 'em." 

".Amy  Dixon  telt  (lyles'  lad  and  Oyles'  lad  telt  you,  ye 
say  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ah  do,"  said  Ste;^,  with  a  voice  that  cried  fur  no 
abatement  of  its  responsibility. 

'I  he  brewer  ;:ave  one  thigh  a  n)omcnt's  respite  off  the  hard 
cask,  and  after  that  the  other. 

"  Well  !  "  he  said,  shirking  further  combat  after  this  sight 
of  his  op[)onciit's  moral  muscle,  and  slipping  the  cloak  of 
ambiguities  over  his  stripped  fighting  form.  "There'll  be 
time  enough  an'  all,  Steg.  Them  'at  lives  longest  sees  most, 
they  say." 

"  Ay,  thess  sess-sooah  !  "  (they  say  so),  Steg  assented,  with 
eijuanimity. 

A  shadow  fell  ac-oss  the  brewer's  yard ;  an  irresolute, 
halting  shadow— the  shadow  of  one  with  half  a  mission  and 
two  minds. 

"  .Neet,  James,"  greeted  the  brewer  to  the  yard  end,  .\nd  the 
shadow  det  pened,  falling  finally  over  an  adjacent  beer  bairel 
with  a  couple  of  no, is  and  an  expectoration. 

"  We've  gotten  company  ui>  at  Clift  Vend,  then,"  it  said. 


W^^^i^miJMWr^^  M^^^iiM^W^^^^ 
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CHAPTER  III 

dinner-hour  (each  tinw  a.li,,,! ,  "igh   Street  during  the 

Fuss.tter's,  and  Father  ifoKn      t     ?'"'^*  .*  ^'^'^^^^^^  ^'  '"^I". 

witnessed  hfsTeave)  "  a,-         ""  ""^  ^      *         ''"''"  ^^^"'"^ 
He   put    on   the    br ok.n  iT'f  ^".^  '"  'nqu-sitorial  visit. 

shouldn't  ye  think  To  ^yV-  ^   "  '"    '"^  '^"^  ^'"«''=^h. 

With  which  parental  sanction  Jabe  told  the  villa^je  • 

I.n::;^L:yTt-'^"a'Jmrat'  ""'•  ^^>^f-''  ^  reads 
I'kcyouan'medoesEn.Iish^'^      ' '"   ^P^'aks  f  dead  tongues 

of  dottVdTbS'L'ttL'''^^^'^'  "''^^  "^  '-g-  ^-"ous  line 
M-tyn's  chin  t  maSe  a  V"  ""'"^  'L'  '^'  ^'^^  "'^  '°  Father 
snowed  first     n    huhrt  '"'^  "P*^*^^''^'  ^^  "'"d  when  it 

Vicarage  door.      ^"^"«-^°"'«   ^^  which   still   stays  on  the 

full  n^nthrK'  bv^'L'::'"?^  ■"  ^^^  r"^^^  ^^  ^-'ve 

cassock  went  ahrn.5'j!!L'^Z°"'  ^^^^^'f  '^^  rustle  of  the 
and    wall-angles'lu'mi^v'  wi/h'^V'  T'^i^  ^'<:dges  and  hay-ricks 
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figure,  with  the  stoop  of  the  student  and  the  genial  shamble 
of  the  convivialist  combined,  is  known  every  inch  of  the 
district  for  miles  around.  Wherever  he  goes  there  are  thumbs 
jerking  at  him  over  hedges,  and  pitchforks  off  stack-tops,  and 
whips  from  distant  vehicles,  and  elbows  from  slowly-movmg 
manure  carts,  to  voices  that  say  :  .^  ,,    •    i 

"  Yon's 'im,  see  ye  !  Yon's  Fcythur  Mostyn  fro  Oolbrig  ! 
Yon's  parson  'at  smokes  folk  out  o'  choch,  an'  gets  agate  of  'is 
knees  to  himagcs  !  "  ... 

Glorious  reputation  !— tinged  with  awesome  superstition  and 
rebellious  respect,  that  Tathcr  Mostyn  scents  pungent  up  his 
nostrils  with  the  zest  of  incense,  snufT,  and  life's  own  breath. 
He  has  the  very  nose  for  the  jmrposc  ;  the  high-bridged 
pontifical  Roman  of  ritualism  and  birth— admirable  organ  for 
expressing  appreciations,  displeasures,  scorns,  intolerances, 
and  the  condescensions  of  pride.  It  can  sniff  at  a  chapel 
with  one  insufferable  arch  of  its  nostrils  till  you  wait  breath- 
less, clutching  back  both  hands,  for  the  wnole  building  to  go 
out  in  a  flicker  before  your  eyes  like  a  snuffed  candle.  This 
faculty  is  acknowledged  with  much  resentment  in  UUbrig. 

"  Chapel  mud  be  a  rotten  'errin'  bi'  t'  way  'e  sets  'is  nose  up 
at  it,"  demurred  Dingwall  Jackson,  who  has  his  name  graven 
on  one  of  the  foundation  stones  with  three  more,  and  is  a 
pillar  of  dissent— even  within  his  own  fold.  "  What's  yon  for 
charity,  onny'ow?  .'Xh'U  let  'im  'ave  a  piece  o'  my  mind  o'  t' 
subjeck  when  ah  get  chance  !  " 

He  got  'he  chance  in  his  own  shop  that  same  day,  and  took 
it,  the  particular  piece  cf  his  mind  being  carved  (to  use  a 
technical  expression)  from  the  undercut,  as  follows  : 

"  Ay,  a  suj)  o'  watier's  wanted  bad  for  tonnips  (turnips),  an 
we  can  do  wi'  it  onnytime.  Steak  just  gans  down  at  a  pun 
an'  a  'aif,  yer  Rivrence,  an'  ah'll  send  our  Ding  round  wi'  i' 
before  'e's  gotten  time  to  forget.  Thcnk  ye.  An'  two's  yet 
(eight)  .  .  .  an'  three.  .  .  .  Good-day  to  ye,  Feythur  Mostyn, 
an'  'uinbly  ol)liged." 

Over  and  above  the  nose.  Father  Mostyn  possesses  the  keen 
grey  eyes  of  scrutiny,  formidably  fortified  beneath  their  battle- 
mented  brows,  with  every  variety  of  hooked  glance  and 
interrogative  for  the  gibbeting  of  delinquent  consciences  ; 
and  the  cold  steel  voice  of  ecclesiastical  dispassion  for 
stabbing  into  the  liowels  of  a  man's  remorse  from  a  hundred 
yards  behind.  To  hear  him  say  "  Ha  !  "—that  uncircumventible 
watchword  of  his  being— when  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  hear  him 
say  nothing  at  all,  is  an  experience  worth  struggling  hard  to 
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r,'lf  ;■  ■  *"^^t';"gg'''"8anyuse.    Misled  by  evil  companions 

n  the  torn-collar  days  of  my  youth  into  heading  a  consn"acv 

or  connecting  h,s  front-door  handle  with  the  gate    I^sS 

rom  understanding.     That  one  word  uttered  b^y  him  as  by 

no  one  el^se  m  the  world,  is  like  a  barbed  bait  for  Stchin^ 

every  k.nd  of  fish,  from  the  whales  of  schism  to  the  sm^l  f^  o'f 

petty  heresies      It  bnngs  up  repentance,  apology,  alarm  tmor 

;i::'s  ;^^^  ■=£  '-^^-^ust  i?  hivess 

I  o  Sliep  Stevens  he  has  but  to  say   "IJa!"  on   occasions 

Or'-^^mt  d^^^^iS  :  '^  A;^Sn?'^;:Z 'nr  t 
to  me,  ah'm  past  mcndin'."  ^'  "'"  '^>'"    "°^' 

brows"  wlirsuffi"^''^;  a  mere  uplifting  of  those  steel  man-trap 
orows  w  11  suffice.     And  on  desperate  occasions,  urged  on  to 

.  ar    Shep   has    beer,    known  to  hurl   himself  to   his   doom 
unsu  innoned,  crymg  aloud  across  the  road  • 

.ne.  Satan!"''"''  ^''^■'^"'  ^^^°''^'"  '  ^^  '■'''^'"'  •'     ^^'  ^^ee  behint 

Repentance  that  generally  .sets  later  in  the  day  like  a  sullen 
sun,  in  clouds  of  discontent,  with  • 

"  ■!"  owd  devil  :  'Go's  been  tdlin'  'im  ah  lost  count  tiv  a  glass 

Z:Z:^C;^l'     -''  ^^-^  '^  ^--  -erythink  th^r^et 

You  may  not  come  into  Ullbrig  without  Father  Mostvn's 
knowledge  not  even  by  ni,ht.  witli  your  boots  off  You  mav 
n-t   pass  that  watchful  yellow   chink    in    his  shutters    gS 

>omeward  on  your  hands  and  knees  beneath  a  stir  ess^sL? 
H  .Idmg  both  boots  m  your  mouth,    as   far   away   from    the 

nSC't^r  r  ''''  TP°^''^^  ^■'''  ^*"  '^^  you.'without  hi^ 

h.  V^T*-'"  ^  ^^^  (car)  like  a  speakin'-trumpet  "  Stec  ha<; 

•een  heard  to  say   of  him,   having  succeeded  Ts   far  a^s  the 

];^r.^,  step  one  night   vith  a  piece  of  chalk   and  no  further 

t  mun  <must)  '.-ar  flies  walkin'  o'  ti  roof,  ah  rnk."  ^""^''• 

^  ^  Ar.  what  about  seein'  an'  all?"  demanded  Dina  Tarl.c.« 

>-'  (head),  an  at  back  as  well.     Ah'd  no  sooner  putten  my 
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tongue  out  nor  ah'd  to  be  quick  at  lickin'  my  mouth  wi'  'er,  or 
'e'd 'a  cooped  me,  for  sure."  . 

Last  of  all,  Father  Mostyn  took  the  fam.l.ar  ebony  divining 
rod,  carved  ivory-headed,  that  would  be  recognised  suspiciously 
in  anybody  else's  hand  for  twenty  miles  around,  and  dipped 
into  Fussitter's  shop  for  his  weekly  lobster,  a  day  before  due 

"  Fish  for  the  faithful  on  Friday,"  he  reminded  the  counter, 
as  his  hand  reached  inside  to  the  latch  over  the  half-door. 
"  Is  the  lobster  holding  out  ?  " 


CHAPTER  IV 


"  Noo  then,  yer  Rivreiice,"  said  Mrs.  Fussitter,  who  was 
waitin;;;  for  him  in  the  shop,  having  heard  the  Vicarage  ,uate 
creak,  ready  to  bale  her  soul  of  its  intelligence  without  delay. 
"  Ay,  ah  think  there'll  be  a  tin  or  two  yet  awhile,  an'  traveller 
cf)mes  o'  Tuesday.  Nivver  mind  sneck  .  .  .  it's  nowt  bud 
nuisance.  Ah've  no  patience  wi'  it,  ah-sure ;  it'll  naythur 
shut  nor  oppen.  Mah  wod  !  they've  some  nice  company  up 
at  Clift  this  time  an'  all.  V  ou^jht  to  be^  n  a  bit  sooner. 
Ah've  'ad  Jeff  Dixon  i'  sho]'.  .ot  so  long  sin'  (since)  ridin'  a 
line  new-fashioned  boycicle.  Noo  ye  should  just  'a  seed  my 
young  gentleman." 

"  Ha ! "  said  Father  Mostyn  illuminatively,  fusing  Mrs. 
Fussitter's  intelligence  with  inward  conviction  through  the 
word.  "  I  knew  I  couldn't  be  mistaken.  I  noticed  the 
track  of  a  bicycle  on  the  road  as  I  crossed  over.  The 
ribbing  on  the  lyre  was  unfamiliar  to  me,  except  that  I'd 
seen  it  once  before  (after  our  visitor  passed  through  to  the 
Cliff) ;  but  judging  from  the  line  of  its  course,  I  knew  he 
couldn't  be  riding  to-day.  The  curves  were  local.  You 
can't  mistake  them.  A  posteriori,  I  argued  it  would  be  one 
of  the  Dixons — Geoffrey,  I  felt  convinced.  His  style  in  the 
saddle  is  strenuous  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so,  no  doubt, 
on  a  bran-new  borrowed  bicycle.  Let's  pray  it  mayn't  lead 
our  young  brother  into  disaster.  His  pride  has  been  courting 
it  within  an  inch  of  the  cobbles  already.  ...  I  suppose  he 
was  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  say  how  he  had  left  them  all  at 
the  Cliff  End  ?  ...  In  a  dream,  no  doubt." 

"  Ay  !  .  .  .  Well  !  See  !  Noo  that's  about  it,  yer  Rivrence. 
Mah  wod  !  ah'd  seummut  to  do  to  keep  'im  while  ah  d  gotten 
popper  lapped  up — 'e  was  that  set  o'  showin'  'is-sen  round 
village.  As  for  gettin'  owt  out'n  'im  .  .  .  it  was  like  drawin' 
butter  fro'  r,  dog's  throat.  'E  could  say  nowt  bud  '  Noo  then, 
en't  ye  gotten  it  weighed  ?  '  '  Noo  then,  en't  ye  gotten  it 
lapped  ?  '  '  Noo  then,  en't  ye  gotten  it  ready  ? '  till  ah-sure 
ah  was  fit  to  loss  my  temper  wi'  'im.  '  Noo  then,'  ah  says  tiv 
'im  i'  vend,  '  noo  then,  wi'  yer  noo  thens  !  en't  ye  forgotten 
yer  manners  an'  all — speakin'  tiv  yer  elders  i'  that  road?' 
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Ah'd  to  stick  tight  to  my  young  gentleman,  an'  no  mistake, 
else  'e'd  'a  been  out  o'  siiop  before  ye  could  say  Jack  Robis'jn, 
an'  me  no  wiser  nor  when  'c  come  in.  Ah  did  get  to  knaw  a 
bit  o'  seummut,  'owseumdivvcr.  'Is  mother's  very  well,  'e  says 
'e  thinks,  though  'e's  not  sure,  bud  'e  say:;  iheyre  rare  an'  set 
up  wi'  their  company.  Ah  est  (asked)  'im  'ow  they  was 
gettin'  on  wi'  'im,  an'  'e  says,  gettin'  on  grand.  'E  lelt  mc 
'e's  a  bonny  young  man — not  so  much  older  nor  Amy,  by 
what  ye  can  tell,  an'  as  nice  ti  talk  ti  as  ti  look  at.  Some  of 
our  Oolbrig  young  ladies  '11  'ev  to  be  seein'  to  their  ribbons, 
ah  think.  Ah-sure,  ah'm  real  jealous  to  get  a  look  at  'im 
after  what  JefTs  been  sayin'.  Let  me  seeah.  No  .  .  .  where 
did  ah  put  my  'and  o'  them  tins  ?  Ah  know  very  well  there 
ought  to  be  one,  for  Mrs.  Gatheredge  changed  to  salmon 
nobbut  yistiday.  ..." 

"  Ha ! "  Father  Mostyn  interposed,  with  an  imperious 
extension  of  forefinger,  arresting  Mrs.  Fussitter's  cap  on  its 
way  for  a  dive  ihrtjugh  the  red  righi-hand  curtain  into  the 
public  depths  of  the  provision  window,  "  stop  a  bit.  The 
vicar's  lobster,  if  you  j'lease.  Not  cut  of  the  window  there  ; 
I  won't  iiave  lobster  out  of  the  window.  The  sunlight  has  a 
l)eculiar  chemical  action  upon  the  tin,  liberating  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  metal  exceedingly  perilous  to  the  intercostal 
linitTgs.     No  lobster  out  of  the  window  for  me." 

"  Ay,  ah  dcclar' !  Noo  what  am  ah  thinkin'  on  ?  Ah'm 
such  a  body  to  forget  things.  Ah-sure,  ah  ought  to  know  by 
this  time  'at  ye've  gotten  a  fancy  for  tins  fro'  under  counter." 

'•  Uniler  the  counter,"  Father  Mostyn  repeated,  saying  the 
words  softly  over  to  himself  with  mystic,  velvety  forcefulness, 
and  eyelids  narrowed  over  a  warning  glint.  "  Under  the 
counter.  That's  the  place.  That's  where  I  want  my  lobster 
from,  now  and  always.  Let's  try  and  remember  that,  shall 
we  ?  '  Tinned  lobster  for  his  reverence  the  vicar.  ..."  He 
wrote  out  the  instructions  with  magniloquent  forefinger  upon 
left-hand  palm.  '.  .  .  To  be  kept  in  a  Cool,  Dark  I'lace  under 
the  Counter.'  "  If  we  like,  we  may  put  it  down  to  a  little 
fancy  of  his  reverence  to  avoid  the  terrors  of  ptomaine. 
Ullbrig  knows  nothing  of  the  terrors  of  ptomaine,  therefore 
is  not  afraid. 

"  Ha  !  That's  better.  Stop.  Let  me  see.  Is  it  the  cray- 
fi.sh  brand?  Nothinu  but  iht-  crayfish  brand  for  the  vicar. 
Don  t  kt's  try  to  foist  any  of  those  diseased  cheap  salvau'e 
cargo  Ims  on  to  hiin  that  have  been  roiling  round  the  world 
fur  the  last  ten   years  in  some  scurvy  stricken  boat,  before 
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being  discharged   m   Hiinmouth.     He    doesn't   want   those. 
U  hat  he  wants  IS  the  crayfish  brand  from  under  the  counter. 

V.  V  r    ^"^  T°^,  'K  ''^'■'  '"'"  °'^-     ^''-•^'  '^'^''^  it-     That's  the' 

cry  thing      Like  that-just  hke  that.     There's  the  picture  of 

the  myfsh  on  the  outside,  you  see.  and  the  tin-opener  to 

J,i')^ '  "■  "*?  ^•''-    ^'""'t'er,   coming  up  from   behind 
counter  in    beaming   full    blossom    of  voluble   relief  at 
acceptance.     "Ah   knowed  very  well  ah'd  gotten  a  tin 
away  for  ye   somewheers,   if  only  ah   co-ild   think   on 
remember  noo  settin'  it  aside  o'  p-  rpose      Ah'll  lap  it  up 
thick    orown   paper   so's   it'll    tek    no  'arm   gann in'  across 


the 
this 
put 
Ah 
i' 
i' 


Noo  what  was  ah  sayin'  before  we 


sunlight.     Let'nie  seeah  ! 
got  agate  o'  ti  lobster?" 

spirpL''7,f^°''^'"  ^"^  an  abstracted  eye  to  her  retrospective 
search,  following  afar,  void  of  comprehension  or  discovery. 

lil...   7\A    "^•.  •••  •"  ^'"-    I-'ussitter   took    up   quickly, 

UKc   a  stitch  nitting,  without  waiting  to  be  prompted  ; 

...  about:  ...on  lads  an' all.     Ay!    Well!    Noo  ah's  think 

ll.cy  !1  be  just  suited  down  ti  ground  to  'ave  a  little  company 

V^T.^^'l '""l^u'  ^5"'!-  J^^  '^y  '^  l^"«hs  an'  chats  wi' 'eri 
same  as  if  ed  been  'i  place  all  'is  days,  an'  sets  talkin'  wi'  'is 
Icyihur  after  supper  while  it's  time  for  bed,     'E  says  thev 

To  W  nl^  .^  '^""''  ""'^  to  reckon  'im  up  yet  a  bit.  'E  seems 
to  ev  plenty  o  money  to  knock  about  wuld  (world)  by  what 
they  can  rnake  out,  an'  'e's  brought  plenty  o'  fine  things  wi' 
im,  bud  e  lauglied  when  Mrs.  Dixon  tried  'im  one  day  wi' • 
Ye  seem  strange  an'  fond  o'  singing',  Mester  Wynne.'  'Ay  ' 
e  says,    it  s  no  song  no  supper  wi'  me,  Mrs.  Dixon  .  .      an' 

•i«,J""rK''"  ^'^'''?l'  ^'  *'^"'  '^PP^"  ' '  'e  te't  'er.  'E  called 
.sset.  a  labourer  to  Jeff,  but  that's  nobbut  'is  fun.     '  What  sort 

>  i  f  "h""';  ^  J'^  ^'^'^  ''™-  '  ^  P°°"^^  ^°"  °f  a  labourer,' 
e  says,  bud  ah  ve  got  to  dig  for  my  livin'  same  as  t'  rest,  an' 
not  so  much  i  my  pocket  at  week  yend,  naythur.'  'Let's 
look  at   yer  'ands,'   Jeff  says,  an'  as  soon  as  'e  seed  'em- 

rhem  s  none  diggin'  'ands,'  'e  telt  'im  ;  an'  ti  Spawer  laughed. 

Ah  d,vn  t  dig  wi'  my  'ands,'  'e  says.     '  What  div  ye  dig  wi' 

r  \     J'f  l^-';  v'^^''  "^y  y^d  (head),'  he  says.  ^  'Ayf  ah' 
think  so,'  Jeff  telt  'im.     'E's  full  o'  fun 

'"E's  brought  a  bath  wi'  'im,"  she  went  on,  "an'  a  big 
round  spy-giass,  ah  understood  Jeff  to  say.  to  shave  by  ;  an'  a 
deal  o  furrin  books  ...  an"  fnrtvaroftc  gp'  ^  j.™^..  J^l^-^r.,, 
dressm'-case  wi'  all  sorts  o'  contmances  .'  .  .  an"V>  dizn^an 
to  bed  1  a  nect  goon  (night  gown),  Jeff  says,  but  'e  slips  'issen 
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into  a  jacket  an'  troosirs,  wi'  a  pocket  for  'is  'andke»'cher  an' 
all,  as  grand  as  ye  pitasi;.  .  .   ." 

She  was  babbling  blitlicly  down  a  comnialess  catalogue  of 
the  Spawcr's  possessions,  when  the-  face  of  the  prophet  Steggison 
flattened  itself  all  suddenly  against  the  window,  and  having 
noted  the  shop's  occupancy,  r  )Ved  about  avertediy  from  pane 
to  pane,  under  direct  observance,  in  pathetic  supplication  to 
be  questioned. 

"  Noo  !  ...  Is  that  Steg  nn'  all  ?  "  Mrs.  Fussitter  broke  off  to 
exclaim,  at  ^i^ht  of  him,  d^  wn  the  th.rd  yard  of  her  inventory. 
"  'E  looks  as  though  'e'd  gotten  seummut  to  tell  us,  ah  think. 
'Ev  ye,  Steg  ?  " 

"Sp.iwer's  o'  ti  road  to  Oolbriu',"  the  voice  of  Steggison  said 
thereupon,  with  nothing  visible  of  him  but  an  eye  probing  the 
latch-hole  from  a  respectful  toot  back,  and  making  modestly 
as  for  departure.     "Butcher's  passed  'im  'i  spring-cart." 

"Stop  a  bit,"  Mrs.  Fussitter  called  to  the  vanishing  eye, 
that  forthwith  did  not  vanish.  "  Is  ii  you  'at  care-  owt  (aught) 
abou*^  pear-drops  ?  " 

'•  .\y,  it's  me,"  answered  Steg,  his  fingers  evidenced  on  the 
latch,  but  |)olitely  awaiting  the  summons  to  enter. 

"Come  i'side,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Fussitter,  and  he  came,  neck 
and  nose  with  the  order. 

"  Spawer's  o'  ti  road  to  Oolbrig,"  he  said,  reciting  his  articles 
again  in  the  shop  at  Father  Mostyn's  "Ha,  Stegi^ison  ! " 
putting  his  cap  straight  and  touching  it  reverently.  "  Butcher's 
passed  'im  i'  spring-cart." 

He  drew  near  to  the  counter,  trying  to  subdue  the  vulture 
of  expectancy  in  his  eye,  and  Father  Mostyn  departed,  bearing 
his  lobster,  with  elevated  nostrils  and  an  abstracted  gaze.  A 
few  moments  later  the  Vicar:ige  gate  creaked  for  its  third 
time,  and  the  form  of  the  Vicar  was  observed  departing 
leisurely  Cliff  \Vrungham\v;irds. 


CHAPTER  V 

Where  the  roadway  splits  on  the  trim,  green  prow  of  Hesketh's 
hi-h  garden-hcdKC,  dii.ping  down  like  the  trough  of  a  wave 
and  shding  along  the  cool,  moss-grown  wall  beneath  a  tangle 
of  leafy  rigging  towards  the  sunlit  opens  of  Cliff  Wrangham, 
Father  Mostyn  filmed  his  predatory  eye,  and  the  Spawer  came 
round  the  corner,  going  homeward. 

The  strong  sunlii;ht  got  him  first  of  all,  striking  up  one-half 
of  a  snowy   figure   in    cool    Holland,  then    the    side   shadow 
swallowed  entire  a  leg,  and  after  that  the  dappled  splashes  of 
green  and  gold  fell  softly  in  e.juable  mellow  shower  as  he  sank 
beneath    the    branches.     Shoulders    higher   than    many    and 
shorter   than  some— narrower  too,   th(jugh    with    nothing  of 
feeblcnt  ss  about  them  ;  legs  lengthy  enough  for  the  adequacies 
of  dignity  or  condescension,  but  not  too  attenuated  for  control, 
falling  into  the  step  of  leisure  through  habit,  and  without  any 
greedy  grasping  at  indolence  as  an  opportunity  too  rare  to  be 
missed— so  often  the  betrayal  of  legs  accustomed  to  hurry  six 
days  m  the  week ;  a  tall,  lithe  figure  of  >oung  manhc  d,  with 
the  idle  bearing  of  one  whose  activity  is  all  in  the  upper  storey  ; 
eyes  brown,  steadiast,  and  kindly,  less  for  the  faculty  of  seeing 
things  than  of  thinking  them ;  brows  lying  at  ease  apart,  hu" 
with  the  tiny,  tell-tale  couple-crease  between  them  for  linked 
tussle— brows  that  might  hitch  on  to  thought  with  the  tenacity 
of  a   steel    hawser;  a  jaw   fine,  firm,  and   resolute,  closing 
strongly  over  determination,  though  void   of  the  vicious  set 
of  obstinacy,  with  a  little  indulgent,  smiling,  V-shaped  cleft 
in  the  chin  for  a  mendicant  to  take  advantage  of;  lips  seem- 
ingly consecrate  to  the  sober  things  of  this  life,  yet  showing 
too  a  sunny  corner  for  its  mirthniakings  and  laughters  beneath 
the  slight  slant  of  moustache— scarcely  more  tawny  than  its 
owner's  sun-tanned  cheeks  where  it  touched  them.     As  the 
chequered  mantle  fell  back  from  his  .shoulders  and  he  blazed 
out  from  under  the  branches  into  the  sunlight  once  more, 
Father  Mostyn  awoke  suddenly  from  his  musmg  to  the  aware- 

nP*i^     nf    U     CtrnnrTO     r-irACAnoA      c^v\t^^x -r-—     -*.      ----'•-•      .1  1 

-       _    _i    _    ...._..,^.     ^.r..  .tr.,- ..,  ..:!._.ji:;pa:=;ng    v.    -.viii;  inc  mcSHeS 

Of  an  inquiring  eye.     Before  the  Spawer  could  extricate  his 
glance  from  the  toils  of  its  inadvertent  trespass,  the  dread 
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"  Ha  ! "  had  completed  his  enslavement  and  brought  him  up 
on  his  heel  sideways  at  the  moment  of  passing. 

"...  A  strangiT  within  our  gates!"  Father  ^fostyn 
observed,  with  courteous  surprise,  rocking  ruminativcly  to 
and  fro  on  his  legs  in  the  roadway,  and  dangling  the  el)ony 
staff  in  both  palms.  He  drew  a  comprehensive  circle  with  its 
ferrule  in  the  blue  sky.  "You  bring  glorious  weather,"  he 
said,  contemplating  the  demarcated  ari  a  through  rait,  narrowed 
lashes,  and  sensing  its  bcncikcui  e  with  the  uplifted  nostrils 
of  zest. 

The  Spawer  unlocked  his  lips  to  a  frank,  boyish  smile  that 
lit  up  his  face  in  quick  response  like  the  throwing  open  of 
shutters  to  the  sunlight.  ALso,  just  a  little  emanative  twinkle 
that  seemed  to  suggest  previous  acauaintance  with  the  Vicar 
over  some  Cliff  Wrangham  rail. 

"To  be  truthful,"  le  laughed,  "it's  the  weither  that  brings 
me.  One  feels  it  almost  a  sin,  somehow,  to  let  such  a  sun 
and  sky  go  unenjoycd.     The  rain  always  comes  soon  enough," 

"  No*  till  we've  prayed  for  it,"  Father  Mostyp  decided  with 
l^rompt  reassurance,  making  critical  diagnosis  of  the  :;ky  above. 
"...  Prayed  for  it  properly,"  he  hastened  to  explain.  "  In- 
discriminate UUbrig  exhortation  won't  do  any  good — with  a 
sky  like  that.  You  can't  mistake  it.  The  meteorological 
conditions  point  to  prolonged  set-fair."  He  dismissed  the 
weather  with  a  sudden  expulsion  of  glance,  and  put  on  his 
atmospheric  courtesy  of  manner  for  personal  approaches. 
"...  A  pilgrim  to  the  old  heathen  centre  of  Ullbrigt*"  he 
inquired,  diffusing  the  direct  interrogation  over  the  Spawer's 
holland  trousers.  "  i5rig  the  Bridge,  and  Ull,  or  Uddle,  the 
Idol — the  Village  ''.f  Idols  on  the  Bridge.  The  bridge  and 
the  idols  have  departed  .  .  .  the  church  is  partly  built  of 
stones  from  infidel  altars  .  .  .  but  the  heathen  remain. 
Large  numijcrs  of  them.  Do  you  come  to  study  our 
aboriginal  habits  and  superstitions  ?  .  .  .  A  student  of  Nature 
at  all? " 

Tiie  Spawer  exchanged  a  happy  negative. 

"  HartUy  a  student,"  he  said,  rejecting  the  title  with  pleasant 
demur.  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  lay  claim  to  that.  A  lovor, 
perhaps,"  he  substituted.  "That  leaves  ignorance  free  scope. 
Love  is  not  among  the  learn':d  professions." 

"  Ha  ! "  Father  Mostyn  commented,  considering  the  reflec- 
tion, like  the  scent  of  a  cisar.  throuch  ciitioal  no'^trils.  "A 
lover  of  Nature ;  with  a  leaning  towards  philosophy.  You 
come  far  to  do  your  love-making?" 
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"Fairly  far-yes.     I  am  fond  of  the  country."  the  Spawer 
explained,  with  simple  confession  of  fact,  "and  the  sea  " 

"  VVe  have  not  much  country  to  offer  you  hertal)Outs,'l  fear." 
bather  Mostyn  said,  looking  dcprccatingly  round  it      "We 
have    land."     He    leaned    interrogatively   on    the    proffered 
alternative      "       that's   any   good    to   you.     A  fine,    heavy, 
obstinate  clay  like  the  rest  of  us.     We  are  sweaters  of  the 
brow  '"these  parts.     We  find  it  an  excellent  substitute  for 
soap.     All  our  life  is  given  over  to  the  land.     We  are  born  on 
It,  brought  up  on  it,  buried  in  it.     We  worship  it.     It  is  the 
only  god  we  bow  to.     Notice  the  back  of  an  UUbrig  man  ;  it 
is  bent  with  devotion  to  the  soil.     We  don't  bend  like  that  in 
church.     To  bend  like  that  in  church  is  idolatry.     So  we  go 
to  chapel  and  unbend  instead,  and  hold  mighty  tea-meetings 
in  honour  of  Jehovah.     Notice  our  eyes  too  ;  take  stock  of 
them  when  we  give  you  '  Good  day  '  in  the  road.      There  is  a 
peculiar,  foxy,  narrow-grooved  slant  in  them  through  incessant 
following  of  the  furrow.     You  can't  mistake  it.     You  don't 
need  any  pretensions  to  raetoposcopy  to  read  our  faces      We 
are   of  the  earth,  earthy.     W  hen  we  turn  our  eyes  towards 
1  leaven,  we  are  merely  looking  for  rain.     U  we  turn  them  up 
again,  we  are  merely  looking  for  the  rain  to  stop.     Our  lives 
are  elemental  and  our  pleasures  few.     To  speak  ill  of  one's 
neighbour,   to  slander   the   vicar,  to  deride   the  Church    to 
perpetuate    heresy,    to   pasture    untruths—s/ar^ere    voces    in 
vulgum  ambi^as—io  fly  off  at  a  tangent  on  strong  beer— these 
are  among  our  catalogue  of  liomely  recreations. 

''  If  you  were  staying  here  to  study  us  for  any  length  of  time 
—but  I  suppose  you  are  the  mere  sojourner  of  a  day,  gone  from 
us  again  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  with  the  night-moths  and 
otiier  flitting  things?" 

The  Spawer  laughed  lightly. 

''Not  quite  so  soon  as  that,"  he  said.  "And  you  make  me 
glad  of  It.  No;  I  am  pitching  my  tent  in  tl,is  pleasant 
wilderness  awhile. 

Father  Mostyn  opened  his  roomy  eye  to  the  reception  of 
surprise.  ^ 

!!  l^^;.,i^J'  possible  ?     Within  measurable  distance  of  us  ?  " 
"At  Chff  Wrangham." 

"  Cliff  Wrangham  !  "  The  ecclesiastical  eyebrows  elevated 
hemselves  up  out  of  sight  under  I-ather  Mostyn s  cap-rim 

1  ■"■  •'' ■    ■■-'  '■■■•  •     i  :••-■•:;;:> .      nc  aGucu,  a5  Uie  eye- 

l>r(,ws  came  down,  casting  over  the  word  a  delicate  interrogative 
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The  Spawer  derived  its  meaning. 

"  I  aril  making  tli(Mii,"  lu-  said.     "At  pr(.-scnt  I  am  merely  a 
ludgL-r." 

"  Merely  a  lodger,"  Father  Mostyn  repeated,  using  the  words 
to  nod  over,  as  was  his  wont.     "  .\nd  Mrs    Dixon,  I  supi'ose, 
isoiir  laiidl.idy?     Ha!     I  thought  so.     She  has  tiie  monoiinly 
hereahoiits.     A  tower  of  nonronformity  in  a  district  piil.ired 
with  dissent  —but  a  skilled  cock.     A  cook  for  an  abhol's  hoard. 
Only  describe  what  a  dish  smells  like  and  she  will  come  within 
reasonable  a|)|)roach  of  its  taste  on  the  table.     You  won't  have 
much   fault   to   find   witli    the   meals— I've    tried    'em.      Her 
chieken  pics  are  a  speciality.     There's  not  a  single  <  rumb  of 
vice  in  the  whole  crust,  and  the  grivy  glues  your  lips  together 
with  gooihv  '^s.     Tlie  pity  is  they  are  not  even  Protestant  jiies, 
and  are  impiously  partaken  of  on  Fri'lays  and  other  holy  fast 
(lays.     You  need  never  fear  for  a  dinner.     .Ml  you  have  to  do 
is  to  go  out  into  the  yard  and  ])oint  your  fmgir  at  it.     We 
l)ossess  an  agreeal)le  knack  of  spiriting  poultry  under  the  crust 
hereabouts    without    unnecessary    formula.      It    is    inherited. 
I5eef  will  give  you  trouble,  and  mutton  ;  both   in  the  buying 
and  the  masticating.     We  kill  once  a  week.      Killing  day  falls 
the  day  alter  you  want  steak  in  a  hurry-  or  his  fallen  s-jme 
days  before.     Th.it  is  berause  we  sell  first  and  slaughter  second. 
Our  Ullbrig  butchers  leave  nothing  to  chance.      i'hey  keep  a 
beast  ready  in  the  stall,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  steak's  sold  by 
allotment,  they  sign  the  execution  wnrrant.     Not  before,  unless 
the  beast  falls  ill.     In   the  matter  of  fi^^h  we  are  better  off. 
We  don't  go  down  to  the  sea  in  >hips  for  it — we  should  come 
back  witliout  it  if  we  did.     We  gel  it  at   Fussitter's.      Ready 
tinned." 

"  Ready   tinned  !  "   s.iid    the   Spawer. 
deadly,     doesn't     it  ?      It     puts    me    in 
somehow." 

"  Ma  !  "  Father  Mostyn  made  haste  to  explain.  "  You 
mustn't  buy  it  out  of  the  window.  That's  where  the  deidliness 
comes  in.  The  sunli-ht  has  a  peculiar  chemical  action  upon 
the  tin,  liberating  certain  constituents  of  the  metal  exceedingly 
perilous  to  the  intercostal  linings.  Insist  on  having  it  from 
under  the  counter.  A>k  for  tinned  lobster— as  supplied  to 
his  reverence  the  vicar.  .  .  ."  He  wrote  out  the  instructions 
with  his  right  forefinger  upon  the  left-hand  palm.  "  To  be 
kept  in  a  Cool,  Dark  Place  under  the  Counter.  The  crayfish 
brand.  Nothing  but  the  crayash  brand.  Ask  tor  the  vicars 
lobster- thej'll  know  what  you  mean — .uid  sec  liial  you  get  it. 


"  It  sounds   rather 
mind    of    inquests, 
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Ullb^'kno"  '^''vT""  ^''  "•  ^"'^  ^^^'^  •"■nd  about  askin. 

Ininlc  we  mav  trust  thnm      ah  .u  ■       *""'*  o«  ,   out  1 

Fussitter's  too.     S  keen  ev^  vrhL    """l"'  '"^  S°°^  ^' 
You  wnn'f  K  .»  ,t    ^  Keep  everything  m  the  ^Tocery  line 
n^v^     /      ^^'  ^^"^  quality  in   Hunmouth   itself     liut  dnn''t 

water  bubble  here  we  ^J'nt" ZTa      ""''"^^  '"  ""'  «'""  « 

narrowed  suddenly  and  lost  ?filf  ^  ^^^'  Mostyn's  eye 

thought      "Ami   f"  h?       .   /.      ^  '"  ""'''  °f  distant  after- 

"a^frdeVrbe°d';'^eS='''^■"''^°'"-^-•"^• 
fash "„"'!"    ll:',^,-?.,',    Admirable!      Spo„ge-,ub,   are    „„, 
on    sciirlfflc"  grounds'     We'   fij,^?  S"  ''■''^""'"  '»  <h'=n' 
o.    .he    perspifatory-^lal'    "f  s  *  VnVe '  c*:,e't[; 
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Your   tent   has   been   pitched   in   the  wHdernesi 


comment     with     his 


prejMircd. 
before  ?  " 

"  Many  times." 

Father     Mostjn     made     cxpressi-e 
eyebrows.  .  , 

"  Ha  !  1  thought  so.     A  misanthrope  ?  "  he  asked,  m  genial 
unbelief.     "  Shunning  com|»any  for  sohtiuie  !  " 

"On  the  contrary,    1   find  sohtude  exrellent  company  at 

ti'-es."  ,.. 

'Kxcellent  romr.any  at  times.  Lets  see.  NuuKiuam  se 
minus  otiosum  esse  quam  cun:  otiosus,  nee  minus  solum  quam 
cum  soUis  essct.'     Is  that  it  ?  " 

The  company  from  the  CHfl"  F.nd  laughed. 

"  I  could  s.iy  belter  if  I  h.ul  my  '  De  Othci.s '  here,"  he  said. 

Father  Mostyn  slanted  upward  to  inquiry  from  the  accepted 
quotation. 

"  A  lilemry  man?"  tie  inquired. 

"  No."  The  Spawer  parted  pleasantly  with  the  word, 
unattaclied  to  any  furilu-r  token  of  enlightenment. 

"A  visitor  at  large,  I  suppose!"  Father  Mostyn  substituted, 
holding  the  conclusion  under  h^  nose  with  the  delicate  non- 
insistence  of  a  collecting  plate  in  church.     "  Here  for  rest  and 

quiet." 

The  Spawer  shook  his  head. 

"  Again  n  '."  he  answered.  "  Rest  and  quiet  are  for  the 
wealthy  "  Then  he  laughed  himself  free  of  further  dissimula- 
tion. "I  will  be  frank  with  you,"  he  said.  "  I  am  none  of 
these  things.     I  am  a  poor  beggar  in  the  musical  line." 

Father  Mostyn's  eyebrows  arched  themselves  over  the 
intelligence  like  grey  cats  face  to  face  on  the  tiles  at 
midnight.  ,      „  ,^,  ,  ,. 

"  liie  musical  line  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  The  musical  line 
drawn  thn  ugh  Ullbrig  !  Geography  upheaved  !  Mercator 
confounded!  One  might  just  as  well  expect  the  equator. 
And  yet  ...  I  felt  convinced  ...  a  disciple  of  art.  You 
can't  mistake  it     But  in  Ullbrig.      Is  it  possible?" 

He  waiiged  the  stafT  in  his  hands  to  appreciative  wonder, 
waltzing  back  and  f(jrth  over  three  paces  as  though  he  were 
performing  the  fust  steps  of  a  minuet. 

"A  singer?"  he  said,  with  a  beaming  eye  of  discovery. 
"Surely.  .  .  .  You  have  the  singer's  eyes." 

"Alnci"    said   the   Spawer      ''1    have    not    the    singers 

voice." 

The  gaze  of  the  Vicar  went  su     enly  tnin. 
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'  I  suppose 

conjectured, 
face   melted 


An  ccmant?    V„u  pu",'"'  '  '"  l=«  >">  I"-""   .  .  . 

The  Spawer  sighed. 

I  play/''"  ^'  ^'^'"'"^'  *''h  s^iil'ng  res.Knation. 

mJ;"'^^^   ^"'"°',  °^  course?"    Father    Mostyn 
taking  assent   for  granted.     "Ha!  "   X 

own  "  ^  '"^  ^  ^°P«  '°  'lave  one  of  my 

anxieties.     If  you  „,en,Led  Z"    name. '      ZJT^i 

drum's  the  thine      Af  „  fi,!;  ""  «l'""o»«-    The 

».eam.p„.:r.""lt  ^Spi' a   T  Cr'vsTI't^  """fi". '" 
about  b»"in  to  rpalie^  ^^  ^rystal  Palace  would  just 

druma.urm:°„,.nh%Ta„To,^j'aSS-:^r'~'" 

hereabo'-.ts."  '  "  *  """  *"y  "lusic 

"Thank  Hpavpn  I  »  »»,»  q.,_„-.  •        .     ,   . 
afraid  perhapslmight ! ''^  ^''  "'"^'"^"^  ^''"^"^'y-     "  ^  *« 

"Ha!"     Father  Mostyn  caught  quickly  at  the  inference 
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and  translated   it.     "1    see;    I    see.     A   musical   monastic 
Coming  into  retreat  at  Cliff  Wrangham  to  s'lbjert  his  soul 
to  a  course  of  artistic  purification  and  strengthening!" 

The  Spawer  accepted  the  ilhistration  with  a  modest  laugh. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  that's  it— only  it's  rather 
more  beautiful  in  idea  than  in  actuality.  I  should  have  said 
myself,  perhaps,  that  I'd  come  into  the  country  to  be  able  to 
work  in  shirtsleeves  and  loosened  braces,  and  go  about 
unshaved,  in  ba^L-y-kneed  trousers,  without  Rar  of  friends. 
I'm  half  a  monastic  and  half  refugee.  In  towns  so  many  of 
us  are  ma'  '  music  that  on-  never  -ets  a  chance  to  hear  or 
think  ont  'n  ;    one's  ears  are  full  of  other  people's.     So 

I've  TU^  away  \.ith  mv  own  little  musical  bone  to  a  quiet 
place,  V.  :  >;  I  can  tackle  it  all  to  myself  and  growl  over  the 
busines.  .ly  heart's  content  without  any  temptation  to  drop 
it  for  unsubstantial  shadows.  Instead  of  having  to  work  in  a 
stuffy  room,  with  all  tlie  doors  and  windows  closed  and  some- 
body knocking  at  you  on  the  next  house  wall,  I  have  the  sea, 
the  cliff,  the  sands  ...  and  the  whole  sky  above  me  for  my 
workshop.  It  will  take  me  all  my  time  to  fill  it.  If  a  melody 
comes  my  way,  I  can  hum  it  into  shape  witliout  causing 
unpleasant  remarks.  Nobody  ever  hears  me,  for  one  thingj 
and  for  another,  tiicy  wouldn't  bother  to  listen  if  they  did. 
Father  Mostyn's  glance  flickered  imI^erceptibly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  burned  with  an  exceeding  steady  light.  "  1  can 
orchestrate  aloud  in  the  open  air,  singing  flute,  clarinet,  oboe 
bassocm,  ophicleide  .  .  :  tympani  ,  .  .  just  whatever  I  please, 
without  any  risk  of  an  oflficial  tap  on  the  shoulder.  In  a  word, 
I  can  be  mvself  ...  and  it's  a  treat  to  be  oneself  for  a  while. 
One  gets  tir'cd  of  being  somebody  else  so  long,  and  having  to 
go  about  in  fear  of  the  great  Unwritten." 

"We  have  our  great  Unwritten  here  too,"  Father  Mostyn 
told  him.  "  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  could  write  it  if  we  tried. 
Ullbrig  is  weak  in  its  caligraphy.  We  do  most  of  our  writing 
in  chalk.  It  suits  our  style  better.  The  pen  has  an  awkward 
habit  of  impaling  the  paper,  we  find,  and  carrying  it  back  to 

the  inkpot."  ,,       •        „ 

"Don't  teach  me  anvthinj;  of  Ulibngs  great  Unwritten, 
the  Spawer  put  in  quickly.     "  Let  me  violate  it  with  an  easy 

conscience." 

"  By  all  means,"  Father  Mostyn  mvited  him  genially.  It 
will   be   a   chastening   mortification   to   our   pride.     We  are 

-,„„u„_   ^I'Vj   \nc^\    !>ri(ie distended  with    the    flatulence   of 

dissent.     A  little  pricking  will   do   us  no  harm.     I  should 
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liave  thoiiRht,  tlioiigh,"  Father  ^^ostyn  went  on,  "  that  you 
w(Hild  have  sought  to  feed  your  muse  on  richer  fare  than 
turnip-fields.  I  imagined  that  mountains  and  valleys,  with 
castles  looking  over  lakes  and  waterfalls  by  moonlii;ht,  were 
more  the  sort  of  stuff  for  stimulating  a  musician's  fancy.  Is 
It  possible  there  can  be  music  lying  latent  in  our  Ullbric 
soil?'  ° 

The  Spawer  smiled  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his 
perplexity. 

"  I  think  there  may  be,"  he  told  him.  "  Anyhow,  I  have 
come  to  make  the  experiment,  and  I'm  very  well  satisfied  with 
It  so  far." 

Heaven  be  with  you,"  Father  Mostyn  prayed  with  fervour. 
''It  passes  the  mind  of  man  to  imagine  the  conversion  of 
friend  Joseph  Tankard  into  a  symphony,  or  friend  Sheppardman 
Stevens  as  a  figure  in  a  sonata.     You  have  vour  labour." 

"I  am  not  dismayed,"  the  Spawer  laughed',  with  light-hearted 
confidence. 

"  .'\nd  you  are  staying  here  for  any  length  of  time— a  month, 
at  least,  to  start  with  ?  .  .  .  I  would  suggest  three,  if  you  wish 
to  study  the  district." 

"  It  might  very  well  be  three  before  I  leave  :  certainly  not 
less  than  a  month." 

"  Excellent  !     Your  soul  is  my  cure  while  you  stay.     It  will 
be  my  duty  as  parish  priest  to  pay  you  parochial  visits.     I 
ho|)e,  too,  that  it  will   be  my  privilege  to  receive  your  full 
rnusical  confession.     And  as  soon  as  ever  you  grow  tired  of 
the  company  of  solitude  up  at  the  Cliff  End,  just  drop  down  to 
Ullbrig  and  try  me  for  an  antidote,  any  time  you  happen  to 
be  passing.     If  you're  tired,  or  want  something  to  drink,  don't 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  parish  priest.     That's  what  he's 
tor.     Just  c.ill  in  at  the  Vicarage  as  you  would  at  the  Ullbrig 
Arms ;   you  il  find  the  attention  as  good,  and  the  welcome 
greater.      After    eight   o'clock   you    can    be   alu.or   sure   of 
catching  me  .  .  .  without  there  be  sick  calls.      A  pain  in 
the  umbilical  vicinity  is  an  excellent  worker  for  the  Church 
Lnfortunately,  it  passes  off  too  soon,  and  then  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  we  called  the   vicar  out  of  bed  in  a   hurry  one 
morning.      .  .»     The  first  stroke  of  three  fell  across  his  words 
trom  the  church  tower  round  the  corner,  and  on  the  instant 
his  genial  eye  was  wreathed  in  priestly  mysticism  as  with  the 
spirals  of  incense.     The  mantle  of  a  mighty  mission  descended 
up^n  n,iu,  and  he  gathered  its  folds  in  dignity  about  his  being. 
Ha  !    he  said,  grasping  his  staff  for  departure,  and  verifying 
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the  time  from  a  handsome  gold  chronometer,  "...  I  must 
leave  you.     They're  waiting.   .  .  .  Priestly  duties.  .  .  ." 

He  did  not  specify  who  were  waiting  or  what  the  priestly 
duties  were,  but  exhaled  the  spirit  of  leave-taking  in  an 
ineffable  smile  without  words,  and  vanished  round  Hesketh's 
corner— a  vague,  ecclesiastical  vapour.  A  few  moments  later, 
by  the  time  his  Reverence  could  have  comfortably  reached 
the  belfry,  the  cre:iking  of  a  bell-rope  overtook  the  Spawer  on 
his  way  homeward,  and  the  tongue  of  the  stagnant  hour-teller 
roused  itself  onre  more  in  public  reproof  of  schism. 


CHAPTER   VI 

A  MILE  and  a  half  of  roadway  lies  between  Ullbrig  and  Cliff 
Wrangham.  As  near  as  may  be  it  strotcht-s  straight  to  the 
halfway  house,  like  a  yard  of  yellow  ribbon  measured  against 
the  rod.  From  there  the  rest  of  it  rolls  away  to  the  Cliff  End 
in  sweeping  fold  of  disengaged  material  and  'he  gateways  set 
in.  There  are  four  of  these,  with  a  music  all  their'own  as  they 
clash  behind  you,  wagging  their  loose,  worn,  wooden  tongues, 
that  sometimes  catch  and  are  still  with  one  short  note,  and 
sometimes  reiterate  themselves  slowingly  to  sleep  upon  the 
gate-post  behind  you  as  you  go.  The  first  lets  you  by 
Stamway's  long  one-storey  farm-house,  before  Stamway's  three 
front  windows,  hermetically  sealed,  each  darkened  with  a 
fuchsia  and  backed  with  white  curtains  drawn  as  tight  as  a 
drumhead,  and  St.mway's  front  door,  an  arm's  length  behind 
tha  wooden  palisading,  that  Stamway  has  never  gone  in  or 
come  out  by  since  he  happened  through  with  some  of  the 
parlour  furniture  thirty  years  ago— our  front  door,  as  Father 
Mostyn  himself  tells  us,  being  no  better  than  the  church  door 
for  all  the  use  we  make  fif  it.  Beyond  Stamway's  third  window 
is  Stamway's  big  semi-circular  duck-pond,  where  fleets  of  white 
duck-feathers  ride  upon  its  waters  all  day  long,  setting  sail 
orderly,  whole  armadas  of  them,  and  executing  marvellous 
naval  manoeuvres  at  every  puff  of  wind,  as  to  a  precise  command. 
This  is  the  same  pond  where  Barclay  of  Far  VVranj;ham  suffered 
shipwreck  one  night  in  November,  being  found  water-logged 
up  to  his  knees,  and  crying  aloud  (as  it  is  attested) : 

"  Lord  'ev  mercy  on  me  an'  t;ie  me  strength  ti  keep  my  legs 
while  tide  gans  down."  Adding  when  rescued:  "Ah  nivver 
knowed  sea  so  'igh  i'  all  my  days,  nor  rise  so  sudden.  She 
mun  'a  done  a  deal  o'  damage,  Stamway.  If  ah  'adn't  been 
strongish  o'  my  feet,  like,  ah  sewd  'a  been  swep  away,  for 
sure." 

"Nay,"  Stamway  told  him  bluntly,  who  does  not  hold  with 
dissipations  in  any  shape  or  form,  being  a  strict  Good  Templar 
himself,  and  never  known  the  worse  for  liquor  more  than  six 
times  in  the  year.  "  It's  Red  Sea  I'side  of  y^,  ah  think,  'at's 
most  to  blame.     It's  drowned  a  deal  o'  Phaarahs  in  its  time. 
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(Ian  ycr  ways  'oine  \vi'  yc,  an'  divn't  say  iiowt  about  matter  ti 
onnybody.     They'll  know  v,  ry  well  wi'oot.'" 

The  second  gate  ^ivcs  you  your  first  loot  on  Dixon's  land; 
and  from  here  straiizht  over  the  invisible  third  gate  that  the 
roadway  holds  wrapped  away  from  sight  till  you  have  trodden 
Its  last  loop  underfoot,  you  get  your  first  glimpse  of  Dixon's 
chimneys  and  the  little  end  attic  peering  at  you  through  the 
lattice  work  of  leaves,  and  here  and  there  blots  of  red  roofing 
as  the  trees  rock.     The  1  ^^use  stands  endwise  to  the  sea,  set 
deep  in  a  horseshoe  of  trees;  a  big,   hearty,   whitewashed 
building  under  bronze  red  tiles,  two  stories  high  in  front,  that 
sloi.e  down  backward  over  the  dairy  toward  the  stackgarth  till 
they  touch  its  high  nettles.     If  you  are  approaching  it  with 
heelless  boots    .nd   an  apologetic  tread,  beware  of  the  dog. 
The  door  op-jns  under  the  low  scullery  roof,  with  the  sink  to 
your  right  hand   as  you  go  in,  where  the  whole   family  takes 
turns  at  the  papiermiuhe   basin   before   tea;  and   where  the 
twins  have  washing  comi)etitions  with  soap  and  a  piece  of 
flannel  for  the  cleanest  neck,  straining  tiptoe  on  a  soap-box 
—expedition,  manipulation,  and  general  all-round  excellence 
scoring  as  points.     Prize,  one  penny  and  downwards.     The 
dairy  — cool,    dark,   and   tempting  ~  with    its   great  jars   of 
cream  and  its  dishes  of  piled  eggs,  is  straight  through  here 
beyond  tl.e  second  dcor,  looking  dimly  on  to  the  fiery  flame- 
coloured  stackgarth  out  of  its  s(iuare  gauze-wire  window.     To 
the  left  of  the  scullery  lies  the  kitchen.     You  go  in  as  you  go 
in  at  Stamway's ;  scrape  your  boots  over  a  spade,  knock  both 
heels  alternately  a-ainst  the  outer  wall,  skate  inwards  over  two 
mats,  and  give  a  twist  sideways,  watching  the  kitchen  floor 
anxiously  the  while  to  see  whether  tlie  mats  have  done  their 
work  or  will  betray  you,  and  awaiting  that  threatening  "  Noo 
then,"  with  a  furtive  eye. 

It  stands  in  abbreviation  for  the  reminder,  "Noo  then,  what 
about  them  boots  ?  "  or,  with  a  certain  measure  of  distrust, 
"  Noo  then,  'ev  ye  gotten  them  mucky  boots  rubbed  ?  "  or 
more  distrustfully  still,  "  Noo,  y'evn't  'ad  time  to  rub  thetil 
boots,  ah  lay  !  "  or,  with  downright  denunciation,  "  Noo  then  I 
See-ye  ...  an'  kitchen  floor  scarcelins  dry  fro'  cleanin'." 
All  customary  forms  of  household  address  in  this  district; 
mdeed,  almost  our  only  greeting  in  wet  weather.  Natural 
politeness  forbids  the  use  of  such  formula  to  visitors  (unbound 
by  any  strong  friendly  or  blood  ties),  but  it  is  quite  admissible 


*iu    iCctVtj 


it  to  them  whether  they 


will  step  backward  to  the  mats  of  their  own  accord.     As  a 
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I  hey  are  prompt  to  do  so,  rctinnuig  when  recalled  in 
t  i)ohte  perspiration  of  consciLiuiousncss  very  plcasin"  to 
witness.  Such  offenders  as  do  not,  however,  ca^,  ^omiLes 
be  n>ade  to  hide  their  boots  uncomfortably  under  the  chair  by 
an  artistic  use  of  floorcloth  in  their  wake.     J^cept  Barclays 


11  shime 


Who  .says,  witn  nn  affability  that  knows  n 

"Nay,   let  be,  lass.     What's  use  o'   doin'   owt   tiv   it   vet 
awhile?     Ah  s'll'ave  to  f,'an  back,  thee  knows."  ^ 

two  w^.v^"    Th   'f'^  "■','^'  ^''^^''^  ^"^  «f  '''^-  house,  facing 

on  r  h'  H  •:,'  'r"''  ""/'^^^ifi^d  ^-^d.n  ;  the  second  co.nes 
on  the  broadside  front  of  the  house,  facing  south,  where  the 
sun  IS  a  gorgeous  nuisance  after  miJ-niorning  in  summer 
[tTni^K  ^!^^/°«-^^-^  °"  .the  figured  print  blind  drawn  doir 
agamst  his  intrus.om  It  is  one  of  six  that  look  out  upon  the 
little  green  lawn  of  ragged  grass,  where  invisible  hens  are 

fho^n!^^'  T^  T"  ''"  '""«  ^^'"^'^  ^"  ^'y  •^"g'  ^"d  chase 
he  moth.s  with  vehement  beaks  above  the  tangle  at  even.     A 

rude  rad  fence  bounds  it  m  front,  that  gives  way  at  times  when 

you  dangle  both  legs  on  it.  and  tints  your  trousers  with  a  Hch" 

pov^dery,  green  bluom  where  it  darkens  under  the  tree-^  by  the 

waif  anVr^H     ''''T'^  ^'"'  f'P^''"«  ^^^'°^'  ^^e  -sunk  stone 
waU  and  the  dry  nettle-grown  ditch  in  which  the  hall  bi-ries 

cncktt,  uith  the  w.ckets  always  standing.     And  beyond  this 
sweei>.ng  away  in  every  direction  to  righ.t  and  left    go  the 

!lTl^S^:^'  ""?■   ''^'"^"""^  "P  ^°  'heir  green  confines, 
the   slv  linl        "^  ^'rimer.ng  on  the  distant  cliff  hill  agains 
he   skj-hne;    and   the   dim  Garthston  windmill   turning  its 
.sless  sails  over  ,n  dreamy  soliloquy  across  three  miles  of 
^ttemng  grain  and  green  hedge  and  buttercupped  pasture 
with  the  cry  of  cattle  and  the  chorus  of  birds,  and  the  hum 
of  wings  and  the  fiddling  of  hidden  grasshoppers;  and   the 
celestial  sound  of  the  .sea,  two  fields  off,  lipping  the  lonely 
shore,  and  the  basin  of  blue  sky  above,  with  a  burning   ound 
sun  for  traae  mark  ;  and  the  stirring  of  lazy  leaves,  the  duck 
of  poultry,  the  soothing   grunt  of  distant  pigs,  outstretched 
on   the   pungent    straw   and    intoxicated    with    content    the 
solaceful  shutting  of  unseen  gates,  and  all  the  thousand  things 
and  doings  and  sounds  and  sigius  and  scents  that  lie  exnressed 
in  the  words  Cliff  Wrangham  and  Dixon's  by  the  'ea^ 
And  here  the  Soawer  ramp  in  »)%..  «,,i..  j _/■  t  •     .  . 

concerT'"^   enthusiasm    and'thethelnV  for   his' second 


CHAPTER  VII 

They  made  the  '.wo  end  windowc  over  to  him,  adjoining  the 
nrrhard  ;  the  West  sitting-room — that  is  not  even  used  by  the 
family  on  Sundays — with  the  best  bedroom  above  ;  and  he  was 
very  happy  indeed.  The  diminutive  front  door,  all  out  of 
plumb  under  its  three  drunken  panes  of  different  coloured 
glass,  and  buried  a  yard  deep  behind  its  porch  of  tiowering 
tea,  cut  him  off  figuratively  from  the  rest  of  the  house  ;  and 
the  little  staircase,  starting  straight  up'vard  for  the  square  yard 
of  bedroom  landing  from  the  sunk  mat,  cut  him  off  in  effect. 
Its  tread  is  so  steep  and  so  unwonted  that  it  put  him  in  mind 
of  augmented  seconds  whenever  he  went  up  or  down,  and  the 
first  step  gives  the  door  so  little  turning  space  that  you  have 
to  mount  your  foot  upon  it  and  twist  round,  with  the  sneck  in 
your  stomach,  to  get  into  the  Spiwcr's  room.  A  little  faded, 
old-world,  out-of-the-world  room,  like  a  faint  last  century  sigh, 
dear  to  the  Spawcr's  heart  on  the  first  day  ;  doubly  dear  on 
the  second.  The  dearest  little  room  in  all  the  world,  perhaps, 
before  the  third.  Even  the  irresistible  tide  of  modernity 
flowing  intc  it  through  the  Spawer's  possessions  settled  down 
in  clear,  iiushed  pools,  as  though  the  turbulent  current  of 
Time  had  found  rest  here  at  last  and  was  still.  In  its  nostrils 
the  sweetest  breath  of  decay  ;  the  pleasant,  musty  incense  of 
crumbling  mortar  and  horse-hair,  and  curtains  heavy  in  their 
folds  with  the  record  of  departed  harvests  ;  of  air  kept  piously 
secluded  under  lock  and  key,  through  a  sacred  life  of  Sundays, 
and  never  disturb-d  in  its  religious  brooding  by  any  thought- 
less gusts  of  worldly  wind.  On  its  walls  a  choir  of  pink  roses, 
seeking  the  ceiling  in  prim  devotion — such  a  paper  as  you 
shall  no  longer  find  at  any  shop  in  these  days  of  Lincrusta 
and  Tynecastle  and  Anaglypta  and  Japanese  leathers,  though 
you  pile  gold  on  the  counter  in  pyramids  and  exhort  the 
covetous  glint  in  the  salesman's  eye  through  tears. 

From  the  hook  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  hangs  the  big 
brass  duplex  lamp,  beneath  which  the  Spawer  bends  his  head 
by  the  hour  toi^ether,  orchestrating  his  concerto  over  a  busy 
Jacob's  ladder  of  full  score  ;  or,  in  more  material  mood,  where 
be  draws  up  his  chair  to  Mrs.  Dixon's  immortal  productions 
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jn  pastry,  with  the  httle  brass  bell  to  his  right  hand,  that  gives 
forth  a  faint,  far,  meadow-tinkle  wnen  he  swings  it  Where- 
upon the  twins,  who  have  been  waiting  for  the  sound  of  it  all 
the  time,  under  orders,  barely  a  nose-width  out  of  sight  round 
the  corner,  take  up  its  expiring  message  with  a  busi-icss-like 
scuffle  of  boots  and  run  loudly  to  the  kitchen  in  double 
harness,  shouting  as  they  go  :  "  Mek  'aste  wi'  ye  an'  all. 
Bells  gone." 

By  the  left  wall,  ab.icking  the  staircase,  the  two  headed 
horse-hair  sofa,  consecrate  to  Dixon,  beneath  the  framed  print 
of  the  Ponte  dei  Sospiri  and  the  twin  china  shcphtrds  storing 
hard  at  the  mantelpiece  off  their  Swiss  brackets  ;  where  Dixon 
fills  his  pipe  at  night  when  the  Spawer's  work  is  over,  and  puts 
a  cheery  retainer  on  tlie  conversation  with  his  familiar  • 

"Noo  then  .  .  .  ah'll  tell  ye."' 

And  tells  him  in  a  confiden-ial  whisper,  after  a  look  at  the 
door : 

"  They  say  Lunnon's  a  rum  place  ! " 

Or,  "  Ah've  'eard  tell  o'  some  queer  goings  on  i'  towns  ! " 

u-^,""'.,','^^''  '^  ^'^^'^  ^  ^^^^  °'  strange  sights  i'  France,  ah's 
think  !  ' 

And  goes  to  bed  slapi^ing  his  knee:  and  sayini; :  "Well  ah 
don;t  know!"  till  Mrs.  Dixon  tells  him,  "Now,^  you've  been 
talking  your  nonsense  again,"  knowing  well  the  tokens. 

And  for  the  rest,  dispersed  indiscriminately  about  the  room 
there  are  Daudet's  "Jack";  Tolstoi's  "Sonate  h.  Kreuticr"; 
halfadozen  old  leather-bound  volumes  of  M jlierc,  opening 
of    themselves     at     "  Le     Bourgeois,"     "  Le     Malade,"    or 
hAyare    ;  Turgenieff  twice  over  in  French  yellow:  Swin- 
burne s"  Songs  before  Sunrise";   a  litter  of  Brahms  in  his 
granite  Simrock  livery;  of  Grieg  in  pale  pink  Peters;  of  red 
brick  Chopin;   of  Bulow's  Beethoven;  of  Tschaikowsky ;  of 
Rachmaninov;  ofGlazounow;  of  Balakirev— of  Young  Russia 
m  a  word;   of  Hans  Huber;   of  Smetana;   of  Dvorak;   of 
loose  MSS.  and  blank  music  paper— all  strewing  the  chairs 
and  sofa  and  table  in  ideal  confusion,  so   that  before  the 
Spawer  may  sit  down  on  one  seat  he  must  mortgage  another 
A  letter-weight  bust  of  Chopin  on  the  round  antima-assared 
table  by  the  window;  by  its  side  a  signed  Faderewski;   on 
the  mantelpiece  the  genial  Bohemian  'cellist,  piercing  the  soul 
of  the  httle  room  with  his  glowing  eyes  from  under  the  well- 
Known  5i:very  nm  bus,  and  itpobtrophising  his  "dear  young 
friend,   Maurice  Ethelbert  Wynne,  in  neatest  English  through 
coiper-plate  German  characters;    Sarasate  on  the  sideboard 
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by  the  big  cuploard  urKlormining  the  staircase,  where  the 
Spiwer's  tablc-l)ass  goes  off  in  heat  apoplexy,  a  bottle  a  day. 

Elscwht-re  of  literary  fcilures  a  few  ;  of  singers,  of  artists, 
of  actors  even.  l„astly,  after  an  octave  of  days,  comes  the 
piano  too,  and  takes  up  the  far  angle  by  the  window  corner, 
its  treble  truss  touching  the  steel  fender,  its  bass  abutting  the 
sill. 

And  the  Spawer  sets  to  work  in  earnest. 


Mil 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Not  the  Spawer  of  hitherto.  No  longer  the  smooth-hrowed 
son  of  leisure,  with  laughter  held  la/ily  raptive  in  the  meshes 
of  his  moustache  and  an  unencumbered  eye  for  the  clear 
draughts  of  gladness,  but  a  purposeful  demon  with  conspiring 
brows  and  deadly-looking  hands  clawing  the  keys  with  a 
sinuous  throttle  in  each  finger,  that  draw  forth  a  pencil 
murderously  from  time  to  time,  like  a  stiletto,  to  stab  thought 
upon  the  paper  with  the  unpleasant  despatch  of  assassination. 
A  pause  for  the  day's  dip  and  dinner,  and  on  again  ;  and  a 
pause  for  a  stroll  and  tea,  and  on  again ;  and  supper  and  a 
chat  with  Dixon,  and  on  again.  Till  Dixon  ships  his  thitrh 
when  he  comes  back  from  anywhere  and  hears  it  all  in  full 
progression,  and  asks : 

"  What !     Is  'e  still  agate  (on  the  go)  ?  " 
Pushing  his  hat  from  his  brow  to  reply : 
"  Mah  wod  (word)  !     It's  a  caution,  yon  !  " 
For  a  second  octave  of  days. 

And  then  a  strange  happening,  to  check  the  buoyant  current 
of  the  Spawer's  activity. 

Very  late  one  night  the  shadow  of  his  head  lingered  upon 
the  figured  print  blind,  drawn  loosely  down  over  the  wide- 
opened  window,  and  the  piano  poured  its  unceasing  treasury 
into  night's  immeasurable  coffers.  Alreac  in  the  long 
musical  decade  since  Dixon's  departure,  he  had  risen  to 
readjust  the  smouldering  wicks,  and  gone  back  to  a  new 
lease  of  light  at  the  keyboard.  The  light  was  failing  tor  the 
second  time  as  his  fingers,  slowing  dreamily,  sought  the  final 
shelter  of  Chopm.  By  many  winding  ways  they  came  at 
length  to  the  hushed  haven  of  the  seventeenth  prelude,  with 
the  muffled  A  flat  bell  booming  its  solemn  death-message  over 
the  wa-srs,  and  the  little  tear-laden  boat  of  melody  cradling  its 
grief  i.>  silence  on  the  ripples  below. 

Tho  bell  tolled  no  more;  the  little  boat  lay  tremulous  upon 
the  echoes,  and  m  the  lingering  stillness  that  followed,  before 
yet  the  player's  fing-s  had  dar-.i  to  break  tl.at  sacred 
communion  with  the  keys,  fell  .il  abniptly  a  sudden  human 
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A  sudden  human  sol)  out  of  the  darkness  beyond  the  blind. 
So  near  and  real  and  necessitous  that  the  S[)awer's  elbows 
kicked  backward  from  the  keys,  and  the  pedals  went  off  like 
triggers  under  his  feet  as  he  spun  round  to  the  window.  And 
yet,  so  far,  so  remote  in  prohatnlity,  so  unbe!ieval)ly  true,  that 
even  while  he  turned,  with  all  its  precise  pitch,  tone,  outline, 
and  Juration  developed  phonngrapliically  on  his  mind  by 
memory,  in  manner  of  musical  dry-plate,  he  found  far  easier 
to  account  for  it  as  some  acute,  psychical  manifestation  of 
his  own  emotions,  rather  than  the  expression  of  any  agency 
from  without.  Through  faith  in  this  feeling,  and  no  fear  of 
it,  he  flung  up  the  blind  abruptly,  and  thrust  forth  his  head  to 
the  test  of  a  peremptory  "  Who's  there  ?  " 

Outside,  the  world  lay  wrapped  in  a  great  breathing  stillness. 
Night's  ultramarine  btjsom  was  ablaze  with  starry  chain  of 
mail.  From  the  far  fields  c.ime  faint  inmiaterial  sounds, 
commingled  in  the  suspended  fragrance  of  hay,  in  warm 
revelations  of  ripening  corn,  in  the  aromatic  pungency  of 
nettles,  and  all  the  humid  suffocation  of  herbs  that  open  their 
moist  pores  at  even.  Distant  sheep,  cropping  in  ghost-like 
procession  across  misty,  dewladen  clover,  contributed  now  and 
again  their  strange,  cutting,  human  cough.  Came,  as  the 
S|)awer  listened,  the  slow,  muflled  thud-thud  of  some  horse's 
hoofs  on  the  turf,  as  it  plodded  in  patient  change  of  pasture, 
and  the  deep  blowing  of  kine  along  the  hedge-bottoms.  But 
these,  with  the  soft  sound  of  the  sea,  spreading  its  countless 
fans  of  effervescing  surf  upon  the  sandy  shore,  were  the  only 
answer  to  his  chal'enue. 

He  threw  it  out  ngain,  with  the  mere  indolent  amusement 
of  casting  pebbles  into  a  pool,  and  swung  one  leg  over  the  sill. 
Night  allured  him  with  all  her  mystic  altar  lights.  He  was  of 
a  mind  to  sit  there  and  fling  open  his  soul  like  a  lattice  to  her 
seductive  minstrelsy ;  drain  deep  draughts  of  celestial  gladness 
from  the  overflowing  tankard  of  stars.  In  the  dead  black 
porch  of  flowering  tea,  with  one  pale  planetary  flame  shining 
through  its  tabernacled  branches,  no  stir.  No  stir  in  the 
square  black  rug  of  long  grass,  softened  in  its  centre  to  grey 
silver  point.  No  stir  in  the  massed  shadow  of  trees,  u{)rising 
rigid  like  dim  marine  growths  in  a  dense  ocean  of  azure. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  stillness,  swinging  his  leg  with  a 
complacent  tattoo  of  heel  against  the  brickwork,  and  smiling 
indulgenc  at  his  own  little  extension  in  folly.  "  For  the  last 
time!     One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three.     Or  must  I  fire?" 

The  stars  twinkled  him  in  irresistible  summons  to  the  sea. 
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Even  the  sea  itself  raised  iti  siipplicative  song  a  little  louder, 
1;.'  thought,  as  he  listened,  and  called  "Come!"  The  night 
was  too  full  of  blessings  to  be  suffucated  untimely  beneath  the 
blankets ;  all  his  senses  were  making  outcry  for  its  bounty,  and 
the  soul  of  him  hearkened.  Just  one  stroll  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  and  back  before  bed.  It  was  no  new  thin'^  for  him  to 
do.  He  reached  his  hat  from  its  insecure  slant  upon  the  |)ile 
of  music  topping  the  piano,  and  clasped  the  sill  with  both 
hands  for  descent. 

As  he  did  so,  in  tiie  still  pause  presaging  the  act,  he  heard 
the  frenetic  tugging  of  someone  at  the  sticky  orchard  gate, 
that  takes  six  pulis  to  open  and  three  and  a  kick  to  close, 
ever  since  Jabe  Stevens  painted  it  drab,  with  black  latch 
pickmgs.  He  heard  the  quick  repeated  pant  of  the  pulls  ;  Ut 
in  a  flash  the  desperate  occasion  that  was  urging  them  ;  felt 
the  very  prayers  surging  about  him  on  their  way  from  a  soul  in 
turbulent  tussle  against  destiny,  and  next  moment  was  down 
on  his  feet  before  the  window  witii  a  clear,  arrestive  "  Hello  !  " 

The  click  of  the  liberated  latch  ;  garments  in  swift  full  stir; 
B  prolonged  rending,  like  the  descent  of  some  four-octave 
chromatic,  and  a  sudden  breath-held,  death-like  stillness  fell 
upon  his  landing.  For  a  moment  he  could  elucidate  nothing 
by  the  look.  Sight  was  sealed  up  in  yellow  lamplight.  Two 
steps  forward  and  the  bondage  was  burst.  He  made  out  the 
Ime  of  flat  wood  stakes  bounding  the  orchard  to  its  half  width 
whence  rough  green  rails  complete  the  demarcation  ;  and  the 
gate,  thrown  three  quarters  open  ;  and  by  it,  struck  in  fugitive 
stoop  to  stone,  the  dim.  motionless  figure  of  a  girl. 
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All  that  had  lu-cn  silence  Ix-iurc  was  swallowcil  uj)  at  a  gulp 
in  the  suiJdi'u  dcrps  of  (liscim  ly.  'I'hi;  S|/awer,  with  Wgi 
planted  forcifully  a[)art,  chin  thrown  forward,  and  sidelong 
listeiiinfi;  ear,  tui,'t,'ed  at  the  t.uvny  «'nd  of  his  moustache  as  a 
bell-rope  in  suminons  of  assist.iiu.o  tf)  his  ]  crplexity,  seeking 
to  I  lucidate  some  leading  note  of  sound  or  si:;ht  for  key  to  the 
occasion.  For  it  is  not  altogether  a  child  s  task,  whatever 
may  be  thought  to  the  ronlrary,  to  address  di-rreetly  a  panting 
feminine  figure  in  the  darkness  at  live  paces,  that  has  drawn 
the  undesirai)le  fire  of  nur  attention  nearing  midnight,  and 
may  be  either  a  common  garden  tiiief  or  a  despicable  hen- 
roost robber  ;  or  a  farm  wench,  deflected  by  the  piano  on  her 
way  home,  and  sobbing  in  sudden  spasm  of  penitence  for  the 
recall  of  nocturnal  favours  to  her  swain  ;  or  a  mere  tramp, 
bungling  the  matter  of  a  free  straw  bed,  and  in  trouble  because 
ai'pearancts  are  ai-ainst  her ;  or  none  of  these  things  at  all,  but 
something  ([uite  other,  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  divination. 
And  since  it  is  neither  generous  to  approach  distress  through 
the  narrow  portals  of  suspicion,  nor  de.-.irable  to  doff  one's  hat 
in  i^remature  respect  to  what  may  turn  out,  after  all,  mere 
unworthy  fraud,  the  Spawer  held  his  peace  a  while  in  courteous 
attendance  upon  the  girl.  Before  him  her  black  silhouette 
remained  rigid,  stilled  unnaturally,  like  a  bird,  in  that  last 
tense  moment  of  surrender  beneath  the  fowler's  fingers.  She 
stood,  part  way  through  the  gate,  with  averted  head— one  hand 
straining  the  gate-post  to  her  for  strength  and  stay— the  other 
clutched  to  quell  the  turbulence  at  her  breast.  In  such  wise, 
for  a  short  century  of  seconds,  discoverer  and  discovered 
waited  motionless  the  one  upon  the  other.  No  word  was 
spoken,  but  the  stillness  extending  between  them  lay  an 
unscrolled  compact,  and  beneath  the  great  seal  of  silence  both 
subscribed  their  title. 

Pity  for  the  girl's  confusion,  after  a  while,  and  a  guilty  self- 
upbraiding  that  he  should  be  standing  stoker  to  such  a  furnace 
of  feminine  distress,  moved  the  Spawer  when  it  seemed  she 
meant  to  make  no  use  of  the  proffered  moments.     He  broke 
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devoid  :ra"v,-,',aiSc '';;;"'  ^r^  ir  """•  ■" '"  °"'-"  ™«. 

"11,  3U1  ijii  sne  made  I'ood  her  escaf)*>       An^i  k  .  i 

the  girl's  head  ^  clispassion  did  their  work  and  raised 

sob  had  gone  by      "  c '°  L         ,    V  r       '^'8 '^fn'"g 

come  af  .li    T  L  ■  T  °^''-     '^"^  ^  oughtn't  to  have 

ek.  itiriK'!!!?.^"^  ^'I*^  ^'"°s'  watchful  eye.     Whatever 
niou-hniece  ^^^l1^tt^J:''TV^!^'''  ticimquencies  with  so  soft  a 

flange  oTw'ndcfgrewu^wihTnEln'  ''"'  ^"'^  ^  ^^"«'^'^"' 
uc.  grew  up  within  him,  illuminating  possibility. 
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"Certainly,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  petition,  striving  to 
lull  the  girl's  alarms  with  his  manner  of  easy  consequence. 
•'  I'll  do  my  best.     But  tell  me  first  what  for." 

"  For  ...  for  what  I've  done,"  said  the  girl  unsteadily,  each 
word  tremulous  with  a  tear.  "  I  didn't  mean — to  disturb  you. 
I  ought  to  have  spoken — when  you  called — first  of  all.  But 
I  couldn't — somehow — and  I  never  expected  you— by  the 
window.  I  thought — perhaps — tlie  door.  And  1  feel  so  mean 
— and  miserable— and  wretched.  .  .  ."  Her  voice  suddenly 
went  from  licr  to  -  .1  interminable  distance,  falling  faintly  afar 
like  the  unreal  voice  that  wanders  aimlessly  about  the  slopes 
of  slumber.  "  And  oh,  please — will  you  give  me  a  glass  of 
water  ?  " 

With  that,  and  .  residuary  shaky  sigh  out  of  her  little  store 
of  breath  left  over,  her  head  fell  limply  forward.  There  was 
no  mistaking  this  last  telltale  token  of  physical  extremity  ;  and 
he  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Hello ! "  he  called  on  the  way,  encouraging  her  by 
voice  to  resolution,  till  he  reached  her,  "what  a  great 
iron-shod  beast  I  am,  jumping  out  and  scaring  you  in  this 
fashion.  I  deserve  to  be  shot  at  sight.  Hold  up  a  little. 
You're  not  going  to  give  up  the  ghost  on  my  account, 
surely !  " 

She  made  a  futile  effort  to  move  her  lips  for  reply,  and  lifted 
her  head  in  the  supreme  spurt  of  conscious  endeavour,  but  it 
tumbled  straightway  across  the  other  shoulder  uncontrolled, 
and  swung  a  helpless  semi-circle  before  her  breast.  She  would 
have  been  down  after  that,  all  the  length  of  her,  a  mere 
inanimate  crumple  of  clothes,  but  that  his  arms  were  quick  to 
intercept  the  fall.  The  shock  of  sudden  succour  checked  her 
in  her  collap.-e,  and  he  could  feel  the  thrill  of  arreslive  energy 
running  with  its  message  of  reclaim  to  every  end  of  her 
slackened  sinews. 

"Thank  you,"  she  panted,  in  a  voice  that  stifled  its  words 
under  a  suffocative  wliispcr,  and  striving,  in  a  half-unconscious 
and  wholly  incompetent  fashion,  to  free  him  of  the  necessity  of 
her  further  support.     "...  I'm  better  now." 

Words  came  no  more  easily  to  her  under  recovery  than 
under  the  original  discovery,  though  he  knew  well  enough  that 
it  was  because  her  lips  were  overburdened  with  them,  and 
through  no  pov.rty  of  desire. 

"Better?"  he  echoed,  transplanting  her  own  convictionless 

rtMt»(?r -•**-.•         ..I,..         ...^         J....i3...- S i*    *        i"    '*'    '  -_-'-l..I^j 

come  !     Thai's  gladdening.     You  don't  know  what  a  branded 
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iner   .  .  .  .  Uo  you  think  you  can  stand  all  right  ?  " 

He  loosened  the  clasp  of  his  arms  for  a  moment  and  sh^ 
swayed  out  impotently  in  their  widening  circle  '    ^  '^' 

und!r^t::^ut^^^S/"P"-^  '^^  -  P-f  positive 

But  ^'^lustt!^?  s'l^  tL^^rr  i^t^  ^\'r- 

hold  of  her     "  if  t  »,li  "e  took  a  tighter 

can  ..,a„:;e  ,„  .,.  'Z^fWc^T^^y  .  ^^^  Do  ,„„  ,hi„.  ,ou 

b  f^ ;„.da  r,  ,t;^  ™^-,  -", J  *-  ;i«Ms  o,  S, 

able  to  tackle  you  as  far  as  the  door  i »         ''       ""*'"  '°  ^ 

halgotl:^b:°;;;''A?,^!■4■r'¥^ ""°"«'' ""  '•°"'»-= 

UDon  her  nt  <:f,rh    u    »        •    ^■.  ^"^  consciousness,  coming 
laughter  just  beneat'i  hi  i^  v"^  ^"   *'""'^*^'    ^^'^f"' 

'      U ••/••"Unjcu.       00:"  " 

He  steered  her  down  the  narrow  darkness  of  the  porch. 
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with  his  hands  protectively  upon  her  elbows  from  behind, 
through  a  rustle  of  leaves  and  the  springing  of  flexible 
branches.  She  went  before  him  in  meek  atonement,  without 
any  words,  like  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter.  Only  when  his 
arm  slid  past  her  to  throw  open  wide  the  door  did  she  seem 
about  to  offer  any  furtherance  of  demur.  But  the  dreadful 
publicity  of  burning  wicks  lay  forward,  and  the  still  more 
dreadful  publicity  of  his  face  lay  behind  against  retreat,  and 
she  went  dumbly  round  the  door,  and  so  into  the  room.  He 
could  feci  the  sudden  shrinkage  of  her  being  as  the  full  force 
of  the  episode  surged  back  upon  her  in  a  vivid  hot  wave  out 
of  the  lamplight,  and  was  sorry.  She  would  have  dropped 
down,  in  the  penitential  meekness  of  submission,  upon  the 
triangle  of  chair  that  showed  itself  from  beneath  a  litter  of  the 
Spawer's  music  immediately  by  the  door  as  they  entered,  but 
his  arm  resisted  the  tell-tale  bend  of  lier  body. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  realising  her  desire  for  the  penance  of 
discomfort  rather  than  the  comfort  of  repose,  and  jerking'  the 
chair  out  of  consideration,  "...  not  tiiere."  He  thrust  the 
table  far  out  into  the  room  with  a  quick  scream  of  its  castors 
at  being  so  rudely  awakened,  and  pushed  her  gently  into  the 
gaping,  wedge-like  entrance  to  the  sofa.  "That's  better,"  he 
said,  with  a  great  evidence  of  content,  as  she  ?ank  back  upon 
it  before  solicitous  pressure.  "The  cushions  are  hard,  but  the 
passengers  are  earnestly  requested  to  place  their  feet  upofi 
them."  He  drew  in  the  table  again,  so  that  she  might  have 
its  rest  for  her  arm  or  her  elbow,  and  deferring  the  moment 
for  their  eyes  to  make  their  first  official  meeting,  bustled  off  to 
the  sideboard.  "  Please  excuse  the  grim  formality  of  every- 
thing you  find  here,"  he  continued,  in  light-hearted  purpose, 
and  commingling  his  words  with  an  urgent  jingling  of  glass, 
"  but  I'm  a  musical  sort  of  man,  and  like  the  rest  of  them,  a 
lover  of  law  and  order.  A  time  and  place  for  everything, 
that's  our  motto,  and  everything  in  its  place.  It's  a  little 
weakness  of  ours.  .  .  .  Therefore  " — his  voice  suddenly  went 
cavernous  in  the  recesses  of  the  big  cupboard — " .  .  .  where 
on  earth's  the  brandy  ?  Ah ! "  he  emerged  again  on  the 
interjection  arailing,  as  on  a  triumphal  car.  "  Here  it  is. 
Now  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  little  of  this  .  .  .  it's  better  than 
any  amount  of  bad  Orinking  water,  and  doesn't  taste  half  so 
nasty.  Oh,  no,  no,  no  " — in  answer  to  the  intuition  of  a  quick 
protesting  turn  of  head  from  tlie  sofa — " .  .  .  not  much.  I 
won't  let  vni!  have  much  f.o  it'??  n—  use  askin".  Only  as  much 
as  is  good  for  you.    Just  a  lit — tie  drop  and  no  more."    He 
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measured  out  the  drop  to  the  exact  length  of  the  accented 
syllable  and  the  stopper  chnked  home  under  a  soft,  satisfied 

.So-o-o  The    syphon    took    up    the    word,    seething    it 

vigorously  into  the  glass,  and  next  moment  his  arm  had 
spanned  the  table  to  an  encouraging:  "Here  we  are!  Take 
a  good  pull  of  this  while  it  fizzes."  c  .     lane 

A  soft,  tremulous  hand,  nut-brown  to  the  wrist,  stole  out  in 
t.m.d  obedience  over  the  table,  and  in  the  momentary  junction 

?or  t^r^rum'r'^  ""^"^^'  '''  ''^^^'  P^"'-^  ^^^  -^-r 

■  i[  "f  u"'"''  v^T"^  °^  ^"  ^^'^'^  ^'^^  aroused  his  wonder  the 
s.ght  of  the  g.rl's  face  added  doubly  to  his  surprise.     A  fYce  as 

mle  to  be  looked  for  in  this  place  and  at  this^time,  and  unde 
these  conditions,  as  to  make  quest  for  orchids  down  some  p.t- 
mouth  wuh  pick  and  Davy  lamp.     He  could  not  mainu^n  fhe 

/k,  K^t'/^'-^.f^""^  ^'''^y'"«  ^''  o«-"  inquiry  he  sought  to 
establish  the  girl's  confidence,  but  he  noted\he  wide  generous 
forehead,  the  b.g  con.urning  eyes,  burning  deep  in  sorroZg 

nn.  l^^'fi"  """/  ^'""^  ^""  ^  '"^'^^^^'^  g^^«  over  the  uplifted 
tumbler;  the  dispassionate  narrow  n-se,  sprinkled  about  its 
br.dge  and  between  the  brows  with  a  pepper-cr  tor  helping  of 
freckled  candour;  the  small  lips,  partal  submissivel^to ^the 
glass  nm  over  two  slips  of  milky  teeth  ;  the  long,  sleek  cheeks 

he  sender,  pear-shaped  chin;  the  soft,  supple  neck  of  russet 
tan.  spliced  on  to  a  gleaming  shaft  of  ivor?,  where  it  dipped 

hrough  her  dress-collar  to  her  bosom  ;  the  quick  throbbmg 
throat.  ,nd  the  burning  lobt.  of  red.  like  live\inders  in  Vef 

As  to  the  girl  herself,  her  whence  and  where  and  whither 
1  c  >pawer  could  make  no  guess.  She  wore  a  shabby  pale 
blue  1  am-o'-Shanter.  faded  under  innumerable  suns,  and  washed 
out  o  many  a  shower,  but  on  her  head  it  appeared  0^1  v 
reputable  and  self  supporting,  and  identified  it  flf  wUh  fheS 
ace  so  instantly  and  so  completely  that  its  weather-stain  coumed 
for  preciousness.  like  the  oaten  tint  of  her  skin.  A  sto^m"  ed 
ma.k>nt(,sh-cape,  looped  over  her  arms  and  falling Toosdv 
down  her   back   from  the  shoulders,  and   the  pnnf  blouse 

uc  aMc  si  T  n1  ""''''''  '""^  '''''  ^"^  h^^  «'^--«'  -"d  tffe 
.ff  i  ?h  1  1°^  '''"*'  '*^'g^  '^^'  'he  ^P^^er  had  caught  sight 
of  m  the  cleft  between  the  table  and  sofa,  completed  the  fir 

ardw^^'and'Te"''  '7h'?"-    j^-rything  abo'ut' her  was^o 
iiaru  wear  and  tear,  and  had  stooH  tn  t»»«  »-.-i-      t*- 

not  a'h  ^""-\-o«h  of  pretention  in  thrwhole  ofTerrfti^e' 
not  a  brooch  at  her  throat,  nor  a  bangle  on  either  of  her  wrists' 
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to  plead  for  her  station.  She  had  dipped  her  nose  meekly 
into  the  tumbler  and  was  letting  the  sparkles  play  about  her 
lips  momentarily,  with  dropped  eyelids ;  then  the  glass  went 
down  to  the  table,  and  her  eyes  opened  wide  upon  the  Spawer 
as  though  casting  up  the  full  column  of  her  liabilities,  resolved 
to  shirk  nothing.  He  saw  the  brave  battle  of  arithmetic,  and 
strove  to  charge  and  scatter  the  hostile  figures  besetting  her. 

"  You  don't  drink,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  of  solicitude.  "  I 
haven't  made  it  too  weak  for  you  ?  .  .  .  Surely !  I  took  great 
care— I  might  have  been  making  it  for  myself.  Or  is  there 
anything  else  you'd  rather  have  ?  " 

He  found  her  soft  voice  entangled  in  his  inquiry,  and 
stopped. 

"...  Ever  so  much,"  he  drew  up  in  time  to  hear.  "But 
r;  s  not  that  .  .  ."  The  frank  lips  were  wrestling  to  pronounce 
sentence  upon  her  crime,  but  they  broke  down  in  the  task  and 
transferred  their  self-imposed  judgment  to  him.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  must  think  of  me  .  .  ."  she  said. 


CHAPTER  X 

The    Spawet    laughed    light-hearted    indulgence    upon    the 
admission. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  said,  "  I  hardly  know  what  to  think 
myself,  so  it's  no  use  saying  I  do.  I  thought  perhaps  .  .  . 
poultry,  first  of  all ;  but  your  voice  doesn't  sound  a  bit  like 
poultry,  and  I'm  sure  you  don't  look  it.  And  I  don't  think 
It  was  apples  either,  though  you'd  got  the  right  gate  for  those. 
Besides,  apples  don't  count  .  .  .  that  way.  I've  gathered 
them  myself  at  this  time  of  night  before  now,  and  been 
hauled  back  over  the  wall  by  :  leg.  We  don't  think  anything 
oi  that."  * 

"It  was  the  piano,"  she  explained  unsteadily,  and  for  a  moment 
the  steadfast  flames  in  her  eyes  flickered  under  irresolute  lids. 

"  The  piano  ?  "  The  Spawer  raised  his  voice  on  tiptoe  of 
amused  interrogation.  "  Heavens  !  you  weren't  going  to  try 
and  take  that  away,  were  you  ?  It  took  ten  of  us  and  a  bottle 
of  whisky  to  get  it  in,  and  threepence  to  Barclay's  boy  for 
sitting  on  the  gate  and  t<;lling  us  by  clockwork  '  Ye'll  get 
stuck  wi'  'er  yet  before  yc're  done,'  and  halfa-crown  to  the 
man  that  let  the  truss  down  upon  my  toes.  Surely  you 
weren't  thinkingof  tackling  an  enterprise  like  that  single-handed, 
were  you  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  he  drew  forth  the  faint  fore-glimmering  of 
what  the  girl  should  be  like  in  smiles  ;  a  sudden  illuminated 
softening  of  the  features,  as  when  warm  sunlight  melts  marble, 
that  spread  and  passed  in  a  moment. 

"  I  was  listening,"  she  said. 

"  But  that's  a  dreadful  confession."  His  eyebrows  went  up 
in  tragic  surprise  and  his  voice  departed  to  the  mock-horrified 
aloofness  of  a  whisper.  "  Listeners  never  hear  any  good  of 
themselves,  you  know,  and  never  come  to  any."  He  slipped 
from  the  pseudo-serious  with  a  sly  laugh.  "Tell  me  the 
worst,"  he  begged.     "How  much  did  you  hear?" 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know.  .  .  ."  She  searched  his  inquiry  for  a 
space  with  her  luminous  eyes,  like  a  policeman  SaKhir."  Kr«rn#» 
doubtful  dark  jorner  under  the  lantern.  "  Only  very  little^ 
Perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  I'd  been  half  an  hour." 
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moment  of  response,  but  it  flashed  up  again  in  time  to  see 
h.m  dnnk  a  new  draught  of  amicable^  sunrise 

».ni  ^"  i*"""''"  ^^  '^'^'  tasting  the  liquor  round  a 
wondermg  palate,  "with  the  classics.  Lord'  you've  been 
punished  for  your  o/Tence."  ^  " 

to're^assureTm  ^^.T^'  ^'"dow  ail  the  time,"  she  made  haste 
to  reassure  him.        I  was  standmg  in  the  lane  .  .  .  bv  the 

finger?  fhe "  let  It^'dr^'^'hl''  ^'/p''^'  °^  confession  7n  he? 
"And  I  diHnV  1"  ^^^°'^  ^""  '"  ^'■°PP«d   sentences: 

w.n?i  ?u  ™^". '°  ''°'"^  *"y  "e^ref  than  that.     All  I 

wanted  was  the  mus.c.      Only  .  .  .  when  you  played 
what  you  played  last      .  ."     Her  voice  stumbled  a  ifttfe  wi^h 
Hh  nf'!;^'  """^  '^'  PJ'^"^  "P  the  falter  with  a  quick,  co   ecdve 
.It  of  the  nose,  and  walked  more  wardedly  down    he  ith  of 

mpulse.  I  felt  ...  oh  !  I  don't  know  how  I  felt— as 
though,  somehow,  somebody  were  beckoning  me  to  the 
wmdow  where  the  mus.c  was.     And  so  I  caml     And  then 

meTh   'fknew  I'hI'  ''  '  ^"'^'^^  '^'"^^  "'^^  btk  u^",; 

my  mo  her  \.  I"""""  °"'"  "  "  "  *"^  ^^^g^"^"-     ^  ^^ 

?uL  ^  i     ,  ■  •■  ■  *^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^e""  so  many  years  ago.  before 
she  died,  playing  to  me  .  .  .  and  crying  over  the  ke^s    and 

v:n°whriVer  A  ^H^'r'^^'  '^^'''^  hardlyMTe.^Set 
even  when  I  tried.     And  all  at  once  a  great  lurnn  came  un 

loid^s  iT   iTl^f  ^''P  "•  •  •     And  I  sobS  ou? 

raZu^  '^^"'  "^''^^  ''^^''"y  subjugated  since  their  first  turbulent 

rebelhon  rose  up  swiftly  against  her  words  at  the  recital  here 

She  made  a  valmnt  endeavour  to  ride  through  the  tumult  on 

her  remb^mg  charger  of  speech,  but  memoi^  plucked  a    the 

bridle,  and  unhorsed  her  itito  the  hands  of  h?r  besetters    a 

fair,  virginal  captive-beautiful  under  subjection.  ' 

.^A    ■      1.^"  •  •  •    he  said,  catching  up  the  girl's  own  words 

and  simulatmg  a  careless  stroll  towards  !he  window  to  girhe; 

time,  /came  in— came  out,  I  mean."    He  flicked  a 

chord  off  the  treble  end  of  the  keyboard  in  passbg  that  d^ew 

he  girls  eyes  towards  him  at  once,  watchf.!  through  tSrs 

•But  we  won't  talk  about  that  part  of  the  business,  iJyou'flS 

so  good  as  not  to  mind.     One  of  us  needs  kicking  ver?  badlJ 

Tfi^^  A        ■        ^/""^y  *'^"  ^"'"  hands,  and  spun  round 
outspread  agamst  the  piano,  with  his  fingers   behind Tm.' 
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ouchmg  extreme  treble  and  bass.  Only  an  inactive  tear  or 
Uo  on  the  girls  lashes  marked  the  recent  revolt,  ard  the  way 

o  her  eyes  lay  clear.  He  sent  his  words  pleasantly  out  to 
them  at  once  ,n  friendly  hazard.     "You  din't  mean  to  say 

''  Zl  K^""  h.s  spread-crgle  pinnacle  by  the%iano. 

u.«'.K  r  ''"■^"'  ''"°'^"  ''  *"  ^hi;  time?"  For  who 
«as  this  strange  nocturnal  visitant  of  his,  with  a  soul  for  the 
sound  of  thmgs  ?     " .  .       Or  are  vnn  "     !»     u         .• 

ca^e  twinUinI  in  time  to^rtreVe'viouT  inqui^TnS 

The  girl  shook  her  head  at  the  latter  suggestion. 
It  s  my  home  here,"  she  said. 

oveM^^W.  Z""^}T^"-  ^'  ^^^'  *"^  b'°"ght  his  right  leg 
«'  No  o."        ^*  ''  '"  *"''"'^'  °^  increased  attention. 

one  wn!"H"'^  ^^r  '^'u  *  '^"'"^  °^  '^^'^^'O"  '"  abiding  by  that 
Spawer's  fiienHf°"^\''-"''"  "  ^^'^  ^"^'^'^'"g  ^er  off  froL  the 
it^^ImL/  i'-''^*,'^^  '"  conversation,  for  she  passed  through 
UllWg  "  ""'""^'^'^'y  ^"d  ^dded  the  specific  correction  :  °  At 

hilr}^'"u  ^'^  '"'ernal  eye  was  soaring  over  the  Ullbrig  of 
hs  remembrance  m  an  endeavour  to  pounce  upon  stray  pi^ 

that  I  don  t  know  my  Ullbng  very  well.     It's  a  part  of  mv 
education  here  that's  been  sadly  neglected.     But  y^u  weren'^ 

'°ShVL 7'h  ^'?  »here  alone?'  To'night.  I  mean'?'' 
bhe  looked  at  him  with  mild  surprise. 
Oh.  yes,"  she  told  him. 

"  a7^  V^  5^  ^'^-    "  ^""^"'^  y°"  afraid  ?  " 
"  What  of  ?  ••     ^^^  ^^^^""'^"^  '^^  ''°''^  dubiously  off  his  lips. 

^e'r?mos^\f!^iff      " ^^  nothing   at   all.      That's   what 
instance"  '  *'  *  ''"''-'•  ''"''  '' '     ^^  ^^^  '^"^'  fo' 

She  smiled,  shaking  her  head. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  that,"  she  said. 

the  blankpT^  K„  ^-      •  ''f -^S"^  *»  e^^a  Peopie  wcrc  tjetween 
me  oianicets  by  nine  m  the  country  ?  " 

A  oueer  little  flame  of  resolve  began  fighting  for  establishment 
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about  her  lips,  like  the  flickers  of  a  newly-lighted  taper,  that 
burnt  up  suddenly  in  speech. 

"I  wasn't  .  .  .  passing  by,"  she  said,  the  flame  reddening 
her  to  candour.  * 

"No?" 

"  I  came  ...  on  purpose." 

The  Spawer's  eyebrows  ran  up  in  a  rufile  of  surprise  and 
friendly  amusement. 

"  Not  ...  to  hear  me  ?  " 

She  clasped  her  teeth  in  repression  upon  her  lower  lip,  and 
nodded  her  head. 

Ullbri"?"^""''^    actually    trudged    all    the   way    out    from 

"  It's  nothing,"  she  said  apologetically. 

I' But  at  night !  "  he  expostulated,  in  friendly  concern. 
Ihere  was  no  other  time  .  .  .'  she  explained.     "Besides 
'  '..'^  thought—     They  said  ...  it  was  only  after  supper." 

Only  after  supper  ?  "  echoed  the  Spawer.     "  What's  that  ? 
Indigestion?     Nightmare?" 

"  The  music,"  she  said. 

"  I  see."  He  laughed,  nodding  his  head  sagaciously.  "So 
they  ve  got  my  time-table.  And  I  thought  I  wa.sn't  known  of 
a  soul !     What  an  ostrich  I've  been  !  " 

"Everybody  knows  of  you,"  she  said,  in  wonder  he  should 
think  otherwise. 

"  I'm  sure  they  do,"  he  assented.  "  What  sort  of  a  character 
do  they  give  me  ?  .  .  .  Would  just  about  hang  me  at  the 
Assizes,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"They  say  you're  a  great  musician  .  .  ."  she  said,  with 
watchful  eyes  of  inquiry. 

"  Palestrina  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  However  did  they  rome  by 
the  truth  ?  ' 

"...  And  no  one  can  play  like  you.  .  .  ." 
"  Yes  ?  " 

"...  And  you've  come  here  away  from  people  to  compose 
a  great  piece  ...  and  don't  want  anybody  to  ...  to  hear  you  " 

The  tide  of  her  words  ebbed  suddenly  there,  leavintj  her 
eyes  stranded  upon  his.  The  same  thought  came  ud 
simultaneously  to  them  both.  *^ 

"  And  so  .  .  .  that's  why  you  didn't  come." 

She  dropped  her  eyes. 

"I  knew  it  was  mean,"  she  said  humbly,  "taking  things 
wnen  your  back  was  turned.  1  felt  like  stealing,  at  first  "  I 
couldn't  listen  for  shame." 
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when  you  get  back  ?  " 


"  And  what'U  be  to  pay  for  it  all  . 
said  he. 

The  fringe  of  her  lashes  was  raised  while  her  eyes  reconnoitred 
and  dropped  again.  ' 

"  Nothing,"  she  told  him. 

•'  And  no  questions  asked  ?  " 

"  No." 

"And  nobody  sitting  up  for  you,  ready  to  put  the 
clock  on  half  an  hour,  and  point  a  finger  at  it  when  you 
return  ?  '  °  ; 

"  '^,0-0-  •  •  •"     She  twirled  the  tumbler  jerkily  between  soft 
thumb  and  forefinger.     "  They  think   I'm  in    bed.     And   I 
did    go,     with   a   sudden   resurrection   of  self-righteousness. 
Unly  —the  self-righteousness  went  under  here—"  when 

they  were  all  asleep  ...  I  slipped  out  and  came  to  Cliff 
urangham." 

"SoK><)!"  said  the  Spawer,  spraying  his  comprehension 
hu-ely  this  time  with  the  word,  as  though  it  were  a  shower- 
bath  to  enlightenment.  "  That's  the  secret  of  things  at  last. 
IS  It  ?  His  eyes  were  spinning  on  the  girl  like  peg  tops  in 
delicious  amusement.  "And  I  suppose  I've  got  to  guard  it 
with  my  life's  blood  ?  "  ^ 

A  grateful  face  flashed  thankfulness  up  at  him  for  its  relief 
from  the  necessity  of  appeal. 

"  Here's  the  bond,"  said  he.  "  Subscribe,  and  say  done  " 
He  threw  out  an  open  palm  of  contract  across  the  table,  and 
the  small  hand  crept  into  it  with  the  timorous,  large-hearted 
trust  for  an  unfamiliar  shelter.  "And  I'm  afraid,"  he  said 
self-reproachfully,  "  that  you've  torn  your  dress  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ...  a  little."  She  made-believe  to  look  at  her 
skirt  between  the  table  and  sofa,  and  take  stock  of  the  damage 
done.     "  It's  nothing."  * 

"At  the  time,"  said  the  Spawer,  "it  sounded  terrible 
enough.     I  hope  it  isn't  as  bad  as  the  sound." 

She  drew  up  what  appeared  to  be  the  ruined  remnants  of  a 
phylactery,  and  held  it  above  the  table-edge  for  his  scrutiny 
saying  :  "  It  doesn't  matter,"  with  a  hopeful  smile 

"  But  that's  awful,"  he  said  distressfully. 

•'  It's  only  an  old  skirt,"  she  explained,  making  light  of  the 
raiment  with  true  feminine  instinct,  lest  |.>erhaps   he   might 

'."l^'l?  ^?^  "o  better.     "I  can  soon  mend  it." 

"  Snail  I  fetch  you  a  needle  and  some  cotton  ?  "  he  asked 
in  a  penitential  voice.     "  I  have  both  upstairs." 

The  girl's   eyes   made  a  quick  clutch  at  the  needle  and 
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cotton,  but  her  lips  hung  back  meekly  to  a  suggestion  of  pins, 
with  some  murmur  about  "  trouble." 

"  Trouble  !  "  said  the  Spawer. 

He  spun  the  word  up  in  contemptuous  disregard  as  though 
it  were  a  shuttlecock,  and  slipped  blithely  up  the  little  s'.air- 
case.  A  second  or  so  later,  when  she  had  heard  him  drop 
the  matches  and  rake  over  the  carpet  for  them  with  his  tinger- 
ends,  and  weave  sundry  spiderous  tracks  across  the  ceiling,  he 
was  down  again  triumphantly  extending  the  objects  of  his 
quest. 

All  too  quickly  the  girl  whipped  the  serrated  edges  of  serge 
together,  while  he  watched  her — with  a  busy  back  and  forth  of 
needle — snapped  the  thread  round  a  determined  sm  1  finger, 
shook  the  skirt  into  position,  and  rose  (conscientious  y  sheath- 
ing the  needle  in  the  cotton  bobbin),  showing  parted  lips  for 
gratitude  and  farewell.  The  latter,  taking  the  Spawer 
somewhat  by  surprise,  awakened  all  at  once  his  dormant 
solicitude. 

"  But  you're  not  going  .  .  .  now  !  "  he  said.  The  girl  said 
softly,  "If  he  pleased."  "Why,  you  haven't  half  finished!" 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  desolate  tumbler,  its  contents 
untasled,  with  here  and  there  a  stray  spiritless  sparkle  seeking 
the  surface,  hopeless  of  ever  getting  beyond.  The  girl  looked 
remorsefully  at  the  object  of  her  neglect,  and  said,  still  more 
softly,  "  If  he  didn't  mind  .  .  ." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  the  Spawer  reassured  her.  "  But  are 
you  quite  sure,"  he  said  anxiously,  "  that  you're  strong  enough 
to  start  back — just  yet  ?     Do  you  think  it's  altogether  wise  ?  " 

The  girl  thought  it  so  wise  that  the  Spawer  had  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  cotton  bobbin  from  her,  a  thing 
which  his  fingers  (in  their  concern  for  her  welfare)  showed  a 
certain  disinclination  to  do. 

"At  least,"  said  he,  "you'll  let  me  see  you  back  as  far  as 
Hesketh's  corner?"  But  the  girl  said,  "Oh  no,  please  .  .  . 
and  thank  you.  .  .  .  I'm  accustcmed  to  walk  alone,"  so  once 
again  he  felt  constrained  to  abide  by  her  decision,  not  knowing 
how  many  secret  considerations  might  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  it. 

"  But  .  .  .  look  here,"  he  said,  in  a  conclusive  spurt  of 
candour,  brought  about  by  the  imminence  of  their  parting ; 
"...  we're  not  saying  good-bye  for  good,  are  we  ?  " 

"  I— I  hnpe  not,"  snid  the  girl,  and  something  stirred  her 
lips  and  lashes  as  though  a  breeze  had  blown  across  them. 

"Well,   I  hope  not  too,"  said  the  Spawer.    "For   that 
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would  make  me  feel  sad  I  mustn't  keep  you  <»ny  longer  now, 
I  know,  for  I  don't  want  you  to  get  into  trouble ;  but  it's 
awuilly  good  of  you  to  have  come,  and  believe  me,  I'm  really 
grateful.  If  there's  anything  in  music  I  can  do  for  you,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  you've  only  to  ask,  and  it  shall  be  done  for 
you  with  pleasure.  Honest  Injun.  You  <  on't  forget,  will 
you  ?  " 

The  girl  said  she  could  never  forget  ...  his  kindness. 

"  It's  a  promise,  then  ?  "  said  the  Spawer,  blinking  oblivion 
of  his  kindness. 

Again  the  little  unseen  breath  blew  across  her  features  at 
the  question,  and  to  his  surprise  he  could  have  almost  sworn 
to  tears  upon  her  lashes  when  he  looked  up  for  afifirma- 
tion  in  the  girl's  eyes.  To  cover  any  confusion  that  his  words 
might  have  wrought,  he  put  out  a  friendly  hand  for  parting. 

"  All  right,"  said  he,  in  voice  of  cheerful  agreement.  "  So 
/Aat's  settled,"  though  a  dozen  c  jestions  were  fighting  for  first 
place  on  his  lips  as  he  said  it.  The  little  brown  hand  stole 
for  the  second  time  into  the  shelter  of  his  own  with  a  solemnity 
that,  at  other  moments,  he  could  have  lau(;hed  at,  and  a 
moment  later  the  Spawer  was  left  gazing  at  the  orchard  gate, 
thrown  three-quarters  open,  as  he  had  done  in  that  first 
memorable  moment,  with  the  girl's  soft  footsteps  merged  every 
■econd  more  deceptively  in  the  starry  stillness  of  night. 
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Whatfvkr  the  Spawer  might  choose  to  say  of  himself  for 
piirposi's  of  humour  (not,  I  am  afraid,  an  invariable  pole-star 
to  truth),  he  was  no  sluggard.  By  agreement,  dated  the  first 
night  of  his  arrival,  Jeff  Uixon  was  to  get  a  penny  a  day  for 
bringing  up  the  bath  water  and  having  him  into  it  at  seven  in 
the  morning.  Something  short  of  the  hour  Jeff  would  stumble 
up  tlie  little  steep  staircase,  with  his  tongue  out,  behind  a  bij; 
bucket  of  cold  water  (the  last  of  three  drawn  to  get  !  e  full 
freshness  of  the  pump),  and  anticipating  a  few  minutes  in  his 
statement  of  the  time,  make  preliminary  clamour  for  the  .Spawer's 
acknowledgment  before  departing  to  fetch  the  hot.  From 
which  moment  fortii  the  Spawer  was  a  marked  man,  whom  no 
subterfuge  or  earthly  ingenuity  could  save.  Once,  when  the 
acknowledgment  went  to  the  crack  under  the  door  (where 
Jetf  s  mouth  was),  disguised  as  a  snore  of  portly  and  autocratic 
demeanour — "Ay,  bud  ye  wasn't  snorin'  when  ah  wor  at 
bottom  o'  stairs,"  the  relentless  mouth  decided;  and  after 
two  more  unsuccessful  efforts  to  carry  the  ball  of  conviction 
past  that  wily  goal-keeper,  -the  snore  returned  to  bed  and 
dissolved  into  a  drowsy  voice  that  begged  the  mouth  to  be 
so  good  as  to  call  again. 

"  An'  loss  my  penny ! "  cried  Jeff,  with  fine  commercial 
scorn  at  the  suggestion.  "  Nay,  we'll  'ave  ye  oot  o'  bed  an' 
all,  noo  we've  gotten  started  o'  ye." 

And  tramped  diabolically  downstairs  after  the  second 
bucket. 

But  though  a  little  comedy  of  this  sort,  now  and  again, 
served  to  test  the  validity  of  the  agreement,  and  show  the 
Spawer  that  nothing — short  of  repealing  the  penny— could 
save  him  from  the  inexorable  machinery  that  his  own  hand 
had  set  in  motion,  there  was  little  real  need  of  the  bond, 
except  to  guarantee  that  the  bath-water  should  be  up  to  time. 
More  often  than  not  these  preliminary  shuffles  came  from  a 
man  alertly  drawn  up  in  bed,  with  a  full  score  spread  across 
his  knees,  who  had  been  writing  and  erasing  hard  since 
sunrise. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  the  girl's  visit  the  sun  peeped 
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ovrr  the  Spawer's  sill  according  to  custom,  and  the  Spawer 
jumped  out  of  bed  to  let  him  in.  Already  Nature's  symphony 
was  111  full  swing — a  mighty,  crescive,  spinning  movement  of 
uidustry,  borne  up  to  him  on  a  whirr  of  indefatigable  wings. 
The  sun  had  cleared  the  clifT  railmgs  and  was  traveilmg 
merrily  upward  on  an  unimpeded  course,  though  still  the 
grassland  lay  grey  in  ''ie  shadow  beneath  its  glistening  quilt 
of  dew,  and  every  spider's  web  hung  silver-weighted  like  a  tut 
new-drawn  with  treasure  from  the  sea.  He  stayed  by  the 
window  a  space,  and  then  let  go  the  curtain  with  an  amused, 
reminiscent  laugh. 

"  I  wonder  who  on  earth  she  is  ?  "  he  said. 

He  scooped  up  the  bulky  armful  of  music-sheets  that  con- 
stituted his  present  labours  at  the  concerto,  and  went  back  to 
bed  with  them.  Hut  though  he  made  a  determined  desk  of 
his  knees  and  spread  the  papers  out  with  a  business-like 
adjustment  of  pages,  the  work  prospered  but  poorly  when  it 
came  to  the  pencil.  After  a  short  spell  of  it  he  sat  back  in 
bed,  with  his  hands  locked  under  his  neck  and  his  elbows 
flanged  on  either  side  of  his  head  like  blinkers,  staring  alter- 
nately at  the  wiiidow  (that  grew  fast  in  strength  of  sunlight) 
and  the  fire|ilace  facing  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  its  two  prize- 
pig  labels  of  lead  tied  up  over  the  mantelpiece,  blue-ribboned, 
and  testifying  to  the  quality  of  Dixon's  great-grandfather's 
pork,  Heaven  knows  how  many  years  ago.  For  the  events 
of  last  night  were  a  too  inviting  vintage  to  be  left  uncorked 
and  untasted,  and  it  must  be  forgiven  him  that  he  let  his  lips 
stray  to  the  cup  while  the  wonder-sparkles  still  played  in  it. 
Out  of  this  glowing  wine  of  remembrance  he  attempted  to  win 
back  the  girl's  face,  and  did  not  altogether  succeed.  He 
reclaimed  certain  shifting  impressions  of  red  lips  exaggeratedly 
curled ;  of  great  round  eyes  burning  out  like  the  head-lamps 
of  an  express ;  of  multiplied  freckles  about  the  brows  and  nose, 
that  might  have  been  the  mottles  on  a  dab  ;  of  a  startling 
white  throat  beyond  where  the  sun  had  dominion;  of  a 
shabby  blue  Tam-o'-Shanter  and  a  perfect  midnight  of  hair- 
but  all  of  them  seen  grotesquely,  as  it  might  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cup,  with  himself  blowing  on  the  wine. 

"  The  thing  is,"  he  decided,  "  1  was  a  fool  not  to  stare 
harder  and  ask  more  questions.  This  comes  of  trying  to  act 
the  gentleman." 

Duly  before  seven  came  Teff  Djxon  stumhlin"  un  ths*  stair- 
case, and  dumped  the  first  bucket  down  at  the  Spawer's  door 
with  a  ringing  clash  of  handle. 
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"  Noo  then,"  he  called  under  the  door,  when  he  had  sum- 
moned the  Spawer  lustily  by  n£»me,  and  hit  the  panel  several 
resounding  flat-handers  (as  specified  in  the  agreement).  "  It's 
tonned  (turned)  seven  o'clock,  an'  another  gran',  fine  day  for 
ye  an'  all.  Amy's  gotten  ye  some  mushrooms— some  right 
big  uns  an'  some  little  conny  (tiny)  uns,  a  gret  basket  full 
oot  o"  big  field.     Will  ye  'ev  'em  for  breakfast?" 

"  Will  I  ? "  The  Spawer  shot  together  the  loose  sheets 
gathered  in  attendance  upon  an  idle  muse,  and  tossed  them 
dexterously  on  to  the  nearest  chair,  as  though  they  were  a 
pancake.  "  Ah,  me  bhoy  !  me  bhoy  !  "  he  called  out,  in  the 
rich,  mellow  brogue  of  one  whose  heart  was  on  a  sudden 
turned  to  sunlight.  "  That's  me  bhoy  !  me  bhoy  !  WuU  Oi 
have  thim  for  breakfast,  me  bhoy,  me  bhoy  ?  " 

"  Ay,  will  ye  ?  "  inquired  the  mouth  behind  the  door-crack, 
keen  to  know  whether  there  was  ai)preciation  to  be  shared  or 
not. 

"Ay,  wull  Oi?"  echoed  the  voice  of  glowing  fervour. 
"  Wull  Oi,  bedad  !  me  bhoy  ?  Mushrooms,  ye  say  !  Is't 
me  the  bhoy  for  mushrooms  !  Arrah,  thin,  me  bonny  bhoy, 
is't  me  the  bhoy  for  mushrooms  !  " 

After  a  pause :  "  D'ye  mean  yes  ? "  asked  the  mouth 
dubiously,  and  with  meekness. 

"  Ah,  phwat  a  boy  it  is  to  read  the  very  sowl  o'  man  an' 
shpake  it  !  Yis's  the  word,  bi  the  beard  o'  St.  Pathrick,  iv  he 
had  wan  (which  Oi'm  doubtin'),  an'  a  small,  inconsiderable 
jug  o'  rale  cowld  boilin'  wather  whin  ye  retoorn  convanient 
wid  yer  next  bucket,  me  bhoy,  bi  yer  lave  an'  savin'  yer 
prisince  ! " 

"  Will  yon  little  un  wi'  yalier  stripes  do?  "  says  the  mouth, 
brimming  with  the  enthusiasm  of  willing,  and  makin-  from  the 
door-crack  for  immediate  departure. 

Whereupon,  in  receipt  of  the  Spawer's  agreement,  the  boots 
stumbled  down  the  stairs  a.-ain,  as  though  there  were  no  feet 
in  them,  but  had  been  thrown  casually  from  top  to  bottom, 
A  minute  or  so  later,  when  they  had  staggered  up  with  the 
second  bucket,  and  been  cast  down  again  to  fetch  the  jug,  and 
come  back  with  it,  the  owner  of  them  bestrode  all  these 
accumulated  necessities  laid  out  upon  the  little  landing,  and 
let  himself  into  the  Spawer's  room — a  blue-eyed,  ^air-haired 
Saxon  of  thirteen,  with  white  teeth  and  a  quick  smile, 
sharpened  like  a  razor  on  the  cunning  whetstone  of  the 
district, 

"  'Ere's  yer  cold,"  said  he,  stooping  to  lift  it  in  after  i.im. 
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"  An'  Vrc's  yer  warm,"  bringing  to  view  the  steaming  wooden 
I  ail,  witli  as  much  rentiniscence  of  milk  about  the  water  as  we 
have  to  pay  for  by  the  gill  in  town.  '•  An'  'erc's  yer  rale  cold 
boilin'.     'Ow  div  ye  fin'  yerscn  this  mornin'  ?  " 

"  111  bed,"  says  the  Sjiawer,  "  thanking  you  kindly,  where  I 
put  myself  last  night." 

"  N(K)  then,  noo  then!"  with  that  indulgent  tone  of  grownup 
wisdom  which  is  the  birlhrigiit  of  every  baby  in  Ullbrig,  and 
on  whi(  h  it  practises  its  first  lisp ;  "  are  ye  agate  o'  that  road 
already  ?  Ye  mun  'a  got  the  steel  i'  bed  wi'  ye,  ah  thmk— ye 
seem  strange  an'  sharj),  ti-morn."  He  pulled  the  bath  from  its 
hiding  under  the  bed,  set  the  mats  about  it,  and  brought  the 
pails  oyer  within  reach.  "  Noo,  it's  all  ready  an'  waitin',  so 
ye  'adn't  need  to  start  shuttin'  yer  eyes.  Let's  see  ye  miivin', 
an'  ah'll  Ik;  away." 

Tiie  Spawer  made  a  feeble  shufTle  of  legs  under  the  blankets, 
and  smiled  with  the  seraphic  content  of  one  who  has  done  his 
duty. 

"  Nay,  ah  s'll  want  to  sec  ye  on  end,  an'  all,"  Jeff  said 
sternly,  "  belore  ah  gan  mi  ways.  Come  n<-o,  Mr.  Wynne- 
one,  two,  three  !  " 

Thus  adjured,  the  Spawer  found  strength  to  raise  his  eyelids 
after  a  few  moments  of  bland  inertness  under  Jeffs  re.  rd, 
and  turned  out  affably  (with  them  down  again)  on  to  the' 
pegged  rug  alongside. 

"  That's  better,"  said  Jeff,  with  conciliatory  admiration. 

"  Is  it?"  the  Spawer  inquired  sweetly,  sitting  down  on  the 
bedside  to  think  over  the  matter,  and  rubbing  form  contem- 
platively into  his  hocks.  "  Oh  !  .  .  .  Then  get  me  the  third 
razor  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  case,  and  I'll  kill  myself. 
Also  the  strop  and  the  brush  and  juu  and  soap-tube.  .  .  ." 

"  D'ye  mean  a  shave  ?  "  asked  Jeff,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Merely  another  name  for  it,"  the  Spawer  told  him. 

••  What  div  ye  want  ti  get  shaved  for  ?  "  Jeff  persisted. 

"  Oh ! "  .  .  .  The  Spawer  sifted  a  few  replies  under  rapid 
sniv.y,  as  though  he  were  rolling  a  palmful  of  grain,  and 
picked  out  one  at  random.  "...  For  fun." 

"  Ah  thought  ye  wasn't  gannin'  to  shave  no  more  while  ye'd 
gotten  that  there  piece  o'  yours  written  ! " 

"Whatever  put  that  idea  into  your  head?"  asked  the 
Spawtr,  in  surprise. 

"Vou,"  said  Jeff,  with  forceful  directness.     "It  was  you 

Itii  me." 
"  I  ?  " 
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This  second  interrogation  caught  Jeff  beneath  the  ear  like 
an  underhand,  and  btaggcred  his  faith. 

"Why,  noo,  ye  know  very  well  it  was,"  he  said,  with 
righteous  appeal. 

"  1  low  wicked  of  me  to  tell  such  a  story,"  the  Spawer  said 
warmly. 

"  Bud  it  weean't  be  a  story  if  ye  divn't  shave  an'  all,"  Jeff 
pointed  out  <|i.ickly,  with  a  diabolical  desire  to  save  the 
Spawer's  credit. 

"  If  I  told  a  story  tlie  other  day,"  said  the  Spawer  resolutely, 
"  I'm  not  going  to  slip  out  of  it  by  telling  another  now.  I 
said  I'd  shave  this  morning;  and  shave  I  will." 

"Ah  do  believe  you're  gannin'  after  some  young  lady  or 
other,"  JefT  declared,  drawing  by  a  c^uick  inspiration  the 
goMen  long  straw  of  enlightenment  out  of  all  this  chaff. 

"I low  dare  you,"  said  the  Spawer,  rising  from  the  bed  in 
protest,  "  try  to  put  such  ideas  into  the  head  of  an  innocent 
young  man,  old  enough  to  be  your  father.  Hither  with  the 
razor  at  once,"  he  commanded,  "and  let's  shave  your  head." 

But  inside,  out  of  sight  behind  all  this  laughter,  he  sent  a 
knowing,  sagacious  glance  to  his  soul. 

"The  young  divil  !"  he  said. 

He  shaved,  like  the  Chinese  executioners,  with  despatch  ; 
whistled  blithely  through  his  bath  as  though  he  were  a  linnet 
hung  out  in  the  sun,  and  was  downstairs  as  soon  as  might  be. 
The  little  room  greeted  him  cheerfully  in  its  cool  breakfast 
array,  holding  forth  a  great,  heavenly-scented  garland  of 
wall  (lowers  and  sweet-williams  and  mignonette — for  all  the 
world  like  some  dear,  diminutive,  old-fashioned  damsel  in  white 
muslin-  and  his  eye  softened  unconsciously  to  an  appreciative 
smile.  There,  loo,  was  the  sofa  consecrate  to  Dixon.  He 
looked  at  it  with  a  more  conscious  extension  of  smile— thinking, 
no  doubt,  of  Dixon.  Then  he  shook  the  bell  for  breakfast, 
being  an-liungcred,  and  smelling  the  mushrooms. 

Smiling  at  them  too,  before  so  many  moments,  with  wolfish 
satisfaction  as  they  made  their  a|)j)earance  through  the  door 
(unsnecked  timidly  by  the  smaller  half  of  the  twins,  and  flying 
wide  to  Miss  Bates'  determined  toe),  in  company  with  the 
bacon  and  toast  and  steaming  hot  milk  and  coffee  on  the  big, 
battered  tray  of  black  Japan,  thrown  out  squarely  from  a  firm, 
abdominal  foundation,  and  secured  at  either  foremost  corner 
with  a  salmon-coloured  fist. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Miss  Bates  was  Dixon's  orphan  niece,  whose  case  deserves  all 
the  pity  you  ran  afford  to  give  it,  as  we  sliall  see.  Left  fjuite 
alone  in  the  world  by  the  death  of  her  father  (who  had  no 
more  thought  for  lier  future  than  to  fall  off  his  horse,  head 
downwards,  in  the  dark),  she  was  most  cruelly  abducted  by 
her  wicked  uncle  to  Cliff  Wrangham  (much  against  lier  will — 
and  his  own),  and  imprisoned  there  under  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  having  to  work  like  one  of  the  family.  Small 
surprise,  then,  that  her  blighted  life  was  in  constant  conflict 
with  Destiny,  with  Cliff  Wrangham,  Dixon's  bread  (on  which 
she  took  revenge  every  time  she  had  the  baking  of  it),  and 
doing  anything  she  was  bidden — this  last  being  the  chief 
thorn  in  her  daily  martyrdom  of  indignities.  You  must  not 
call  her  the  scullery-maid  or  the  dairy-maid  or  the  kitchen- 
miid,  but  rather,  with  the  blood-right  to  give  back  word  for 
word  and  go  about  her  day's  work  grumbling,  you  must  appoint 
her  a  place  among  the  ranks  of  unhappy  heroines — reduced, 
distressed,  and  down-trodden  beneath  the  iron-shod  heel  of 
labour.  She  was,  indeed,  the  jiersecuted  damosel  of  medijeval 
romance,  brought  up  to  modern  weight  and  size  and  standard 
—not  the  least  of  her  many  afflictions  being  that  she  was 
forcibly  christened  Mary  Anne  by  heartless  parents,  while  yet 
a  helpless  infant,  and  that  nobody  called  her  anything  else. 
Her  lips  were  full  of  prophetic  utterances  as  to  last  straws ;  as 
to  what  certain  peoi)le  (not  so  very  many  miles  away)  would  find 
for  themselves  one  morning  (not  so  very  far  ahead)  when  they 
got  up  and  came  downstairs,  and  said,  "  Where's  somebody?" 
and  never  an  answer,  and  no  need  to  say  then  they  were  sorry, 
as  if  they  hadn't  been  warned  ! 

Up  in  the  little  rough-raftered  bedroom  over  the  scullery 
was  her  maidenly  bower,  looking  on  to  the  foldyard  across 
the  cow-slied  roof  through  its  one-paned  eye,  that  punctuated 
the  white  -  washed  wall  to  an  elbow's  depth  above  the 
hanging  sixpenny  mirror  and  the  toy  washstand.  Here 
Miss  Bates  would  flutter  on  soft  pinions  to  brood  over  her 
wrongs,  and  in  the  grey  painted  box  by  the  door,  with  three 
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spectral  skirtb  lian^in^;  down  to  it,  inside  out,  from  their  wooden 
jKgs,  dip  a  fiirtivi-  arm  as  far  as  the  shoulder  l)lade  to  where 
her  treasured  hbrary  of  books  lay  snugly  ensconced  beneath 
confidential  articles  of  feminine  apparel  that  have  neither  name 
nor  existence  for  modest  historians :  "  Maria  Monk,"  cloth- 
bound  edition ;  the  "  Dream  Book,"  garlanded  title,  mostly 
referred  to  by  daybreak ;  "  Revelations  of  an  Escaped  Nun," 
very  backless  and  dccolUti;  the  "  Language  of  Flowers"  ;  and 
lastly,  "Ix)ve,  Courtship,  and  Marriage";  all  of  which  would 
have  been  on  the  fire-back  in  two  twos  had  Mrs.  Dixon  only 
so  much  as  thought  that  they  existed.  On  these  Miss  Hates 
fed  her  virgin  fancy  till  her  soul  was  so  polarised  to  romance 
that  it  flew  infallibly  to  its  magnetism  at  whatever  distance, 
like  the  needle  m  the  north ;  oscillating  wildly  between  the 
gentle  extremes  of  elopement  and  amorous  abduction.  While, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Spawer,  romance  agitated  her 
maidenly  composure  at  such  close  (juarters  tliat  she  snorted 
into  his  presence  with  uplifted  nostrils  like  a  whinnying  war- 
horse,  [.artitularly  when  staggering  under  the  burden  of  a  new 
injury  -what  time  she  dumped  her  confidences  unprefaced 
into  his  hearing  as  though  she  were  discharging  sacks  of  coal : 

"  Milk's  gone  sour  noo." 

'•  Ye  can't  do  owt  right  for  'em." 

"  What  if  ah  didn't  scald  cans  !  " 

"They  sewdn't  gie  me  no  cans  to  scald,  an'  then  ah  sewdn't 
forget  none." 

"  Nobody's  to  Jorget  nowt  bud  thessens  i'  this  'oose,  an' 
they've  nobody  hud  thessens  to  please." 

"  They'll  be  settin'  blame  o'  me  once  too  ofTcns,  an'  then 
they'll  know." 

One  very  pleasing  psychological  experiment,  of  which  the 
Spawer  was  particularly  fond,  was  to  probe  Miss  Bates' 
confidence  on  the  subject  of  the  prettiest  girl  in  Ullbrig— 
whereupon  she  would  jib  obstinately  and  refuse  to  be  coaxed 
past  the  question  by  whip  or  sugar.  This  morning,  when  his 
breakfast  lay  outspread  before  him  in  regal  odorous  array,  he 
tried  the  old  experiment  once  more— though  with  rather  more 
sincerity  of  purpose. 

"Now  who,"  he  said,  dipping  a  liberal  measurement  of 
spoon  into  the  mushrooms,  and  smiling  confidential  inquiry 
at  Miss  Bates,  who  was  balanced  gently  by  the  door,  with  its 
edtie  trrasned  in  her  r.-H  riirUf  hor.^  ..^.j  u„r  ^i — i.  ^,--,  . 
.       ,"     ,'  .     — , —  ■" '■-">  "■''■^   ='-*    Cricck,  pressed 

T^^m  *^'.^  ^«^'"^i  it^e  knuckles— "is  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Ullbrig?" 
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Miss  Bates  threw  up  her  nostrils  at  this  direct  challenge  of 
romance,  and  squirmed  with  such  maidenly  desire  to  insist 
her  own  claims  through  silence,  that  the  tray  in  her  left  hand 
banged  about  her  knccs  like  distant  thunder. 

"  Cliff  Wrangham  alius  reckons  ti  count  in  wi'  Oolbrig," 
she  said,  craftily  extending  the  contested  area  to  include  her 
own  pretensions,  and  tossing  her  head  as  though  she  were 
champirig  a  bit. 

"  But  leaving  Cliff  Wrangham  out  of  the  question,"  suggested 
the  Spawer,  in  a  voice  o'"  'land  affability. 

Miss  Bates'  knees  stif     .cd  to  the  struggle. 

"  Cliff  Urangham's  Oolbrig  an'  Oolbrig's  Cliff  Wrangham 
'ereahouts,"  she  told  him.  "  Ah  nivver  'card  tell  o'  Cliff 
Wrangham  bein'  left  out  i'  that  road." 

"  'I'hen  let's  leave  it  out  now,"  said  the  Spawer,  with  cruel 
uersistence,  "  for  the  first  time." 

"  Ah  see  no  ways  o'  doin'  it,"  she  declared,  and  down  sank 
the  subject  between  them  once  more,  lead-weighted,  like  a 
shroud  in  the  sea. 

So  the  Spawer  was  left  smiling  over  his  cup  in  the  old 
starting  price  ignorance,  knowing  no  more  about  the  blue 
Tam-o'-Shanter  than  ever.  He  enjoyed  his  mushrooms  very 
much,  and  went  twice  to  coffee.  Then,  breakfast  over,  he 
crossed  over  to  the  piano,  ran  his  hands  over  the  keys,  and 
set  himself  to  his  daily  occupation  without  loss  of  time. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
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Thick  saffron  of  sunlight  filled  the  lungs  of  the  little  room  to 
their  uttermost  rapacity  through  the  drawn  blind.  Every  now 
and  then  it  rechar:;ed  them  from  the  outer  sunlight  with  a 
ileep,  recuiH-rative  breath,  like  a  sleeper  turning,  and  the 
lowermost  octave  of  the  piano  blazed  out  in  gold,  played  over 
by  blood  red  fingers.  Down  below  the  window-sash,  about 
the  shelterless  roots  of  the  rose  tree,  moored  along  the  wall 
line  in  barge-like  flotilla  and  at  anchor  over  the  hard,  sun- 
b.iked  path,  lay  gathered  the  Spawer's  faithful  band  of  feathered 
friends,  awaiting  recurrence  of  the  bounty  so  liberally  bestowed 
upon  them  at  meals.  Each  time  the  blind  stirred  they  uprose 
in  spires  of  expectant  beak,  whereat  the  Spawer,  squinting 
sideways,  would  see  the  window  space  set  with  jewelled, 
viyilant  eyes,  while  afloat  on  the  wavy  green  border  of  grass 
beyond  the  pathway  a  snow-white  convoy  of  ducklings  drew 
their  bills  from  beneath  fleecy  breasts  and  got  under  soft 
cat  kle  of  steam,  ready  to  sail  for  the  window  at  the  first  signal 
of  crumbs.  The  twins  were  out  on  the  grass  too,  a  busy- 
mituled  pair  of  partners  holding  equal  interests  in  a  life  sum 
of  ten  years,  and  making  the  most  of  it.  The  Machiavellian 
Ivcwis,  counting  his  seniority  by  seconds,  with  the  wily  mind 
of  a  diplomat  and  the  ready  speech  of  his  father,  and  the 
Mosaic  Reggie,  following  him  implicitly  in  docile  lisp,  with 
nothing  to  say  for  himself  at  broken  teacup  time.  Their 
eyes  had  a  persistent  fascination  for  the  Spawer's  window — 
being  under  stringent  orders  to  hold  away  from  it — and  they 
could  be  heard  keej)ing  each  other  diligently  in  mind  of  the 
obligation,  the  voice  of  Lewis  predominating  : 

"  N'oo  then  !     Ye  knaw  what  Missis  Dixon  telt  ye." 

"Come  back.     Ye're  ower  near." 

"  Ye'll  be  gcttin'  into  trouble,  mi  lad." 

"  Mah  wod  .  .  .  bud  it's  a  bit  o'  rare  nice  music,  yon" 
— accompanying  a  yearning  look  towards  the  obdurate  drawn 
blind,  but  inore  particularly,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  that  the 
Spawer  might  remember  and  think  kindly  of  this  appreciation 
•.^  he  ever  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Fussitter's  shop. 
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After  a  moment,  with  fierce  resumption  of  protest :  "  Mek  a 
l.ss  noise  witli  ye   ...  or  ye'll  be  gettin'  a  bat  an'  all !  .  .  . 
A  smack,  ah  mean,"  in  quick  deference  to  the  kitchen  window 
where  a  stern  maternal  voice  (West  Riding  born  and  bred) 
was  wont  to  lurk  and  pounce  upon  stray  idioms  of  an  Ullbng 
diakct.     Once,  when  the  eyes  of  Lewis  were  convicted   of 
trespass  across  the  uncurtained  gap  by  the  Spawer  himself,  the 
conviction  was  parried  hastily  with  a  premature  "  Ah'm  ve7 
well,  thank  ye.     Div  ye  want  me  to  bring  letters  to  wmder  if 

there's  onny  ? "  r        .u 

Reggie,  with  a  sudden  scared  eye  for  consequences  from  the 
kitchen  at  this  daring   establishment  of  relations,  scrambled 
actively  to  his  feet  and  waded  desperately  away  through  the 
long  grass,  leaving  the  remark  over  his  shoulder : 
"  Ah'm  off  ti  pond." 

Now  and  again  the  blind  darkened  to  the  crunch  of  footsteps, 
and  there  would  be  a  typhoon  among  the  poultry.  Jeff  went 
by  with  a  basket  to  the  orchard,  while  a  little  later  Dixon  — 
in  receipt  of  special  privilege— pushed  the  blind  boldly  aside 
with  his  head  to  a  fragrant  inlet  of  tobacco,  and  said,  after  a 
cheery  survey  round  the  apartment :  ,  •  , ., 

••  Ye've  gotten  agate,  then.  .  .  .  Noo,  what'll  they  be  doin  i 
France  ti-morn,  think  ye  ?  Some  rum  things.  ^A'/Zawander  " 
(warrant). 

After  his  departure,  for  an  hour  or  more  nothing  but  sunUght 
stirred  the  Spawer's  blind.  Then  the  voice  of  Lewis  was  heard 
in  close  proximity  outside,  upreared  dizzily  between  high 
intimidation  and  tears,  like  an  unsteady  equilibrist  on  a  tight- 
rope :  "  pAih  !  ye  mun't  tek  'em.  Let  me  tek  'em.  'E  telt  me 
ah'd  to  tek  'em.  Ye  divn't  ought  to  tek  'em.  It's  me  what 
ought  to  tek  'em.  Ah  want  to  tek  'em."  The  figure  fell  head- 
long off  the  tight-rope  by  the  Spawer's  door,  was  brushed 
aside  to  a  bustle  of  obdurate  stiff  print  and  ap[»arently 
trampled  on,  and  the  next  moment  the  Spawer's  first  crop 
of  Cliff  VVrangham  letters  was  extended  to  him  in  Miss 
Bates'  gentle  fist. 

"  Three  letters,  a  post-card,  an'  a  fortygraft,"  said  Miss  Bates, 
relaxing  the  projjrietary  clench  of  thumb  (tightened  recently 
for  dominion  over  the  downcast  Lewis),  and  suffering  the 
Spawer  to  gather  them  from  her  confiding  hand  with  all  the 
romantic  symbolism  of  a  bouquet.  "  It's  good  to  be  you  an' 
"cv  ietiers  sent  yc  wi'oot  nobody  pesterin'  where  they  come 
fro'.     Will  there  be  onnything  for  post  to  tek  back  ?  " 

"  Let's  see  .  .  ."  said  the  Spawer,  skimming  the  ix)st-card 
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more  rapidly  than  Miss  Hates  had  done  before  him.     "  Is  he 
waiting  ?  " 

"It's  not  a  'e,"  Miss  Hates  replied,  with  no  manifest  relish 
of  the  fact.  "  An'  she's  stood  at  kitchen  door.  'Appen  she's 
waitin'  to  be  asked  twice  to  <.ome  in  an'  sit  'ersen  down — bud 
she'll  'ave  to  wait.  Once  is  good  enough  for  most  folk,  an'  it 
niun  do  for  'er." 

I'he  Spawcr  finished  the  post-card,  tossing  it  on  the  table, 
and  forced  his  fingers  beneath  the  riaji  of  thf  next  envelope. 

"What?"  said  he.  with  a  smile  of  amused  surprise.  "  Is 
the  postman  a  lady,  then  ?" 

"  Nay,"  repudiated  Miss  Bates,  stripping  the  amusement  oflT 
his  surprise,  and  treating  the  question  in  grim  earnest.  "  She'd 
onnly  like  to  be.  It'd  suit  'er  a  deal  belter  nor  trainplin'  about 
roads  wi'  a  brown  bag  ower  'er  hack." 

"  It  sounds  charming  enough,"  said  the  Spawer,  throwing 
himself  with  a  diabolical  heartiness  into  the  idea.  "  What  sort 
of  a  postman  is  she?" 

"  .\o  different  fro'  nobody  else,"  Miss  Hates  gives  grudgingly, 
"thuugh  she  'ods  (holds)  'er  chin  where  most  folk's  noses  is. 
They  gic-  'er  six  shillin'  a  week  for  carryin'  letters  to  Cliff 
Wrangham  an'  Far  Wrangham  an'  round  by  .Shippus— an'  it 
mud  he  ten  bi  t'  way  she  sets  up." 

"Six  shillings  a  week,"  the  Sjjawer  mused  wonderingly. 
"Just  a  shilling  a  day  and  be- a- good -girl -for- nothing  on 
Sunday.  She'll  need  all  the  pride  she  can  muster  to  help  her 
through  on  that." 

'There's  twenty  for  t'  job  onny  day  she  teks  into  'er  'ead  to 

.•e  it,"  Miss  Hates  reHected,  with  callous  inditil'erence.  "  She's 
n'  occasion  to  keep  it  agen  (nnl.-ss)  she  likes." 

The  Spawer  put  down  the  first  letter  and  opened  the  second. 
It  was  a  bill.  "  i  here'll  be  no  answer  to  this,"  he  said  grimly, 
ar.d  i)assed  on  to  the  third.  He  gave  one  glance  at  the  green 
Helvetian  stamps  under  the  l.u/ern  post-marks,  and  toyed 
with  It  irresolutely  unopened.  "  I  don't  think  the  post  need 
wait,"  he  said,  this  time  casting  the  office  considerately  into 
the  neuter  gender. 

"Ah'll  tell  'er  to  gan,  then,"  Miss  Bates  decided,  with  a 
foretaste  of  the  asperity  that  would  characterise  the  dismissal. 

"I'lease,"  said  the  .Si)awer.  "With  my  thanks  for  her 
kindness  in  waiting." 

"There's  nu  kiminess  in  it,'"  Miss  Hates  disclaimed.  "She's 
got  to  gan  back,  onny  road.  An'  'appen  she  wouldn't  "ave 
offered  bud  ah  was  ower  sharp  to  call  of  'er  before  she'd 
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chance  to  get  away.  She  mun  gan  'er  ways  ti  Far  Wrangham, 
then." 

The  Spawer  had  opened  the  third  envelope,  and  Miss  Bates 
was  blowing  herself  out  in  great  gusts  like  a  strenuous  candle, 
fighting  hard  against  extinction,  when  she  heard  herself 
suddenly  recalled. 

**  After  all,"  he  said,  "  I'm  going  to  be  a  woman  and 
change  my  mind.  Who  writes  cjuickly  writes  double,  and 
saves  two  pages  of  apology.  Then  I  can  get  back  to  work 
with  a  clear  conscience." 

"  Ah'll  tell  'er  she's  got  to  stop,  then,"  said  Miss  Hates. 
•'An'  if  ye'll  ring  bell  when  ye've  finished,  I-ewis  'II  let  me 
know,  an'  ah'll  come  for  letter.  Ye  needn't  trouble  to 
bring  it." 

She  blew  herself  out  to  total  extinction  this  time,  and  the 
Spawer,  throwing  a  leg  over  the  table-end,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  letter  in  hand — a  thin  sheet  of  foreign  note-paper, 
covered  on  three  of  its  pages  with  a  firm  feminine  hand- 
writing. He  read  it  very  carefully  and  earnestly,  his  eyes 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  lines  like  setters  in  a  turnip- 
field,  as  though  they  followed  a  scent,  till  they  brought  up  to 
a  standstill  by  the  signature.     Then  he  took  up  the  photograph. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  girl,  and  he  studied  it  in  such  stillness 
and  concentration  that  his  eyelids,  lowered  motionless  over 
the  downward  gaze,  gave  him  the  semblance  of  a  sleejjer. 
Without  being  beautiful,  the  face  had  beauty,  but  though  he 
took  all  its  features  under  individual  scrutiny,  it  seemed  less 
as  though  he  were  concerned  with  their  intrinsic  worth  than 
that  he  was  searching  through  them  the  answer  to  a  hidden 
train  of  inquiry.  Whether  he  came  near  it  or  not  would  be 
difficult  to  tell.  The  smile  with  which  he  looked  up  at  last 
and  dispersed  the  brooding  cloud  of  concentration  might 
have  been  purely  recollective,  and  with  n(;thing  of  the  oracular 
about  it ;  for  it  set  him  straightway  to  pen  and  ink  and 
writing-paper,  staying  with  him  the  while,  and  through  the 
next  few  minutes  the  sound  of  his  industry  was  never  still. 
Not  until  well  over  on  the  fourth  page  did  the  ]>tn  stay 
behind  in  the  ink  pot,  as  he  sat  batk  to  review  wh.it  was 
written.  Then  the  pen  was  rapidly  withdrawn  again,  to 
subscribe  his  name,  and  he  addressed  the  letter : 


Luzernerhof, 
Luzern, 

Switzerland." 
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With  this  in  his  hnnd,  and  the  big  hath  towel  and  rod 
hatliing  drawers  shing  over  his  arm  from  tSeir  drying  plate  on 
the  hot  sill,  he  made  off  down  the  baked  pathway,  whistling 
pleasantly  like  a  new  pied  piper— a  whole  throng  of  feathered 
followers  at  his  heels.  Hy  the  wooden  gate,  where  the  red 
tiled  pump-walk  makes  junction  with  the  front  path  at  the 
kitchen  end,  Miss  Hates  wa)laid  him,  holding  out  damp 
senu wiped  fmgers,  and  saying  an  exjiectant  "Thank  ye." 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  the  Sp  iwer,  trying  to  dodge  on  either 
side  of  her  ample  bosom  with  an  active  eye  for  the  kit<  hen 
door. 

"For  t'  letter,"  said  Miss  Hates,  unperturbed,  "  if  ye've 
written  it.     Ah'll  gie  it  to  'or  as  she  gans  l)aek." 

"  Hack  where  from?"  inquired  the  S[>awcr,  ,vith  a  sudden 
thirst  for  information. 

"  Fro'  Far  Wrangliam,"  Miss  Hates  told  him,  "...  wi' 
letters  for  Harclav.  Hud  she'll  call  again  on  'er  way  'oine, 
an'  ah'll  see  she  teks  it  an'  all,  then." 

"Thanks  .  .  ."  the  Spawer  derided  on  cnnsiileration, 
"  but  I  think  I'll  see  her  myself.  I  want  to  ask  about 
posts.  .  .  ." 

•'  There's  nobbut  one,"  Miss  Bates  interposed  hurriedly, 
"  an'  it  gans  out  at  'alf-past  four." 

"  That's  not  the  one  I  mean,"  the  Spawer  explained,  and 
tacked  on  very  quickly  :  "  Whii:h  way  does  she  come  back  ?  " 

"  It's  none  so  easy  ti  say,"  Miss  Hates  parried.  "  She  mud 
come  back  bi  Harclay's  road  ...  or  hi— bi" — the  task  of 
devising  a  second  route  being  somewhat  beyond  her  powers  at 
the  moment,  she  fell  back  upon  a  generality — "  bi  some  other 
road,"  adding  for  justification  :  "  She'd  come  thruff  (through) 
'edge  an'  all  if  it  suited  'er." 

"  It's  on  my  way,  anyhow,"  the  Spawer  determined  light 
heartedly.     "  I'll  sit  on  Barclay's  gate  and  take  my  chance." 

He  had  been  silting  on  Harclay's  gate  some  time,  and 
would  have  sold  all  share  or  interest  in  the  chance  for  a  wax 
vesta,  when  suddenly  he  heard  the  stir  of  someone  swiftly 
coming,  and  turning  a  leisurely  head— with  a  hand  laid  ready 
to  drop  to  his  feet  when  they  should  reach  tlie  gate — became 
in  a  moment  keenly  alert  to  an  object  that  showed  now  and 
again  through  the  green  hedge :  a  moving  object  that  was 
neither  a  bird,  nor  a  blossom,  nor  a  butterfly,  nor  a  sheep,  nor 
an  ox,  nor  an  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  his  ...  but  a  blue 
Tam-o'-Shanter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

And  the  face  beneath  it  was  the  face  he  had  been  trying  'o 
rt-mudel  this  morning,  out  of  the  obstinate  stiff  clays  f 
remembrance.  There  were  the  dear,  kissable,  candid  freckles, 
powdered  in  pure  gold  dust  about  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and 
the  brows— each  one  a  minstrel  to  truth  ;  there  were  the  great 
round  eyes,  shining  smoothly,  with  the  black-bri..,n  velvety 
softness  of  bulrushes;  there  were  the  rapt  red  li.'s,  no  longer 
baffling  his  gaze,  but  steadfast  and  discernible  ;  there  was  tlie 
big  beneficence  of  hair  ;  the  oaten-tinted  cheeks,  showing  their 
soft  surface-glint  of  golden  down  where  the  sunlight  raught 
them  ;  the  little  pink  lobes ;  the  unned  russtt  neck,  so  sleek 
and  slim  and  supple,  and  the  blue  Tam-o'-Shanter  topping  all, 
as  though  it  were  a  part  of  her,  and  had  never  moved  smce 
last  the  Spawer  had  looked  upon  it. 

In  every  other  respect  she  was  the  same  girl  thnt  had  sat 
in  Dixon's  place  on  the  sofa  last  night.     She  wore  still  the 
simple  skirt  of  blue  serge,  cut  short  above  her  ankles  for 
freedom  in  walking  (showing  too,  at  close  quarters,  a  cleverly- 
suppressed  seam  running  down  to  the  hem  on  the  left  side, 
like  a  zig-zag  of  lightnmg),  and  the  plain  print  blouse,  pale 
blue,  with  no  pattern  on  it,  ending  at  the  throat  in  a  neat 
white  collar  borrowed  from  the  masculine  mode,  and  tied  with 
a  little  flame  of  red  silk.     Only  the  light  rain  proof  cape  was 
wanting,  but  over  her  shoulders,  in  place  of  it,  was  slung  the 
broad  canvas  belt  of  a  post-bag  that  flapi^ed  hulkily  against  her 
right  hip  as  she  strode,  with  her  right  hand  dipped  out  of 
sight  into  its  capacious  pocket.     She  came  swinging  along  the 
hed^e  at  a  fine,  healthy  pace,  as  though  the  sun  were  but  a 
harmless  bright  new  penny,  making  rhythmic  advance  in  a 
pair  of  stubborn  little  square-toed  shoes,  stoutly  cobbled,  with 
a    pleasing    redolence    of    Puritanism    about    their    austere 
extremities  ;     and    so     into    the     Spawer's     presence,     all 
ijnronsrinuE  and  unorepared. 

The  sight  of  him',  waiting  over  the  gate,  with  his  elbows 
ruling  the  top  bar,  his  chin  upon  linked  fingers,  and  a  leisurely 
foot  hoisted  on  to  the  second  rail,  broke  the  rhythm  of  bet 
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ste[)  for  an  instant  on  a  sudden  tide  of  colour,  and  brought 
the  liand  nut  of  the  ha^  to  readjust  tlu-  shoiilder-strai)  in  a 
<iui(lc   display   of  purpose.     lUit   she   showed   no  frailties   of 
eniharrassinent.     She  came  aloiiK  with  simple  self-possession 
tothc  Kreetmg  point,  giving  him   her  eyes  there  in  a  queer 
hltlc   mdescril)al.le   sidelong   look   that   a   mere    man   might 
ponder  over  for  a  lifetime  and  never  know  the  meaning  of— 
a  queer  little  indescribable,  smileless,  sidelong  look,  sent  out 
under  her  lashes,  that  had  nothing  of  fear  or  favour,  or  friend- 
shi|)  or  salutation,  or  embarrassment  about  it,  but  was  pure 
unmingled,   ingenuous,    feminine,    stocktaking    curiosity,   as 
though  she  were  studying  him  disp.issionately   from   behind 
a   loophole   and  calculating  on  his  conduct   with  the  most 
sublime,    delicious    indifference.       The    Spawer    could    have 
thrown  up   his   head  and  laughed  aloud  at   the   look.      Not 
in  any  spirit  of  ridicule -angels  and  ministers  of  grace-  defend 
us  —but  with  tine  appreciative  enjoyment,  as  one  laughs  for 
sheer  pleasure  at  a  beautiful  j.iece  of  musical  phrasing  or  an 
unexpected  point  of  te<  hnique.     If  he  had  opened  the  gate 
with  a  grave  mouth  and  let  her  through,  not  a  doubt  but  she 
would  have  passed  on  without  so  much  as  the  presumption 
I'l  an  eyelash  ui)on  their  last  night's  relations,  and  never  even 
looked  back  over  a  shoulder.     J{ut  he  stood  and  barred  the 
way  with  his  unyielding  smile,  and  when  she  came  up  to  him  • 
'' Aren  t  you  going  to  speak  to  me?"  he  asked  meekly. 
At  that  the  (luick  light  of  recognition  and  acknowledgment 
poured  through  the  loophole.     Not  all  the  gathered  sunbeams, 
had  the  girl  been  of  stained  glass,  could  have  flooded  her  to  a 
more  surpassing  friendly  radiance  than  did  her  own  inward 
smile.     No  word  accmpanied   it,  as  if,  indeed,  with  such  a 
perfect  medium  for  expression,  any  were  needed.     She  drew 
ijp  to  the  gate,  and  casting  herself  into  a  sympathetic  repro- 
duction of  his  attitude  at  a  discreet  distance  down  the  rail, 
shaded  a  glance  of  gentle  curiosity  at  iiim  un.ler  her  velvety 
thickness  of  lashes. 

"  To  think,"  said  the  SF)aw.T,  looking  at  her  with  incredulous 
enjoyment  "here  I've  beet,  waiting  innocently  for  the  post, 
and  wondering  what  it  would  be  like  when  it  came,  and 
making  up  my  mind  it  never  was  coming- and  it's  you  all  the 
tintt.  ■' 

"Didn't  you  know?" 
"Sorra  a  word." 

—    ._  _..  J..,,  „,[  „je  txiiic  .  .  .  last  night,  who  1 
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••  I  wnntcrl  badly  to  ask." 

"lUit  1  d.ircdn't." 

"And  1  d.ircdn't  cither.  What  a  couple  of  cowards  we've 
\Kvn.  I.»t's  be  brave  now,  shall  wc,  to  make  up  tor  it?  I'll 
a^k  and  you  shall  tell  nie.     Who  ate  you  ?  ' 

She  dipped  an  almost  affcdionaic  hand  into  the  jwM  bag, 
and  extended  it  partly  by  way  of  presentation. 

"  I'm  the  post  Kirl,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  the  bag,  and  then  along  the  extended  arm  to 

her. 

"  Really?"  he  asked,  visibly  uncertain  that  the  post  bag  was 
not  merely  part  of  a  pleasing  masquerade,  or  that  the  nif' 
might  not  have  put  herself  voluntarily  under  its  brown  yoke 
for  some  purpose  as  inexjdicable  as  the  trudging  to  Cliff 
Wrangham  by  starlight. 

"  Keally  and  truly,"  she  said.  "  I  know  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  ...  at  first.  But  I  thought,  i>erhaps  .  .  ."  She 
pliK  kt  d  at  a  blade  of  grass,  and  biting  it  with  her  small, 
milk  white  teeth,  studied  the  bruised  green  rib  with  lowered 
eyes.  "...  Thought  perh.ips  you'd  taken  me  for  somebody 
different.  And  I  was  frightened  you  might  Ik;  offended 
when  you  knew  who  it  was." 

In  the  clear  frankness  of  her  confession,  and  the  soft, 
intjuiring  fearlessness  of  eye  with  which  she  encountered  Ins 
glance  at  its  conclusion,  there  was  no  tincture  of  alja.sement. 
As  she  stood  there  by  the  gate,  with  the  broad  t)adg<j  o( 
servitude  across  her  girl's  breast,  she  seemed  glorified  for  the 
moment  into  a  living  text,  attesting  elotjuently  that  it  is  not 
toil  that  dishonours,  and  that  the  social  differences  in  labour 
come  but  from  the  labourer.  In  such  wise  the  Spawer 
interpreted  her,  and  embraced  the  occasion  for  belief  with  an 
inward  glad  response. 

"  lUit  why  should  I  be  offended  at  the  truth?"  said  heat 
lengiii,  his  eyes  waltzing  all  round  hers  (that  were  vainly  trying 
to  1)1  ing  them  to  a  standstill)  in  lenient  laughter.  "  And  how 
on  earth  could  I  take  you  for  somebody  different,"  he  as'^ed, 
drawing  the  subject  away  from  the  awkward  brink  of  their 
disparity,  "when  you're  so  unmistakably  like  yourself?  Sakes 
alive !     Nobody  could  mistake  you." 

She  lowered  eyes  and  voice  together,  and  made  with  her 
fingers  on  the  rail  as  though  she  were  deciphering  her  words 
from  some  half-obliterated  inscription  in  the  wood. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,"  she  began,  and  the  dear  little  golden 
freckles  on  her  nose  seemed  to  close  in  upon  each  other  for 
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'  how  very  sorry  I  am 


for  what 


fe>^ 


strength  and  comfort, 
happened  last  night." 

"  You  can't  be  sorrier  than  I  arn,"  the  Spawer  said  "  It's 
been  ori  my  conscience  ever  since.  I  was  a  beast  to  jump  out 
as  I  did,  and  I  admit  it." 

'.!  J.r*?°"'!  "'^*"  y°"'"  ^^'^  ^'"^  ^"^  •"'  with  quick  correction. 
Who  then  ?  "  asked  the  Spawer. 

VT  "u^^I  ■  •  ."i  ^^'^  '^^  S'"'-  "  '^"^  "^^'^  ^^  J^'nd  as  could  be. 
Nobody  could  have  been  kinder  .  .  .  under  the  circumstances 
...  or  helped  me  to  be  less  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  Please  not  to  make  fun  of  the  poor  blind  man,"  the 
Spawer  begged  her.  ".  .  .  for  he  can't  see  it,  and  it's 
wicked. 

"Oh,  but  I  mean  it,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  never  got  to  sleep 
all  last  night  for  thinking  of  the  music,  and  how  badly  I'd 

•'To  be  sure,"  said  the  Spawer,  "your  acting  wasn't  alto- 
gether good.  If,  for  instance,  you  hadn't  mistaken  your  cue 
when  I  came  out  through  the  window,  I  should  never  have 
known  you  were  there  at  all." 

"Shouldn't  you?"  asked  the  girl,  with  the  momentary  blank 
face  for  an  opportunity  gorgeously  lost. 

"  Indeed,  I  shouldn't." 

"  All  the  same  .  .  .  I'm  glad  you  did,"  she  said,  with  sudden 
reversion  of  humility. 

"  Ah.  That's  better,"  the  Spawer  assented.  "  So  am  I  It 
shows  a  proper  apj^reciation  of  Providence." 

"Because,"  the  girl  proceeded  to  explain,  "when  you're 
found  out  you  feel  somehow  as  though  you'd  paid  for  your 
wrong-doing,  don'^  you  ?  And,  at  least,  it  saves  you  from 
being  a  hypocrite,  doesn't  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Spawer,  with  infectious  piety  " Canital 
thin«  for  that.     Splendid  thing  for  that  " 

"Father  Mostyn  ."  she  began.  "You  know  Father 
Mostyn,  don't  you?"  «  «»iiict 

The  name  brought  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  visitorial 
obligations  unfulfilled  to  the  Spawer's  mind. 

"Slightly,"  he  said,  the  diminutive  seeming  to  offer 
indemnity  for  his  neglect. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  so,     He  said  you  did."  the  girl  continued. 
Vu.i  re  going  to  call  and  see  him  sometime,  aren't  you?" 
Sometime,"    the    Spawer    acquiesced.      "Yes,    certainly 
Im  hoping  to  do  so  when   I  can  get  a  moment  to  spare 


But  I'm  very  busy.        He  shifted 


si)are. 
the  centre  of  conversation 
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from    his   own   shoulders.      "  Father  M'   fvn  .  .  .  you  were 
saying  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Father  Mostyn's  alwa,  <»rning  us  against 
being  UUbrig  hy|)ocritts.  But  it  seei.  .■  >  hard  to  avoid." 
She  sighed  in  .spirit  of  hopelessness.  '  i  "iecm  to  grow  into 
a     Ullbrig  hypocrite  in  s[)ite  of  everything.'" 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  Spawer  consolatoriiy,  casting  a 
glance  of  admiration  along  the  smooth,  sleek  cheek  and  neck. 
"  It  looks  an  excellent  thing  for  the  complexion." 

"  That  ?  "  The  girl  ran  a  careless  hand  where  his  eye  had 
been  without  making  any  attempt  to  parry  the  compliment. 
"  Oh.  that's  being  out  in  the  rain.  Rain's  a  wonderful  thing 
for  the  complexion.  Father  Mostyn  says  so.  But  it  can't 
wash  these  away,"  she  said,  touching  the  little  cluster  of 
freckles  with  a  wistful  finger.  "  Tiiese  are  being  out  in 
the  sun." 

"  I  was  looking  at  those  too,"  said  the  Spawer  frankly.  "  I 
rather  like  them." 

"  1  >o  you  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  plucking  up  at  his  appreciation. 
"  Yes,  some  people  do — but  not  those  that  have  them. 
Father  Mostyn  says  they're  not  actually  a  disfigurement,  but 
they're  given  me  to  chasten  my  pride.  He  says  whenever  I'm 
tempted  to  look  in  the  glass  I  shall  always  see  these  and 
remind  myself,  '  Yes,  but  my  nose  is  freckled,'  and  that  will 
save  me  from  being  vain.     And  it's  funny,  but  it's  quite  true." 

"  You  know  Father  Mostyn  well,  of  course  ? "  said  the 
Spawer,  his  question  not  altogether  void  of  a  desire  to  learn 
how  far  this  estimable  ecclesiast  might  be  discussed  with 
safety. 

"  Oh ! "  The  girl  made  the  quick  round  mouth  for 
admiration,  and  held  up  visible  homage  in  her  eyes.  •'  Father 
Mostyn's  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  He's  taught  me 
everything  I  know— it's  my  fault,  not  his,  that  I  know  so  little 
—and  done  things  for  me,  and  given  me  things  that  all  my 
gratitude  can  never,  never  repay.  It  was  he  allowed  me  to  go 
round  with  the  letters." 

"  That  was  very  good  of  h-m,"  said  the  Spawer,  with  a  tight 
mouth. 

"Wasn't  it?"  the  girl  said,  showing  a  little  glow  of 
reciignisant  enthusiasm.  '•  At  first  uncle  was  rather 
frightened  —  frightened  that  I  ought  not  to  do  it,  but  we 
all  thought  six  shillings  a  lot  of  money  to  lose  (that's  what 
I  get);  and  Father  Mostyn  said  most  certainly  I  was  to 
have  it." 
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"  And  so  he  gave  it,"  said  the  Spawer.     "  Jolly  kind  of 
him." 

"Oh,  no!  he  didn't  give  it,'  the  girl  corrected,  aftir  a 
momentary  reference  to  the  Spawer's  face.  "  (lovernment 
gives  it  .  .  .  but  he  said  I  was  to  have  it— and  I  have." 
"  And  what  did  uncle  say  ?  "  asked  the  Spawer  amicably. 
"  Uncle  ?  Oh,  he  said  it  was  the  will  of  Providence,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  soon  be  ten  ;  but  it's  not  ten  yet,  and  I 
don't  think  it  will  be  for  a  long  time.  There  were  others  who 
wanted  the  six  shillings  too,  as  badly  as  I  did — and  deserved 
It  better,  some  o.  them,  I  think.  At  one  time  I  felt  so 
ashamed  to  be  going  about  and  taking  the  money  that  seemed 
to  belong  to  such  a  number  of  people  who  said  they  had  a 
right  to  it,  that  I  asked  to  give  the  bag  up  ;  but  uncle  seemed 
so  sad  about  it,  and  said  it  was  flying  in  I'.ie  face  of  Providence 
to  give  anything  up  that  you'd  once  got  hold  of,  and  Father 
Mostyn  said  it  was  a  special  blessing  of  Heaven  bestowed  upon 
me  (though  I'm  sure  I  don't  know)  .  .  .  and  so  I  kept  it.  It 
was  a  struggle  at  times,  though — even  though  Father  Mostyn 
used  to  walk  with  me  all  the  way  round  by  Shippus  to  keep 
up  my  courage.  .  .  .  And  that  reminds  me,"  she  said,  showing 
sudden  perception  of  responsibility,  "  I  have  to  go  that  way 
this  morning." 

"What!  haven't  you  got  rid  of  all  your  letters  yet, 
then  ?  " 

"  All  except  two,"  she  said,  and  thrusting  open  the  flabby 
canvas  maw  with  one  hand,  peered  down  into  its  profounds 
as  though  her  look  should  satisfy  him  of  their  presence  by 
proxy.     "  They're  for  Shippus." 

"  And  you  have  to  walk  round  by  Shippus  .  .  .  now  ?  " 
She  nodded  her  head,  and  said  a  smiling  "  Yes "  to  his 
surprise,  letting  fall  tiie  canvas  and  patting  the  IxJg's  cheek 
with  the  consolatory  dismissal  for  a  dog  just  treed  from  dental 
inspection.  Then,  .nore  reluctantly,  as  though  the  saying 
were  as  hard  to  come  at  as  a  marked  api)le  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  she  said  .  .  .  she  must  really  ...  be  going. 
They  would  be  expecting  her.  She'd  been  kept  rather  long 
at  liarclay's  as  it  was,  writing  something  out  for  him.  And 
made  to  come  through  the  gate. 

"  And,  by  Jove  .  .  .  that  reminds  me,"  said  the  Spawer. 
"So  must  I." 

She  drew  a  covetous  conclusion  from  his  bathing  equipment, 
and  the  blue  sky,  showing  so  deep  and  still  beyond  the  cliff 
line,  and  was  already  half  turned  on  a  leave-taking  heel  (a  little 
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saddened,  perhaps,  at  his  readiness  to  assist  tht-  separation), 
when  she  found  him  by  her  side. 

"  But  which  way  ate  you  going  ?"  she  asked,  for  the  sea  lay 
now  at  their  backs,  and  the  Spawer,  as  was  evident  (and  as  we 
all  know),  had  been  going  a-bathing. 

"  The  same  way  as  you  are,"  he  answered,  "  if  you'll  have 
me." 

And  when  Miss  Bates  (who  had  been  watching  them  all 
the  time  from  the  end  attic  window,  with  Jeff's  sixpenny 
telescope  stuck  to  one  eye  and  a  hand  clapped  over  the 
other)  saw  this  result  of  the  girl's  abominable  scheming,  she 
became  very  wroth  indeed  ;  filled  to  the  brim  and  overflowing 
V  ith  righteous  indignation  that  her  sex  could  sink  thus  low. 
She  snapped  the  telescope  together  so  viciously  liiat  she 
thought  she  had  cracked  it,  and  when  she  found  she  hadn't 
she  was  wrother  than  ever  as  compensation  for  this  false  alarm, 
and  almost  wished  she  had. 

"  Ay,  ye  may  set  ye-sen  up  at  'im,  ye  gret,  cat-eyed,  frowsy- 
'eaded  'ussy  I "  she  said,  hurling  the  javelins  of  her  anger  at 
the  blue  Tamo'-Shanter  (everyone  of  which,  so  far  as  could  be 
discernible  at  that  distance,  seemed  to  miss),  "  bud  if  ye  think 
'e'll  be  ta'en  wi'  yer  daft,  fond  ways  ye  think  wrong  an'  all. 
Ay,  you^  ah  mean.  Ah'd  be  sorry  to  set  mysen  i'  onny  man's 
road  like  yon,  mah  wod.  Think  shame  o'  ye-sen,  ye  graceless 
mynx.     Ah  know  very  well  'e's  wantin'  to  be  shut  o'  ye." 

And  after  much  further  vehement  exhortation  to  this  effect, 
flung  herself  gustily  down  the  staircase,  slamming  all  the  steps 
in  descent,  like  March  doors,  and  carried  the  full  force  of  her 
indignation  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  swept  it  from  end  to 
end,  as  though  she  were  a  tidal  wave. 

"  Out  o'  my  road  ! "  she  cried  at  Lewis,  innocently  engaged 
in  fishing  the  big  dresser  with  a  toasting-fork  for  what  it  might 
yit^ld  ;  and  before  he  could  stop  spinning  sufficiently  to  get  a 
sight  of  his  assailant  (though  he  had  no  doubts  who  it  was), 
was  on  him  again  :  "  Away  wi'  ye  an'  all." 

And  had  him  (still  revolving)  round  the  table. 

"  Let's  be  rid  o'  ye  !  " 

And  licked  him  up  like  a  tongue  of  avenging  flame  by  the 
big  range. 

"  Div  ye  want  to  throw  a  body  owe.  ?  " 

And  was  ready  for  him  bv  the  door. 

"  Noo,  kick  me  if  ye  dare.' 

And  whipped  him  out  through  the  scullery  like  a  ton,  with 
a  parting  : 
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"  Tek  that  an'  all." 

Which  he  took,  like  physic,  as  directed  ;  and  ten  minutes 
later,  seeing  his  mother  emerge  from  the  calf  house,  and  beiny 
in  possession  of  ample  breath  for  the  purpose,  put  Miss  Bates' 
injustice  on  record  in  a  historic  howl. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

At  Hesketh's  corner  thtir  steps,  mutually  lingering,  were 
brought  to  a  definite  staiidstill  by  tlie  girl,  and  the  S-  awer 
watched  her  resume  that  old  familiar,  swinging,  htalthy  stride, 
till  it  took  her  from  his  view  round  the  green  bend  into  the 
village. 

"  So  F'ather  Mostyn's  her  natural  protett(jr,"  he  mused,  on 
his  way  back  to  Cliff  Wrangham,  strol  ing  leisurely  with  the 
towel  round  his  shoulders,  "...  and  teaches  her  the  i  lano, 
and  is  the  very  best  friend  she  has  in  the  world. 

"To-night  I  must  really  call  Ui-on  him.  I've  been  treating 
his  invitation  rather  shabbily. 

"  Funny  !     To  think  she  remembered  all  the  i<hotographs 
and   everything,   and   could   tell  me  whereabouts    I'd  stuck 
Beethoven,  though  I'm  hanged  if  I  could  remember  myself. 
"  What  a  fascinating   compound  she   is   of  emotion   and 
matter  uf  fact.      And   how  on   earth   does   she   come   to   be 
mixed  up  with  village  post  offices?     And  why  doesn't   she 
say  '  tiv '  and  '  thruff '  and  '  rawd '  and  ' gannin'  ti  Oommuth  '  ? 
"  I  wonder  who  her  mother  was  ? 
"  And  her  father ;  she  never  mentic^ned  him. 
"  rerha|)s  his  Reverence  will  know  all  about  it.     I  must 
coax  the  pump  with  a  little  priming,  and  work  the  handle 
assiduously. 

"  And  Miss  Bates  is  a  pupil  of  mine,  is  she  ?— -rith  a  most 
dehglitful  touch.     Ve  gods  and  little  fishes  !  " 

He  was  so  shut  up  in  the  remote  strong-room  of  reflection 
that  for  a  while,  with  all  his  faculties  converging  inwards,  the 
prolonged  ringing  of  a  cycle-bell  made  no  more  effect  ijpon 
his  consciousness  than  the  futile  hammering  at  a  front  door 
when  all  the  servants  are  concentrated  upon  a  funeral  out  of 
some  window  at  the  back.  But  eventually  the  sound  bore  in 
on  his  seclusion  as  a  faint,  far  note  heard  through  many  thick- 
nesses of  bricks  and  mortar,  which  was  being  played  persistently 
out  of  the  key  of  Nature  ;  and  turning  round  on  his  heel  to 
discover  the  culprit,  found  himself  hailed  genially  from  the 
roadway  as  a  "  rascal "  by  the  Vicar  of  Ullbrig. 
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At  first  sight  the  Vicar  appeared  to  be  silling  aloft  in  serene 
.ontentment   o.i  a  scrap   heap.     A  second   glance,   however 
showed    the    Spawer   that    tins   derepUvc    serenity  V^'^^^'']^'^ 
only  to  llie  upi.er   half  of-  him,  and   that,  judi;ing   by  the 
ceaseless  churmn,  of  his  legs,  and  '^-f^'^',  ^,^^V  \''';;S 
heap  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground,  he  decided  righly  that 
this  was  a  tricycle.     It  came  ulong,  shakmg  with  palsy,  and 
making  asthmatic  lamentation,  like  a  paralytic  bedstead  out 
for  the  first   time   after  convalescence-one   of  those    huge 
oolitic  monsters  of  locomotion  (and  last  of  Hi  kind),  with  a 
biK,  back,  scissors  grinding,  driving  wheel,  worked  by  pugil- 
istic   connecting    rods    that   looked    as    though    they   were 
perpetually  squaring  for  a  chance  to  knock  somebody  s  head 
ofT,  and  meant  doing  it  too,  not  a  d.-ubt,  one  of  these  days. 

"Ha    you    rascal!"   called  Father   Mostyn,  coming  alotig 
at    leisure,  now  that   the   chase  was   ended,  with  Ins  hat  in 
the  brake  hand  and   a   bared,  bright  forehead  held  up  this 
way  and  that  to  the  beneficent  blueness  of  heaven.     He  had 
the  rusty  black  cassock  unbuttoned  to  his  midway  and  rolled 
about  him  like  a  carpenter's  apron  for  liberty  of  action,  being 
secured  in  front  with  a  large  double  knot  the  size  of  a  win  er 
c  ibbace.     "...  Trying  to  slip  away  unobserved.      But  ms 
reverence   the   vicar's   the    most   difficult   man   to   dodge   in 
UUbrig.    Ask  friend  Sheppardman  Stevens.    All  his  reverence  s 
days  haven't  been  spent  cutting  off  dodgers  at  corners  for 
nothin-."     His  words  melted  in  a  bland,  gorgeous  smile  ot 
exultant  cunning  that  drew  his  nose  and  chin  together  like  an 
illuminated  C,  and  tightened  the  skin  over  them  till  these  and 
his  forehead  shone  in  polished  brass.     "  I  made  quite  sure  we 
should  see  something  of  you  on  the  Cliff  Wrangham  road  this 
morning.     The  probabilities  were  too  strong.  ...  But  what 

a  race  you  led  me."  ,  ■  .  » 

He  stepped  down  from  the  moving  machine  with  an  august 
recklessness  just  short  of  disaster,  and  setting  straightway  to 
waltz  the  rotary  motion  out  of  his  legs  while  he  ran  a 
handkerchief  round  the  moist  inner  rim  of  his  hat,  washed 
his  hands  as  utterly  of  further  care  for  the  cycles  destiny  as  if 
it  had  been  merely  borrowed  from  a  friend. 

«  Now  when  are  you  coming  to  see  me  ?  "  he  asked,  turning 
the  handkerchief  to  his  brow,  and  making  a  second  sun  of  his 
bald  head  in  three  sweeps.  "  I  mustn't  stay  at  Present 
Friend  Sheppardman  Stevens  was  entered  into  by  the  devil 
on  Saturday  night,  and  has  contained  him  ever  since  Now 
his  stomach's  on  fire.     Oh,  it's  nothing.     I  was  only  thinking 
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on  Friday  that  they'd  be  sending  for  me  from  Sheppardman's 
-  the  weather  being  so  hot,  and  his  fortnii;ht  nearly  up.  This 
morning,  of  course,  he's  repenting  very  violently  indeed — 
particularly  in  the  epigastric  regions,  and  has  sent  to  ask  if 
I'll  go  and  take  his  dying  confession.  Dying  confession  is  a 
specific  in  his  case.  You'd  be  surprised  what  a  tremendous 
jiower  of  good  it  does  him.  I  don't  really  think  he  could  get 
better  without  one.  Meanwhile,  the  family  are  trying  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  his  stronghold  with  hot  bricks  m  flannel  and 
tepid  mustard-water,  and  telling  Sheppardman  for  goodness' 
sake  to  hold  his  noise  because  his  revtrenre  the  vicar's 
coming.     Yes;  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard." 

He  rubbed  his  haunches  wiih  ecclesiastical  wisdom,  and 
thrusting  a  proprietary  nose  into  the  blue  sky,  sniffed  mightily 
of  the  illimitable  blessings  of  Heaven,  as  though  Heaven  were 
a  garden  and  he  possessed  it. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  taking  stock  of  the  Spawer's  appreciation 
next  moment  through  keen-drawn  lashes.  "...  If  I  delay 
too  long  friend  Sheppardman  may  be  getting  better  without 
me,  and  that  would  be  a  bad  precedent  to  establish  against 
the  Church  Militant.  So  when  are  we  to  smoke  the  calumet 
together  ?  •  Ad  Kalendas  Grx-cas  ?  '  Or  are  you  going  on 
dodging  me  till  I  come  out  and  catch  you  here  the  next  time 
our  post  comes  back  ?  " 

The  Spawer  laughed  the  sunny,  ambiguous  laugh  for  humour 
of  the  insinuating  sort. 

"  After  that,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  you  won't  believe  me — 
unless  I  speak  untruth.  But  I  was  really  making  up  my  mind 
to  come  and  disajjpoint  you  to-night  when  you  overtook  me. 
How  will  that  do?" 

"  Ha  !  .  .  .  Come  and  disappoint  me  to-night.  Capital ! 
capital !  And  I'll  take  the  liberty  of  believing  you  when  I  see 
you.  You  know  our  oftke  hours — any  time  from  eight  o'clock 
till  sunrise.  There's  no  closing  act."  He  put  on  his  hat. 
"How  are  they  doing  you  at  Dixon's?" 

"  Immensely." 

"  And  the  music  ?  " 

"  Progresses." 

"  Ha  !  And  the  music  progresses.  Capital !  Come  and 
talk  it  over  to  night.  Come  early.  You  are  welcome.  All 
seats  free  and  no  collection,  as  our  brethren  the  Nonconformists 
say  " 

With  that  and  the  Spawer's  assistance  he  ur^ed  the  nose 
of  his  unwieldy  metal  beast  in  a  huge  circle  towards  Ullbrig, 
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and  mounting  upwards  to  the  cushion-seated  summit  in  the 
blue  sky  over  passive  elephantine  pedals,  while  tue  Spawer 
stood  saicc  at  the  back  wheel,  set  off  slowly  down  the  road. 
His  head,  hij;h  above  the  turbulent  commotion  of  his  legs, 
and  oblivious  of  them,  kept  turning  sublimely  from  side  to 
side,  showing  a  serene  pontifical  pnjfile,  as  though  he  bestowed 
blessings  in  passing  on  the  corn. 

And  just  beyond  the  halfway  house  the  Spawer,  happening 
to  put  a  casual  hand  into  his  side  pocket,  drew  it  forth  again 
as  though  it  had  been  burnt,  with  a  letter  in  it,  and  whistled 
aud  laughed. 

"  The  deuce  ! "  said  he. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Vicarage  stands  under  the  church  tower  in  the  back 
street,  witliin  a  stride  of  the  Uch-gatf,  and  is  as  dirticult  to 
find  (unless  you  know  it)  as  Father  Mostyn  is  difficult  to  miss. 
You  can  walk  half-a  dozen  times  round  Ullbrig,  choosing  a 
different  house  each  time,  and  every  one  of  them  will  be  the 
wrong  one.  You  will  choose  Heskcth's  first  of  all,  because 
the  hedge  looks  so  high  and  trim  and  sleek  and  snug  and 
parsonic ;  and  next  you'll  fix  on  the  doctor's,  because  it's  a 
gabled  house  with  a  mouldy  drive  that  might  be  clerical,  until 
you  catch  sight  of  the  big  brass  plate  on  the  gateway ;  and 
following  the  doctor's  you'll  turn  your  eyes  to  Greenland's 
(though  you'd  thought  it  too  big  before),  and  tell  yourself  that 
you  felt  somehow  it  was  the  Vicarage  all  along ;  and  after 
Greenland's,  perhaps  you'll  hark  back  again  to  Hesketh's, 
wishing  the  hedge  didn't  fit  so  well  all  over ;  and  then,  when 
you've  tried  to  peep  through  every  curtain  in  Ullbrig,  you  may 
be  tempted  to  make  the  inquiry  of  one  or  other  of  the  dozens 
of  us  that  have  been  watching  you  all  the  time,  knowing  well 
you  had  a  question  to  ask,  and  itching  to  be  the  one  to 
answer  it. 

And  if  you  ask  it  of  a  little  squat  man,  with  his  face  buried 
in  yellow-grey  beard  and  whiskers,  who  wears  a  Russian  cap 
and  squirts  nicotine  through  a  cofTee-coloured  moustache  to 
either  side  of  you,  saying : 

"Gan  past  Blue  Bell  an'  ton  (turn)  sharp  to  yer  right." 

That's  Shep  Stevens.  He  knows  as  much  about  the  Blue 
Bell  as  any  two  men  in  Ullbrig,  and  could  tell  you  how  many 
spittoons  there  are  on  the  bar  floor  without  counting  them 
over  his  fingers. 

And  if  you  ask  it  of  a  younger  man,  with  a  brown  beard, 
and  a  clasp  rule  sticking  out  of  his  trousers'  pocket,  who  tells 
you  modestly : 

"  Y'ought  ti  asked  my  feythur,  'e  could  'a  made  it  plainer 
to  ye  nor  me.  Ah  misdoot  ah  s'li  lot  instruct  ye  very  well. 
Bud  ah  could  show  it  ye  wi'  my  finger  if  ye  wouldn't  mind  me 
gannin'  wi'  ye  a  step  or  two  i'  my  workia'  claws  (clothes)." 
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'I'hat's  Jabe  Stevens,  son  of  the  above,  who  consults  his 
father  on  everything,  first  putting;  the  words  into  his  mouth, 
and  then  taking  them  dutifully  out  aijain,  with  a  filial  reverence 
hardly  credible  in  these  revolutionary  days.  Even  if  you 
approach  him  on  the  weather  topic,  and  ask  him  casually 
whether  it's  going  to  rain,  he  will  defer  the  subject  to  his 
father  (should  his  father  be  in  hail)  with  an  apologetic  : 
"  Clouds  looks  black,  bud  ah  scwJn't  like  to  say.  Feythur, 
divn't  ye  think  we  s'll  'avc  a  sup  o'  rain  before  so  very  long? 
Glass's  fallen  a  deal  sin'  noon." 

And  with  the  full  authority  of  his  father's  gloomy  "  'Api)en," 
perhaps  I  ells  you  : 

"  Ay,  my  feythur  thinks  we  s'll  'ave  a  sup  o'  rain  before  so 
very  long.     Glass's  fallen  a  deal  sin'  noon,  'e  says." 

And  if  you  ask  a  small,  wiry  man,  carrying  grey  sandy 
whiskers,  whose  face  is  seamed  and  knotted  and  wrinkled  like 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  a  few  additional  noughts  and  crosses 
chipped  into  it,  and  who  bores  a  hole  through  you  with  one 
terrible  keen  eye,  demanding  : 
"  When's  t'  buryin',  div  ye  say?" 

That's  Tankard,  and  you  can't  have  spoken  loud  enough. 
He'll  be  hurl  when  he  learns  that  it's  the  Vicarage  you're 
wanting,  and  not  his  bus,  and  may  possibly  show  it. 

Hut  if  you  put  your  inquiry  to  a  large,  child  eyed,  muffin  faced 
man,  who  stands  gazing  at  you  wistfully  from  aside  as  though 
lx>;ging  you  to  address  him,  with  his  arms  hanging  inert  to  his 
knees  like  plumbin-4  lines  and  his  knees  dropped  in  a  loose, 
deferential  curtsey  that  hasn't  strength  to  rise — then  you've 
made  one  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes  of  your  life.  For  first  his 
hands  will  twitch  convulsively,  and  then  his  knees,  and  then 
his  shoulders,  and  then  his  waistcoat  and  his  chest  and  his 
head,  till  he's  vibrating  from  ei.d  to  end  like  a  kettle  under  full 
steam,  and  just  as  you're  m..king  ready  to  catch  him  when  he 
falls  (which  sc  ms  imminent)  boils  f  ver  suddenly  at  the  spout 
with  a  frantic : 

"  Dud  dud-dud-dud-dud-dud  dud  ..." 
That's  George  Middleway,  brother  of  Sarah  Fussiticr 
(purveyor  of  tinned  dcadiinesses  to  his  neverence  the  Vicar), 
who  walks  so  slowly  that  it  takes  a  trained  UUbrig  eye  to 
detect  whether  he's  moving  or  standing  still,  and  is  such  a 
confirmed  and  interminable  stutterer  that  he's  shunned  in 
inihrig  like  a  case  of  Hombay  plague.  Strong  men,  coming 
leisurely  upon  him  round  corners,  will  put  on  the  speed  of  the 
wind  and  pass  him  with  a  relentless : 
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**  Ay,  bud  ah'm  pressed,  i&tge." 

Or  spin  unblushingly  uii  their  heel  and  flt-e  from  him,  casting 
over  a  shoulder ; 

"All  mun  away  back — ah'm  forgetiin'  seummul." 

Even  Dixon,  most  genial  of  men,  has  been  known  to  wave 
George  Middleway  aside,  and  turn  a  deaf  tar  to  his  persuasions, 
saying : 

"  Nay,  lad.  Ah've  gotten  train  to  catch  at  Whivvie,  an'  sin' 
ah  can't  stop  tiv  yeiid,  it's  no  use  listenin'  to  start.  Tell  it  me 
some  uvver  time,  Jarge  !  " 

For  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  hove  to  by  George  Middleway, 
who  has  been  practising  nothing  but  dud-duds  all  his  life,  and 
since  George  Middleway's  legs  are  no  sort  of  service  for  pursuit, 
and  all  men  flee  from  him,  he  is  a  solitary  and  saddened  man. 
Only  his  sister  can  hold  converse  with  him  'having  been 
brought  up  to  the  language),  and  it  is  worth  while  going  into 
the  shop  for  a  pennyworth  of  something  you  don't  want,  when 
you've  made  quite  sure  they're  both  behind  the  counter,  to 
witness  the  amazing  facility  with  which  she  does  if.  Three 
duds  tell  her  everything  he  has  to  say — sometimes  one  ;  while 
there  are  moments  even  when  she  can  read  a  message  that  has 
got  no  further  than  his  finger-ends — and  claps  an  answer  on  to 
him  like  the  extinguisher  of  a  candle  : 

"Ay,  she  telt  me  'ersen." 

Or,  "  Dud  dud-dud  .  .  ." 

"  Then  y'ought  ti  knawn  better." 

There  are  others,  too,  whose  identity  in  giving  you  direction 
could  be  established  by  a  word.  If  it's  a  woman  who  catches 
your  eye  over  a  muslin  blind  and  comes  on  the  strength  of  it 
to  the  doorway  to  inquire  :  "  Was  ye  seekin'  seumbody  f  " — 
that's  Mrs.  Grazer,  beyond  a  doubt.  She  let  her  front  parlour 
in  that  way  to  a  Ilunmouth  man  for  six  weeks  one  summer, 
and  it  has  unsettled  her  ever  since.  And  if  a  boy,  with  a  head 
that  was  evidently  intended  'or  his  bigger  brother,  and  a  mouth 
like  the  slot  of  a  pillar-box,  begins  to  tell  you :  "  Ay,  there's 
two  ways  tiv  it  .  .  ."  hit  him  at  once.     That's  Steggison. 

Meanwhile,  despite  all  these  perplexing  diversities  of 
direction  that  would  seem  to  make  of  the  Vicarage  an 
incomprehensible  nomad  of  bricks  and  mortar — fleeing  from 
you  in  great  fugitive  footsteps,  and  sounding  fainter  with  each 
successive  inquiry — the  Vicarage  never  moves.  It  stands  in 
the  same  old  spot  under  the  chuich  tower  in  the  back  street, 
within  a  stride  of  the  lich-gate,  and  within  speaking  distance 
of  Fussiter's  shop  over  the  way,  whose  big,  bulging  windows 
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it  holds  under  oblique,  ecclesiastical  supervision,  and  that 
blink  piously  as  though  they  didn't  know  it.  It  is  averred 
that  Father  Mostyn  can  tell  every  customer  without  getting 
up  from  his  chair  to  look,  merely  by  the  way  the  bell  rings  ; 
but  whether  this  is  true  or  not  (and  I  see  little  reason  to  doubt 
it),  it  is  sure  that  he  has  Fussiter's  trade  to  a  penny.  You 
will  be  a  clever  man  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  shop  without  his 
knowledge — if  there  is  any  particular  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
knew.  As  for  the  church,  to  wiiich  his  juri>diction  extends 
in  the  other  direction  (by  e.ir  only,  for  he  cannot  see  more 
than  the  gate  and  a  foreshortened  corner),  you  have  just  to  sit 
on  the  wail  ur  prop  your  bicycle  against  th'j  stones,  and  he 
will  be  out  upon  you  as  though  you  had  rung  him  uj)  on  the 
telephone.  No  son  has  been  born  to  Ullbrig  so  far  in  all 
these  years  deft  enough  to  scale  the  church  wall  without  Father 
Mostyn's  hearing,  or  quick  enough  to  get  down  again  before 
he  should  catch  him  round  the  coLier,  impaling  his  wretched 
giz/^rd  of  funk  on  that  dread  forefinger. 

"  The  church  wall,"  he  tells  us  when  he  catches  us — as  he 
told  Ding  Jackson,  son  of  the  arch  heretic  John  Dingwall 
Jackson,  when  Ding  had  descended  rather  hurriedly  at  the 
sound  of  his  footstep,  and  was  standing  open-mouthed  with 
his  back  to  tlie  stones  and  both  hands  busy  in  exploration 
behind  him  to  discover  what  damage  (if  any)  had  been  done  in 
the  descent — ".  .  .  the  church  wall  is  not  for  sitting  on.  Let's 
try  and  remember  that,  shall  we?  The  church  wall" — he 
wrote  down  the  maxim  in  large-hand  on  his  left  palm,  using 
his  forefinger  as  a  stylus — "is  Not  to  be  Sat  on.  Such  an 
attitude  is  disrespectful  before  Jehovah,  and  does  not  do  the 
wall  any  good — to  say  nothing  of  peril  to  the  perineum. 
Ullbrig,  of  course,  doesn't  know  it's  got  a  perineum,  therefore 
is  not  afraid.  Neither  is  the  wail  built  for  spitting  over.  A 
yard  to  this  side  will  save  all  irreverence  towards  the  dead, 
and  obviate  much  unpleasantness  both  in  the  pre^^ent  world 
and  the  next.  The  gates,  too,  are  not  for  swinging  on — as 
."^ome  of  us  seem  to  think  when  we  fancy  we've  seen  his 
reverence  the  vicar  going  off  to  Shippus.  If  we  seek  rest 
and  reflection,  we  shall  find  that  an  all  considerate  Church 
has  provided  pews  for  the  purpose  inside.  The  Church,  you 
see,  is  a  beautiful,  beneficent  institution  .  .  .  always  thinking 
of  us,  always  thinking  for  us,  always  ready  for  us.  Never 
caugiit  napp-ii'ig ;  never  triKen  oy  sufpriSi-.  If  we  wi: 
prostrate  ourselves  .  .  .  there  is  the  altar.  If  we  wish  to  sing 
praises  .  .  .  theie  aie  tiie  hymn  books— Church  of  England 
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hymn-boolcF  :  no',  to  be  taken  away.  If  we  wish  to  confess 
.  .  .  there  s  a  priest  ordained  to  absolve  us  for  chalking 
iniquities  on  his  front  door." 

History  records  that  on  one  occasion  an  unknown,  nameless 
youth  from  Whivvle  way,  kindly  corrupted  for  the  performance 
l)y  Ullbrig  friends  (who  retired),  had  struggled  head  and  chest 
aljove  the  wall  as  far  as  the  third  button  of  his  waistcoat, 
counting  down,  and  was  busy  transferring  his  rear  works 
to  tlie  place  secured  by  his  hands  (with  every  reasonable 
prospect  of  success)  when  he  found  himself  skewered  suddenly 
on  lather  Mostyn's  forefinger  from  the  porch,  and  stiffened 
rigid  in  the  transfer,  half-way. 

"Ha!"  came  the  voice  of  terrible,  clear  calm,  full  of 
suggestive  penalties  and  punishments  dire,  "what  are  you 
doing  there?" 

"  Ah'm  gettin'  down  an'  all,"  said  the  unknown,  with 
despatch,  and  the  face  of  him  slid  from  sight  like  a  falling 
star. 

How  Ullbrig  would  fare  without  such  valuable  assets  as 
I'athcr  Mubtyn  and  the  Vicarage  in  its  daily  intercourse  is  a 
terrible  question.  Conversation  might  not  become  absolutely 
bankrupt — for  we  should  still  liave  the  weather  and  our 
neighbour's  shortcomings  to  discuss — but  its  declaration  of 
dividend  would  be  depressing.  In  the  cool  still  of  evening, 
when  day's  burden  is  off  our  shoulders,  what  better  joy  than 
•o  sit  on  some  friendly  line  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  discuss 
Father  Mostyn  ?  For  there  we  can  take  back  our  full  change 
in  small  talk  for  all  the  curtseys,  the  cap  louchings,  the 
writhingsand  the  reverences  paid  to  the  account  of  his  person, 
and  have  (juite  a  considerable  balance  of  ]iride  left  over  for 
ourselves.  We  can  swing  his  gate ;  we  can  chalk  things  on 
his  walls  ;  we  can  fling  open  his  front  door ;  we  can  trample 
unhindered  into  the  most  sacred  and  mysterious  recesses  of 
his  existence ;  we  can  pour  vials  of  resentment  over  his  head 
(or  his  intrusions  upon  our  privacies ;  we  can  challenge  his 
free  handling  of  Ullbrig  door-knobs,  his  meddlesome  inter- 
ference with  our  affairs  ;  we  can  call  him  by  titles  other  than 
"your  Reverence,"  and  make  an  end  to  this  tyranny  of 
priesthood  under  which  we  have  groaned  so  long.  .  .  . 

Until  we  meet  him  next  day. 

.  .  .  But  I  wasn't  talking  about  that.  I  was  merely  saying 
niiw  Rwf^pt  Cf^nvHf^yit ifjn  tAstt^cl  '"isrt^lc^'*  cif  ciT\  coo!  H^cW*  ft^ii 
tuortar  at  eventide. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

The  sun  had  slipped  away  through  Uixon's  stackgarth  and 
twilight  was  subsiding  slowly  in  soft  rose  amber,  like  the  sands 
of  an  hourglass,  as  the  Spawer  wheeled  round  Hesketh's 
corner.  Against  a  tremulant  pink  sky  the  lich-gate  stood  out 
in  black  profile,  edged  with  luminous  copper;  the  church 
towtr  was  dipped  in  dull  red  gold  as  far  as  the  luffer  of  the 
btlfry ;  and  the  six  Vicarage  windows  gleamed  bloodshot  from 
b«-hind  their  iron  bars  when  he  came  upon  them  for  the  first 
time.  A  group  of  hai)py  children,  playing  at  calling  names 
and  slapping  each  other  down  the  roadway,  stopped  their 
lustime  on  a  sudden  and  ran  up  to  take  awed  stock  of  this 
presumptuous  stranger,  who  dismounted  before  his  reverence 
the  Vicar's  as  though  he  actually  meant  to  open  the  gate  ;  while 
a  woman  under  a  brown  shawl  (that  history  may  as  well  know 
at  once  for  M^s.  Gatheredge)  who  had  shut  herself  conclusively 
out  of  Fussitter's  shop  after  six  attempts,  and  was  nearly 
forgetting  to  look  round  at  the  Vicarage  before  going  home, 
jerked  up  the  steps  again  like  a  marionette  on  strings,  to  cry 
imperatively  over  the  half-door : 

"  Sarey  I  Sarey  !  See  ye  yonder  across  road.  It's  well  ah 
thought  to  ton  mi  yed  (turn  my  head).  Ye've  gotten  a  fair 
look  at  'im  noo  if  ye're  onnly  sharp.  See  ye  !  Mrs.  Jackson'll 
'ave  seummut  to  say  about  niissin'  'im  an'  all  when  ah  tell  'er 
on  mi  way  back.     Bud  ye'll  'ave  to  be  smart." 

An  injunction  fully  justified  by  events,  for  at  the  first  contact 
of  bicycle  with  the  railings,  the  gathered  gloom  about  the 
Vicarage  door  seemed  suddenly  to  be  sucked  inwards,  and  the 
eddying  dusk  reshaped  itself  over  the  priestly  dimensions  of 
Father  Mostyn. 

"  Ha  !  "  The  word  rang  out  in  greeting  like  a  genial  note 
of  prelude  blown  on  Gabriel's  trumpet.  "There  you  are. 
Capital  !  capital  I  I  made  sure  we  should  find  you  not  so 
far  away."  He  waltzed  down  the  narrow  path  to  open  the 
gate,  balancing  hnth  hrmd-j  as  though  they  held  an  invisible 
baby  for  baptism,  and  its  name  was  "  Welcome."  One  of 
these— a  plumi>,  soft,  balmy,  persuasive,  clerical  right  hand,  in 
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whose  bland  pressure  lurked  the  hard  nip  o(  a  gold  signet  like 
the  hidden  fang  of  dogma  for  fastening  where  needful  upon 
tile  flinching  fingers  of  tlie  faithless— he  gave  tu  the  Spawer  by 
the  gate;  threw  it,  rather,  as  Noah  might  have  thrown  his  dove 
across  the  face  of  the  waters,  with  such  a  beautiful  gesture  of 
tenediction  that  in  settling  down  upon  the  Spawer's  fingers  it 
seemed  to  conft.T  the  silent  virtue  of  a  blessing. 

"  The  birycle  too,"  he  said,  wagging  humorous  temporal 
greeting  towards  it  with  his  left.  "  Ha !  Capital  I  capital  ! 
I  thought  we  shouldn't  be  walking  to-night.  There's  no 
evening  post,  you  see,  in  UUbrig."  He  flung  the  gate  back- 
ward on  its  hinges  as  far  as  it  would  go  with  a  miraculous 
sweep  of  the  arm  that  made  it  in  a  moment  six  times  its  size, 
and  converted  the  overgrown  footpath  before  the  Spawer's 
astonished  vision  into  an  ample  carriage  drive.  "Come  in; 
come  in.  Bring  your  bicycle  along  with  you.  Not  that  any- 
body would  dare  to  violate  its  sanctuary  by  the  Vicarage 
palings,  but  the  saddle  would  absorb  the  dew  and  be  a  serious 
source  of  perineal  danger.  Ha !  That's  better.  See ;  let 
me  help  you.  We'll  manage  a  place  for  it  somehow.  Mind 
the  weeds.  They're  obstinate  nonconformist  weeds  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  the  vicar  can  do  nothing  with  them.  He's  cut 
them  and  clipped  them,  and  raked  them  and  rooted  them  and 
anathematised  them,  and  poured  evil-smelling  compounds  on 
them  that  he's  had  made  up  at  the  chemist's  in  Hunmouth,  but 
it  doesn't  do  them  a  pennyworth  of  harm.  They  prosper. 
Next  he's  thinking  of  cultivating  them  Then  perhaps  their 
con'rary  nonconformist  spirit  will  be  broken." 

.'\11  the  lime,  from  the  gate  to  the  doorway,  his  hands  were 
hovering  busily  about  the  bicycle  without  once  touching  it ; 
blessing  a  handle  here,  reproving  a  pedal  there,  coaxing  the 
wheels,  invoking  the  saddle,  exhorting  the  chain  with  such  a 
consummate  suggestion  of  assistance  that  the  Spawer  felt  him- 
self to  be  doing  the  lesser  share  of  the  work,  and  indeed,  with 
very  little  prompting,  could  have  sworn  before  Justices  that 
his  Reverence  had  carried  the  machine  into  the  hall  unaided. 

It  was  a  big,  bao  hall — square,  flagged  in  stone,  and  ringing 
to  their  footsteps  with  the  sonority  of  a  crypt.  From  the 
ceiling  depended  a  swing-lamp  of  brass  at  the  end  of  a  triple 
chain.  On  the  left-hand  side  stood  a  hard  ecclesiastical 
bench  of  black  oak,  primarily  provided,  no  doubt,  for  the 
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front  room  audience  would  be  denied.     On  the  right  side  filed 
a  long  line  of  austere  wooden  pegs  in  monastic  procession.    A 
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canonical  beaver  obliterated  the  first  of  them  ;  two  more  held 
up  the  dread  square  mortar-board  against  the  wall  Ixlwcen 
them,  diamond  wise,  each  supi)orting  a  corner.  For  the  rest, 
some  sticks  and  umbrellas — with  the  ebony  divininj;  rod  of 
far  reaching  reputation  conspicuous  among  them — completed 
the  movables  of  the  hall.  The  bicycle  followed  the  mesmeric 
indication  of  Father  Mostyn's  hands  into  place  along  the  wall 
under  the  hat  rack,  and  the  priest  saw  that  it  was  good. 

"  'I'here  we  are.  Beautiful !  beautiful ! "  he  exclaimed,  as 
though  breathing  pious  admiration  for  this  further  evidence  of 
the  all-beneficent  fitness  of  things.  "  I  knew  we  could  fix  you 
up  somehow.     Ha  !  allow  me." 

Hy  a  magnificent  act  of  courtesy  he  relieved  the  Spawer  of 
his  cap,  and  swept  his  own  black  mortar-board  down  the  rack 
to  make  place  of  honour  for  it — though  there  were  half  adozen 
unoccupied  places  to  either  side.  Then,  taking  up  a  match- 
box from  the  oak  bench,  which  he  shook  cautiously  against 
his  ear  for  assurance  of  its  store,  lie  invited  the  Spawer  to 
follow  him,  and  threw  open  the  inner  door. 

"The  vicar,  you  sec,"  he  explained,  as  his  shoulders  dipped 
into  the  dusk  over  the  threshold,  "  is  his  own  servant  in 
addition  to  being  everybody  else's.  He  acts  as  a  chastening 
object-lesson  to  our  UUbrig  pride.  We  don't  go  out  to  service 
in  UHljrig.  We  scrub  floors,  we  scour  front-door  steps,  we 
wash  clothes,  we  clean  sinks,  we  empty  slops,  we  peel  potatoes 
— but,  thank  God,  we  are  not  servants.  Only  his  reverence  is 
a  servant.  When  anything  goes  wrong  with  our  nonconformist 
inwards — run,  Mary,  and  pull  his  reverence's  bell.  That's  what 
his  reverence  is  for.  Don'i  trouble  the  doctor  first  of  all. 
Let's  see  what  his  reverence  says.  The  doctor  will  go  back 
and  enter  the  visit  in  a  book,  and  charge  you  for  it.  If  any- 
thing goes  worse — run,  Mary,  again.  Never  mind  your  apron  — 
he  won't  notice.  Pull  the  bell  harder  this  time,  and  let's  have 
a  prayer  out  of  his  reverence  to  make  sure — with  a  little  Latin 
in  it.  The  pain's  spreading.  For  we're  all  of  us  reverences  in 
chapel,  each  more  reverend  than  his  neighbour ;  but  in  sick- 
beds we're  very  humble  sinners  indeed,  who  only  want  to  get 
better  so  that  we  may  be  ready  and  willing  to  go  when  the 
Lord  sees  ht  to  take  us.  Or  if  it's  a  little  legal  advice  you're 
in  need  of — why  pay  six  and  eightpcnce  to  an  articled  solicitor  ? 
Go  and  knock  up  his  reverence.  He's  the  man  for  you — and 
send  him  a  turnip  for  his  next  harvest  festival.  ' 

Genially  discoursing  on  the  UUbrig  habit  as  they  proceeded, 
with  an  occasionally  guiding  line  thrown  over  his  shoulder  in 
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bolder  type  for  the  Spawer's  assistance  :  "...  A  little  crockery 
lo  your  left  here.     Ha  !  .  .  .  mind  the  table  corner.     You  see 
the  chair?"  he  led  the  way  into  the  right-hand  rjom— a  room 
larger  than  you  would  have  dared  to  Imagine  from  the  roadway 
—lighted  dimly  by  one  tall,  smouldering  aml>er  window  of 
many  panes ;  heavy  with  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  heaped  up 
in  shapeless  shadow-masses  of  disorder.     Two  great  bales  of 
carpet  stood  together  in  one  corner  like  the  stern  roots  of  trees 
that  had  been  cut  down.     On  the  grained  side-cui)board  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  fireplace  were  glasses— regiments  of  gla'<scs — 
of  ail  sorts  and  shapes  and  sizes  and  qualities.     Big,  fat,  burly 
country  tumblers  -typical  Yorkshiremen— that  you  could  wash 
your  fare  in,  with  great  flutings  up  their  sides  twice  the  length 
and  depth  of  your  thumb.      I'here  were  wine  glasses,  port  and 
sherry,  and  old-fashioned  tinted  claret,  with  half-a-dozen  rare 
Venetian  cham|)agne,  conical  and  gi)ld-rimmed,  that  made  the 
Spawer  break  the  Tenth  Commandment  at  each  one  of  them. 
There  were  tankards  of  tarnished  silver  and  pewter ;  and  rising 
out  above  the  general    level    in  slender  gold-tipped  spire  or 
swelling  minaret  of  crystal  were  decanters  common  and  rare. 
A  sombre  jianel  of  carved  oak,  showing  hinge  marks  and  a 
handle,  as  though  it  might  have  been  the  door  of  a  church 
pew  at  one  time  or  other,  acted  overmantel  behind  an  array  of 
brass  and  silver  candlesticks  ;  while  ancient  folios,  stacked  tier 
upon  tier  to  the  ceiling,  filled  every  available  inch   in  the 
corresponding  recess  on  the  window  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
overflowed  thence  on  to  the  floor,  where  they  lay  like  so  many 
solidified  slabs  of  lava.      \  cumbersome  early-century  round 
table,  rising  like  a  giant  toad-stool  from  a  massive  octagonal 
stalk,  apparently  constituted  the  larder,  to  the  very  verge  of 
whose  circumference  were  cocoa-tins,  marmalade  jars,  tea-cups. 
tea-|)ots,  saucers ;  sugar-bags  red  and  blue ;  some  cross-marked 
eggs  in  a  pie-dish,  as  though  his  Reverence  had  the  habit  of 
baptizmg  each  one  and  making  it  keep  the  register  of  its  birth  ; 
a  cucumber,  dipped  with  the  sliced  end  downward  in  a  jug  of 
water ;  a  brown  bread  loaf,  about  three  parts  through,  with  the 
initial  crust  retained  and  clapped  over  it  as  a  lid  to  keep  in 
the  moisture ;  and  some  cold  ham. 

And  yet,  despite  the  room's  disorder,  entering  in  the  wake 
of  those  benignant  shoulders;  treading  in  the  constricted 
pathways  delineated  by  those  sacredotal  shoes  (virtually  and 
spiritually  sandals);  wrapped  about  with  the  atmosphere  of 
geniai  mduigence  thrown  forth  this  side  and  that  from  those 
priestly  fingers,  as  though  they  swung  an  invisible  censer— one 
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lacked  all  power  to  question.  A  swin^  to  tlie  left,  the  fault 
of  the  chair  was  forgiven  ;  a  swing  to  the  right,  what  fear  of 
treading  on  crockery  ;  a  swing  to  the  front,  were  he  swinging 
a  lanthorn  now  the  way  could  hardly  be  better  lighted.  Such 
was  the  power  of  Father  Mostyn. 

So,  swinging  and  censing,  and  asjjcrging  and  exhorting,  and 
absolving  and  exorcising  till  all  the  ninety  nine  devils  of 
disorder  were  cast  out,  the  priest  passed  through  to  the 
window. 
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"Ha!"    said    he, 
realised,   when   he  rame 


ihc  keen  voice  for  a  conviction 
there.  "  I  knew  we  should  catch 
sight  of  Mrs.  Gatherodge  somewhere  about.  Ily  Tussitter's 
steps  for  choice.  She  ."^uffers  (ireadfully,  p  )or  woman,  fiom  a 
chronic  enlart;ement "  —  he  paused  to  >lip  his  tingers  into 
the  rings  of  the  shutters— "of  the  curiosity.  I  behcve  the 
disease  is  incurable.  It  will  kill  her  in  the  end,  I'm  afraid,  as 
it  did  Ix)t's  wife.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  her,  except  to 
protect  her  as  much  as  possible  from  harmful  excitement  If 
you  don't  mind  the  dark  for  a  moment" — the  first  shutter 
creaked  upward — "we'll  fasten  ourselves  in  before  making 
use  of  the  matches.  The  strain  of  looking  into  his  reverence's 
room  when  he  lights  the  lamp  and  has  a  guest  inside  might 
prove  too  much  for  her — bring  about  a  fatal  congestion  of  the 
f^'/ans  curwsus.  His  reverence,  you  see,  has  got  to  think  for 
others  as  well  as  himself.  Ha  !  that's  better."  The  second 
shutter  closed  upon  the  first  like  the  great  jaw  of  a  mcgalosaurus, 
swallowing  up  the  dwindling  remains  of  daylight  at  a  gulp. 
"  Now  we  can  light  up  in  all  good  Christian  faith  and  charity." 

He  struck  a  match,  and  so  far  as  the  Spawcr  could  observe 
— since  the  Vicar's  back  was  turned — appeared  to  be  setting  fire 
to  the  stack  of  papers  on  his  writing-table.  After  a  moment, 
however,  when  the  flame  had  steadied,  he  drew  it  forth  trans- 
ferred to  the  wick  of  a  composite  candle,  which  he  held 
genially  horizontal  while  he  beckoned  the  Spawer  forward  by 
virtue  of  the  signet  finger. 

"  That's  it,"  he  said,  wagging  appreciative  grease  ■  drops 
from  the  candle.  "  Come  along  !  come  along  !  Let's  see 
if  we  can't  manage  to  find  some  sort  of  a  seat  ftjr  you. 
We  ought  to  do — I  was  sitting  down  in  one  myself  not 
so  long  ago."  Still  wagging  the  candle  and  performing 
an  amiable  bear-dance  on  both  feet  in  a  revolving  twelve- 
inch  circle  as  he  considered  the  question  on  all  sides  of  him, 


.r.»1. 


a  oounce  into  the  central  obscuritv  and 


dragged  out  a  big  leather-backed  chair  by  the  arm,  like  a 
reluctant  school-boy.     "  Ha !  here  we  are,"  says  he,  rejoicirig 
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in  tlie  capture.  "  Tlic  very  thing  I  had  in  my  mind.  Try 
that.  You'll  want  to  hc^  it  ut  mc  when  yiju've  known  its 
beauties  a  time  or  two.  That's  the  chair  of  chairs,  cathedra 
cathedrarum.     '{'here's  comfort  for  you  !  " 

Negligunlly  wiping  the  Icathcr-wurk  with  a  corner  of  his 
cassock,  he  declared  the  chair  open  for  the  Spawer's 
accommodation. 

"  Our  L'llljii)4  dust,"  he  observed,  as  tlie  Spawer  sat  down  in 
some  of  it,  "  is  like  our  Ullhrig  dissent— there's  no  withstanding 
It.  You  may  ex[)el  it  as  often  as  you  like,  but  it'll  get  the 
better  of  you  somehow,  (,'urtains  only  encourage  it.  If  you 
want  to  catch  all  tlie  dus.t  in  L'Ubrig— with  a  little  from 
Whivvle  and  (iarthston — hang  up  curtains.  That's  the  way. 
Hang  up  curtains,  ami  you'll  soon  catch  all  the  dust  there 
is  to  be  caught,  to  say  nothing  of  microbes  and  pulmonary 
danger  in  iirealhing  air  charged  with  suspended  impurities. 
Uilbrig,  of  course,  knows  nothing  about  microbes ;  conse- 
(juently  is  not  afr.Tid.  Ullhrig  is  afraid  of  nothing  it  can't 
see-  -except  at  night,  and  then  it  wouldn't  go  to  bed  without 
a  candle  for  worlds.  Candles  by  night  and  curtains  by  day  ; 
that's  our  formula.  I^ck  about  you  when  you're  going  back, 
and  you'll  see  the  candles,  and  next  time  you  come  as  far  as 
Hesketh'-  orner  by  daylight,  just  slip  down  the  High  Street 
and  take  .1  look  at  the  curtains.  You'll  see  'em  ;  as  stiff  as 
our  Uilbrig  pride,  with  the  biggest  pattern  we  can  get  for  the 
money,  and  the  family  Hible  exhibited  in  the  window  on  a  lace 
mat.  You  can  soon  know  whether  it's  the  Bible  or  not.  If 
it's  the  Hible  we  shall  turn  the  title  towards  you,  so  that  there's 
no  mistake  ;  if  it's  the  family  photograph  album,  we  display 
the  gilt  clasp  and  edging  instead.  Ha  1  that's  the  way  to 
read  us." 

All  the  while  his  Reverence  was  not  inactive.  From  the 
fender,  bristling  with  the  handles  of  saucepans,  all  thrust 
outward  l.ke  the  quills  of  a  porcupine,  he  commanded  a 
block  tin  kettle — squat,  battered,  furry  up  to  its  handle  as  a 
black  cat — and  a  small  spirit-lamp.  Otlier  journeyings  to  and 
fro  provided  him  with  water  in  a  glorious  old  John  Bull  mug, 
with  a  lemon,  with  a  basin  of  lump  sugar,  with  two  spoons, 
with  whisky,  with  a  nutmeg  and  grater,  with  cigars,  contained 
in  a  massive  case  of  embossed  silver,  and  bearing  an  elaborate 
many-lettered  monogram,  from  which  the  central  M  alone  was 
extricubie;  with  cigaiellcb,  of  wliieh  the  Spawer  wab  constrained 
to  acceptance,  having  previously  uisapi)ointed  Father  Mostyn 
by  a  refusal  of  his  choice  Havanas  ;  with  tobacco  in  a  fat, 
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eighteenth  century  jar,  lavishly  i)iclured  and  proverhed  ;  and 
with  a  coloured,  rlay  churchwarden  as  long  as  a  fiddlestick, 
that  looked  as  if  it  would  snap  brittly  in  two  of  its  own 
weight  at  the  first  attempt  to  lift  it.  lastly,  all  these  things 
being  accumulated  one  by  one,  and  laid  out  temptingly  on 
the  little  round  t^ble,  with  the  blue  flame  established  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  kettle,  and  taperii:g  downwards  to  itr,  junction 
with  the  wick  like  a  sea-anemone,  Father  Mostyn  permitted 
himself  to  sink  back  hugely  upon  the  chair,  lifting  both  feet 
from  the  ground  as  he  did  so,  in  supreme  testimony  to  the 
full  ripe  fruits  of  ease. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  setting  his  fingers  to  work  in  the  depths  of 
the  tobacco  jar,  "and  what  about  the  music?"  His  tongue 
appeared  reflectively  in  his  cheek  for  a  moment,  and  his  keen 
eye  fixed  the  far  wall  on  a  nice  point  of  remembrance.  "  Let's 
see.  .  .  .  A  symphonium? " 

The  Spawer  adjusted  the  balance  gently  :  "  A  concerto." 

"  Ha  !  a  concerto."  Enlightenment  swept  over  tne  Vicar's 
face  like  a  tide  of  sunlight,  and  his  shoulders  shook  as  with 
the  laughter  of  gladsome  things.  "  Beautiful  I  beautiful ! 
To  think  of  our  stubborn  Ullbrig  soil's  being  made  to  yield 
a  concerto.  Had  it  been  a  turnip  now.  But  a  concerto  ! 
Ullbrig  knows  nothing  of  concertos.  It  would  know  still  less 
if  you  were  to  explain.  Explanations  only  confuse  us — besides 
being  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  our  precious  rights  of 
ignorance.  Tell  friend  Jevons  you're  at  work  upon  a  concerto, 
and  see  what  he  says.  He'll  tell  you,  yes,  his  son's  got  one." 
Father  Mostyn  cast  the  forefinger  of  conviction  at  him. 
"  Depend  upon  it,  that's  what  he'll  tell  you.  His  son's  got 
one.  A  beauty  with  bells  that  he  gave  cighteenpence  for. 
Meaning  one  of  those  nickel-silver  mouth  organs  such  as  we 
can't  go  to  Hunmouth  Fair  without  bringing  back  with  us — 
unless  we  plunge  for  a  concertina.  It's  got  to  be  one  or  the 
other,  or  people  mightn't  think  we'd  been  to  Hunmouth  Fair 
at  all,  and  that's  a  light  too  glorious  to  be  hid  under  a  bushel. 
But  it's  all  one  in  name  to  us  whatever  we  get.  We  call  it  a 
•music'  Whether  it's  a  piano,  or  a  fiddle,  or  a  song,  or  a 
symphonium,  or  a  sonata,  or  a  Jew's  harp,  or  a  concerti.ia,  or 
a  sackbut — the  definition  doesn't  alter.  We  call  it  a  'music' 
'So-and-So's  gotten  a  grand  music'  'It's  a  grand  music, 
yun.'     That's  our  way." 

ilie  liitie  biac  k  cat  oi  u  kettie,  alter  purrmg  tompiatenliy 
for  a  while  over  the  blue  flame  as  though  it  nursed  a  kitten 
at  suck,  seemed  to  discern  some  hostile  intruder  by  the  far 
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cupboard,  for  suddenly  it  arched  its  lidded  back  and  spat  out 
a(  ross  the  table. 

'*  Ha ! "  Father  Mostyn  turned  uladsoniely  at  the  sound. 
"There's  music  for  you.  Come;  you're  a  whisky  man? 
Say  when  and  fear  not." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  say  it  now,"  said  the  Spawer,  with 
laughing  ajKjloj^y. 

"No?"  His  Reverence  held  out  the  uncorked  bottle  by 
the  neck,  [)ersuasively  tilted,  his  eyebrows  elevated  like 
irillised  arches  in  their  surprise.  "Think  twice,  my  son, 
before  commitiing  yourself  to  hasty  judgments.  You'll  ta.ste 
no  better  whisky  unless  you  get  it  as  I  get  this,  through  the 
kind  favour  of  Kather  Hernard  Carrick,  of  the  blessed  Society 
of  Jesus."  Then  seemg  the  Spawer  was  not  to  be  moved : 
"  Principiis  olntatis  f  Ha  !  a  glass  of  sherry,  then  ?  Port  ? 
Claret  ?  Hurgundy  ?  Moselle  ?  Benedictine  ?  Chartreuse  ? 
Anisette  ?  Cura«,oa  ?  .  .  .  Ha  !  capital  !  "  For  the  Spawer 
had  hailed  the  vicarial  omnibus  at  Benedictine,  though, 
being  under  full  way,  it  could  not  be  brought  up  short  of 
Curac^oa.  "  You  won't  beat  Benedictine  for  a  standard 
liqueur.  AjKirt  from  its  pleasant  effect  upon  the  palate,  it  has 
a  valuable  corroborant  action  on  the  gastric  juices,  and  tends 
to  the  promotion  of  chyme." 

All  in  speaking  he  produced  the  familiar  flagon  from  the 
sideboard,  poured  out  a  cut-glass  thumbful  of  amber,  and 
tendered  it  to  the  Spawer  with  a  beatific  indication  lo  him  to 
observe  where  he  set  the  flagon  down — as  near  to  the  Spawer's 
elbow  as  the  table  edge  would  allow.  This  act  of  hospitality 
fulfilled,  he  turned,  with  no  diminished  zeal,  to  the  serving  of 
his  own  requirements,  as  though  these  two  things  were  both 
admirable  in  their  way  —  his  Reverence's  way,  i)erhaps 
(through  the  Spawer's  own  choosing,  as  we  have  seen), 
being  a  little  longer  and  more  exjanding  to  the  nostrils. 
Into  the  tumbler  first  of  all  he  sliced  three  rounds  of  lemon  ; 
added  two  lumps  of  siijjar,  sprinkled  with  gratings  of  nutmeg ; 
and  laid  all  these  ingredients  under  two-thirds  the  tumblerful 
of  boiling  water,  stirring  rhythmically  the  while.  Then 
measuring  out  his  whisky  into  the  broken-stemmed  wine- 
glass, he  inverted  it  dexterously  over  the  steaming  tumbler 
as  it  flushed  the  rim,  and  filled  up  the  remaining  third  from 
the  kettle. 

"Ha!  there  we  are,"  he  commented  to  the  Spawer,  as 
he  brought  this  nice  of>eration  to  a  successful  conclusion 
"Method,  you  see,  rules  all  things— even  toddy.     Weill"— 
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he  sipped  warily  from  an  edge  of  the  smoking  glass  to  verify 
his  expectations  of  the  flavour,  nipped  his  lips  for  a  moment 
in  juf'u  ial  degrc",  and  subsided  slowly  u|K)n  the  chair  in  a 
lunj;  brtath  of  rapture,  like  a  ballocjn  with  the  gas  issuing  from 
its  valve,  extending  the  tumbler  towards  the  Spawcr  for  wassail 
— "here's  success  to  our  concerto,  and  may  your  days  be  long 
in  the  land  with  us.  We're  a  sliff-netked  and  obstinate 
generation,  who  worship  gods  of  our  own  making,  and  have 
more  than  a  shrewd  idea  that  the  devil's  in  musir  (we  know 
for  certain  he's  in  the  Church) ;  but  we  bake  good  pies  for  all 
that,  and  our  nonconformist  poultry  can't  be  beaten." 
The  Spawcr  laughed.     "  And  our  postman  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  Ha  ! "  Father  Mostyn  played  upon  the  riotc  momentously, 
as  though  he  were  throwing  open  the  grand  double  ^ates  of 
discussion.  ''  Pamela,  you  mepn  !  I  knew  we  should  come 
to  that  before  long.  No  help  for  it."  He  subpccnaed  the 
Spawer  for  witness  to  the  wisdom  of  his  conclusions  with  a 
wagged  forefinger.  "  But  Pamela's  not  Ullbrig  " — the  mere 
idea  of  such  a  thing  seemed  to  set  his  teeth  on  edge  like  the 
sound  of  a  shrieking  slate  pencil,  and  his  shoulders  sought 
each  other  instinctively  in  the  first  contraction  of  a  shudder. 
"  Pamela  wasn't  fashioned  out  of  our  Ullbrig  clay.  She's  not 
like  the  rest  of  us  ;  comes  of  a  different  class  altogether.  You 
can't  mistake  it.  Take  note  of  her  when  she  laughs — you're  a 
musical  man  and  you'll  soon  see — she  covers  the  whole 
diapason.  Ullbrig  doesn't  laugh  like  that.  Ullbrig  laughs 
on  one  note  as  though  it  were  a  [)lough  furrow.  There's 
nothing  of  cadence  about  our  Ullbrig  laughter- -that's  a  thing 
only  comes  with  breed.  Notice  her  eyebrows,  too,  when 
she's  speakinu',  and  see  how  beautifully  fle.\iblc  they  are. 
Ha  !  " — the  Vicar  warmed  to  the  subject  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  connoisseur — " .  .  .  they  ride  up  and  down  over  every 
ripple  of  expression  like  cork-lluats  on  water.  That's  not  the 
way  with  Ullbrig  eyebrows.  Ullbrig  eyebrows  hold  fast  to  their 
place  like  strips  of  sticking-plaster.  Only  the  larger  emotions 
can  move  'em — a  broken  window,  reduction  in  the  price  of 
butter,  untimely  death  of  a  Christmas  turkey,  and  so  torth. 

"  But  there's  nothing  of  our  clay  in  Pamela's  t  c)nstniction. 
Pam  is  like  charity  ;  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  Envieth  not ; 
vaunteth  not  herself;  is  not  puffed  up.  Doth  not  behave 
herself  unseemly  ;  seeketh  not  her  own;  is  not  easily  provoked; 
thinketh  no  evil.  Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth.  Beareth  all  things  ;  believeth  all  things ;  hopeth 
all  things  ;  endureth  all  things.  Ha  I  "  His  shoulders  shook 
rapturously,  and  his  nostrils  expanded  as  though  his  words 
had  been  stacte  and  onycha  and  galbanun.  and  frankincense, 
and  he  was  snufhng  up  the  full  savour  of  them  and  found  it 
good.     "  UUbrig's  not  like  that.     Ullbrig  prefers  something 
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less  to  do.  •  Peace  be  with  you  '—that's  a  favourite  idol  of 
ours.  '  In  my  Father  s  house  are  many  mansions  ' — that's 
anotlier.  Friend  Tankard  worships  notiiing  else.  Something 
bright  and  simple  and  cheering,  you  see,  that  can  be  pinned 
on  the  wall  in  colours,  and  made  to  hide  where  the  damp's 
striking  through.  Ullbrig  doesn't  understand  Pam  any  more 
than  it  understands  the  transit  of  Venus  or  the  rings  of 
Saturn.  Pam's  above  our  heads  and  comprehension.  Because 
she  goes  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  doesn't  walk  with  our 
Ullbrig  young  men  down  Lovers'  Lane  at  nightfall,  wc  say 
she's  proud.  Because  she's  too  generous  to  refuse  them  a 
word  in  broad  daylight,  when  they  ask  for  it,  we  say  she's 
forward.  Because  she  never  says  unkind  things  of  us  all  in 
turn  behind  our  backs,  and  won't  listen  to  any,  wc  say  she's 
disa-n  cable.  Because  she  doesn't  rcatl  the  post-cards  on  her 
way  round,  and  tell  us  whether  Miss  So  and  So  ever  hears 
fropi  that  Hunmouth  young  gentleman  or  not,  we  say  she 
kcoj^s  a  still  tongue  in  her  head— which  is  our  Ullbrig  idiom 
for  a  guilty  corscience.  Ha  !  that  we  had  only  a  few  more 
Pams— with  due  gratitude  to  Blessed  Mary  for  the  one  we've 

As  a  postman,"  said  the  Spawer,  entering  into  the  Vicars 
appreciation,  "  she's  the  most  astonishing  value  I  ever  saw. 
The  girl  seems  to  have  a  soul.  Who  is  she  ?  and  where 
does  she  come  from  ?  " 

"  Ha  !  "  Father  Mostyn's  brows  converged  ujion  the  pipe- 
bowl  in  the  hollow  of  his  knee,  and  his  cassock  swelled  to  a 
long  breath  of  mystery.  "Who  is  she?  and  win  re  does  she 
come  from?  .  .  .  Those  are  the  (juestions.  A  priori,  I'm 
afraid  there's  nothing  to  answer  them.  So  far,  it  seems  to 
have  been  Heaven's  wise  purpose  to  reveal  her  as  a  beautiful 
mystery;  an  incarnate  testimony  to  the  teaching  of  Huly 
Church — if  only  Ullbrig  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
testimony.  She  came  to  Ullbrig,  in  the  first  place,  with  her 
mother,  as  quite  a  little  girl,  and  lodged  with  friend  Morland 
at  the  I'ost  Office.  I  believe  there  was  some  intention  on  her 
mother's  part  of  founding  a  small  [)reparatory  school  in 
combination  with  poultry  farming  at  the  time.  Yes,  poor 
woman,  I  rather  fear  that  was  her  intention.  She  seemed  to 
think  it  would  yield  them  both  a  livelihood,  and  give  Pamela 
the  benefit  of  new-laid  eggs ;  but  she  died  suddenly,  the  very 
day  after  Tankard  had  agreed  to  let  her  the  cottage  down 
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she  was  a  lady.  Ha  '.  tliat's  the  way  with  us.  To  try  and 
do  you  one  ;  do  your  father  one  ;  do  your  mother  one ; 
do  your  sister  one;  d{)  )our  brutlier  one;  Init  j/articularly 
do  one  to  them  that  speak  softly  with  you,  and  his  reverence 
the  vicar.  Him  do  half  a  dozen  if  you  can,  being  an  ecclesiast, 
and  so  difficult  to  do.  Save  up  your  light  sovereigns  and 
your  doubtful  half  crowns  against  tithe-day,  and  c.ill  upon  him 
when  the  light's  failing.  Peradventure  he  may  do  you  the 
inju.stice  of  trusting  you,  and  take  'em.  Then  with  what  joy 
can  we  sing  the  doxology  and  praise  (lod  from  whom  all 
blessings  (low.  Ha !  But  his  reverence  the  vicar's  got  a 
beautiful  method  of  dealing  with  tithe  money  now.  He  doesn't 
take  it  into  the  hand  in  bulk  any  longer  and  say  '  Thank  you.' 
He  weighs  it.  Th  it's  what  he  does.  Weighs  it  all  through  to 
the  last  half  sovereign  in  front  of  you  before  writing  the  receipt, 
and  tests  the  silver,  if  need  be,  with  a  pair  of  pliers."  His 
lips  pursed  up  for  the  amber  mouthpiece,  and  melted  over  it 
in  gorgeous  sunlight  of  exultant  wisdom.  "  Yes."  He  wiped 
the  smile  off  his  moutli  with  one  ruminative  stroke  of  his  sleek 
fingers  —you  might  almost  suppose  he  had  palmed  it,  and 
slipped  it  up  his  sleeve,  so  quii  kly  did  it  come  away.  "She 
died  suddenly,  poor  woman,  before  I  could  get  to  her. 
Cardiac  hitmorrhage,  commonly,  and  not  always  incorrectly, 
called  a  broken  heart.  No  doubt  about  it.  They  sent  for  me 
three  times,  but  it  happened  most  grievously  that  I  had 
tricycled  off  to  Whivvle  that  day  to  inquire  into  a  little  matter 
concerning  the  nefarious  sale  of  glebe  straw — (I'm  afraid  I  shall 
have  to  be  going  there  again  before  so  long ;  the  practice 
shows  signs  of  revival) — and  she  was  dead  when  I  got  back. 
We  buried  her  round  by  the  east  window,  where  the  grass 
turns  over  the  slope  towards  the  north  wall.  You  can  just  see 
the  top  of  the  stone  from  the  roadway."  He  indicated  its 
approximate  position  with  a  benedictory  cast  of  the  signet 
hand.  "After  i)aying  all  funeral  expenses,  it  was  found  that 
there  remained  a  small  balance  of  some  thirty  [lounds  odd — 
evidently  the  tail-end  of  their  resources — in  virtue  whereof, 
friend  Morland's  heart  was  moved  to  take  Pam  to  his  bosom, 
and  give  her  a  granddaughter's  place  in  the  family  circle. 
Thirty  pounds,  you  see,  goes  a  long  way  in  Ullbrig,  where  we 
grow  almost  everything  for  ourselves  except  beer  and  tobacco. 
One  mouth  more  or  less  to  feed  makes  hardly  any  appreciable 
difference." 

"  Kiit  were  there  no  relatives  ?  "  the  Spacer  suggested. 

Fathe    Mostyn  shook  his  head  significantly. 
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•'  And  you  weren't  able  to  trace  the  mother's  movements 
before  she  came  to  Ullbrig?" 

"No  furthf-r  than  Hunmouth."  His  Reverence  tried  the 
edge  of  the  Spawer's  interest  with  a  keen  eye  through  drr.wn 
lashes,  as  though  it  were  a  razor  he  w.",  stropping.  "  Kollowing 
up  a  theory  of  mine,  we  traced  her  as  far  as  Hunmouth.  Hut 
for  that,  if  we'd  taken  friend  Morland's  advice,  we  should  have 
lost  her  altogether.  As  I  predicted,  we  found  she'd  been 
living  for  some  time  in  small  lodgings  there.  .  .  .  There  was 
some  question  of  music  teaching,  I  believe." 

"  Music  teaching  ?  "  The  Spawer  leaned  on  the  inti  rrog.-ilive 
with  all  the  weigiit  of  commiserative  despair. 

"  I  rather  gatfiercd  so.  She  gave  lessons  to  the  landlady's 
daughter,  I  fancy,  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  piano,  and  she 
had  a  blind  boy  studying  with  her  for  a  while.  His  family 
thought  of  m.aking  him  a  church  organist,  but  unfortunately 
for  all  i)arties  concerned,  the  boy's  father  failed.  Yes,  failed 
rather  suddenly,  poor  man,  and  cast  quite  a  gloom  over  the 
musical  outlook.  Then  Pamela  seems  to  have  acquired 
diphtheria  from  a  sewer  opening  directly  under  the  bedroom 
window,  and  had  a  narrow  squeak  for  it ;  and  after  that  her 
terrified  mother  fled  tlie  town  with  her,  and  brought  her  into 
the  country.  There's  no  danger  of  sewers  in  the  country, 
you  see.  We  haven't  such  things  ;  we  know  better.  We 
simply  cast  our  slops  across  the  back-yard— give  'em  a 
good  circular  sweep  as  they  go  out,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
an  evaporative  providence.  That's  the  way  to  obviate 
diphtheria." 

"  And  there's  what  brought  them  to  Ullbrig  ?  "  asked  the 

Spawer. 

"There's  what  brought  them  to  Ullbrig.  What  brought 
them  to  Hunmouth  is  still  a  matter  for  conjecture.  I  called 
upon  the  doctor  subsequently  who  attended  Pam  there,  but 
he  could  give  me  no  information  about  them,  beyond  the  fact 
that  his  bill  had  been  paid  before  they  left." 

"  I  should  have  thought,  though,"  said  the  Spawer,  tipping 
his  lips  with  golden  Benedictine,  and  sending  the  bouquet 
reflectively  through  his  nostrils,  "  that  she  would  have  left 
letters— or  something  of  the  sort— behind  her,  which  might 
have  been  followed  up." 

"  Ha  !  "  Father  Mostyn  blew  down  this  speculative  wall- 
building  with  a  long  Joshua-like  trumpet  of  smoke.  ^  "  One 
would  iiave  thought  so,  naluraiiy.  Bui  no  ;  not  a  5;ngic  piece 
of  manuscript  among  all  her  possessions." 
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The  Spawer  girded  up  his  loins,  and  wrestled  with  the 
evidence  in  the  full  spirit  of  investigation. 

"That,"  said  he,  "looks  awfully  much  as  though  they'd 
been  purposely  destroyed." 

F-.thcr  Mostyn's  lips  tightened  significantly,  and  he  nodded 
his  head  with  sagacious  indulgence  for  the  tolerable  work  of  a 
novice. 

"  Moreover,"  he  took  up,  making  no  verbal  comment  on 
the  hypothesis,  but  passing  straightway  to  the  next  link  in  the 
chain  of  circumstance,  "  in  such  books  as  belonged  to  lier  the 
fiy-icaf  was  invariably  missing.  Torn  bodily  out.  Not  a  doubt 
about  it." 

"  To  remove  traces  of  her  identity  ?  " 

The  Vicar  slipped  his  forefinger  into  the  pipe-bowl  and  gave 
the  tobacco  a  (juick,  conclusive  S(iueeze.     "  Unquestionably." 

"  But  for  what  reason,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"Ha  1 "  Not  lack  of  reason,  but  abundance  of  it,  drew  forth 
the  interjection— a  fine,  fat,  juicy  specimen  of  its  kind,  like  a 
green  cornstalk,  full  of  the  succulent  joys  of  things  mysterious, 
whereat  his  Reverence  sat  back  luxuriously  in  the  arm-chair,  with 
fingers  outspread  tip  to  tip  over  the  convex  outline  of  his 
cassock,  and  legs  crossed  reposefully  for  the  better  enjoyment 
of  his  own  discourse.  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  focussing 
the  situation  through  contracted  lashes,  "  she  was  a  lady.  Not 
a  doubt  about  it.  No  mere  [)rofessional  man's  daughter, 
brought  up  amid  the  varying  circumstances  incidental  to 
professional  society,  and  trained  to  consider  her  father's 
interests  in  all  her  actions— (the  little  professional  discipline 
of  conduct  alwa)  shows)— but  a  woman  of  birth  and  position. 
Belonging  to  a  good  old  military  family,  I  should  say,  judging 
by  her  bearing,  with  a  fine,  sleek  living  or  two  in  its  gift  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  branch.  Depend  upon  it."  He 
separated  his  hands  to  draw  a  line  of  established  fact  down  the 
Spawer's  waistcoat  with  his  index  finger.  "  She  would  come  of 
the  elder  branch,  though,  and  I  should  take  her  to  be  an  only 
daughter.  There  would  be  no  sons.  Unfortunately,  a  painful 
indisposition  of  a  lumbaginous  nature  prevented  my  extending 
her  more  than  the  ordinary  parochial  courtesy  at  the  first,  and 
she  died  within  a  fortnight  of  her  arrival.  Otherwise,  doubtless 
she  would  have  sought  to  tell  me  her  circumstances  in  giving 
the  customary  intimation  of  a  desire  to  benefit  by  the  blessed 
Sacraments  of  the  Church— but  there's  no  mistaking  the 
evidence.''  He  recapitulated  it  over  his  fingers.  "She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  military  man,  a  widower,  who  had 
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Dossibly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Indian  service  (most 
likely  a  major-general  and  K.C.B.),  living  on  a  beautiful  estate 
somewhere    down    south— say    Surrey    or     the     Hampshire 

Downs." 

"Couldn't  you  have  advertised  in  some  of  the  southern 

papers?"  suggested  the  Spawer. 

''  Precisely.  We  advertised  for  some  time,  and  to  some 
considerable  extent,  in  such  of  them  as  would  be  likely  to  come 
under  the  General's  notice— but  without  success.  Indeed, 
none  was  to  be  expected.  Men  of  the  General's  station  m  life 
don't  trouble  to  read  advertisements,  much  less  answer  them 
—and  if,  in  this  case,  he'd  read  it,  it  wouldn't  have  changed 
his  attitude  towards  a  discarded  daughter  or  induced  a  reply. 
Therefore,  to  continue  advertising  would  have  been  merely  to 

throw  good  money  after  bad Ha!     Consequently  the  next 

step  in  our  investigations  is  to  decide  what  could  be  responsible 
for  her  detachment  from  these  attractive  surroundings,  and  her 
subsequent  lapse  into  penurious  neglect.     It  couldn't  have 
been  the  failure  of  her  father's  fortune.     A  catastrophe  of  this 
sort  wouldn't  have  cut  her  off  completely  from  the  family  and 
a  few,  at  least,  of  her  necessarily  large  circle  of  friends.     Some 
of  her  clerical  half-cousins,  too,  would  have  come  forward  to 
her  assistance,  depend  upon   it.      But   even   supposing   the 
probabilities  to  be  otherwise,  then  there  would  be  still  less 
reason  for  her  voluntary  self-excision.     Thougli  under  these 
circumstances,  one  might  understand  her  never  referring  to 
her  family  connection,  it's  inconceivable  to  suppose  that  she 
should  have  gone  to  any  particular  trouble  to  conceal  traces 
of  the  fact.     To  have  done  so  would  have  been  a  work  of 
supererogation,    besides   running  counter  to  all  our  priestly 
experience  of  the  human  heart  and  its  workings.     No.     In 
the  resolute  attempt  to  cut  herself  off  from  her  family  the 
priesily   eye   perceives    the   acting   hand   of   pride.     Not  a 
doubt  about  it.     Pride  did  her.     The  pride   of  love.     No 
mistaking  it.     The  headstrong  pride  of  love.     Faith  removes 
mountains,  but  love  climbs  over  'em,  at  all  costs.     Depend 
upon  it,  she'd   given   her   heart   to  some  man   against    the 
General's  will,  and  run  away  and  married  him.     Marriage  was 
the  first  step  in  her  descent."  . 

"Or  do  you  think  .  .  ."  hazarded  the  Spawer,  with  all 
humility  for  intruding  his  little  key  into  so  magnificent  a  lock 
of  hypothesis,  "  that  marriage  was  a  missing  step  altogether, 
and  she  tripped  for  want  of  it  ?  ■' 

"  Ha ! "    Father    Mostyn    received    the    suggestion    with 
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magnanimous  courtesy — almost  as  though  it  had  been  a 
duly  expected  guest.  "  I  think  not.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions of  life  that  would  be  an  admirable  hypothesis  for 
working  purposes.  But  it  won't  fit  tlie  present  case.  In  the 
first  instance,  we  must  remember  that  those  little  idiosyncrasies 
of  morality  occur  less  frequently  in  the  class  of  society  with 
which  WL-'re  dealing,  and  that  when  they  actually  occur,  the 
most  elaborate  precautions  are  taken  against  any  leakage  of 
the  fact.  Moreover,  let's  look  at  the  actual  evidence.  All  the 
woman's  linen— the  handkerchiefs,  the  underclothing,  the  petti- 
coats, the  chemises,  and  so  forth — were  embroidered  with  the 
monograi.i  '  M.  P.  S.,'  standing,  not  a  doubt  about  it,  for  Mary 
Pamela  Searle.  Some  of  the  child's  things,  bearing  the 
identical  monogram,  showed  that  they'd  been  cut  down  for 
her ;  while  one  or  two  more  recent  articles — of  a  much 
cheaper  material — were  initialled  simply  '  P.  S.'  in  black 
marking-ink.  It's  necessary  to  remember  this.  Now,  if  we 
turn  from  the  linen  to  the  books  I  spoke  about  and  contrast 
their  different  methods  of  treatment,  we  shall  find  strong 
testimony  to  the  support  of  my  contention.  On  the  one 
hand,  linen,  underclothing,  chemises,  petticoats,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  so  forth,  marked  plainly  '  M.  P.  S.'  and 
'  P.  S.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  Bible,  a  book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  padded  morocco,  evidently  the  property  of  a  lady ; 
a  Shakespeare ;  a  volume  of  Torquato  Tasso's  '  Gerusalemme 
Liberato,'  in  levant ;  an  old-fashioned  copy  of  '  Mother 
Goose ' ;  and  one  or  two  other  volumes,  all  with  the  fly-leaf 
torn  out.  No  mistaking  the  evidence.  Searle  was  her  right- 
ful married  name,  and  there  was  no  need  to  suppress  it.  For 
all  intents  and  purposes,  it  suited  her  as  well  as  another. 
Besides,  pride  wouldn't  allow  her  to  cast  aside  the  name 
of  her  own  choosing.  Pride  had  got  too  fast  hold  of  her  by 
the  elbow,  you  see,  for  that.  Kee;^  a  sharp  look  out  for  the 
hand  of  pride  in  the  case  as  v,e  jo  along,  and  you  won't  be 
likely  to  lose  your  way.  It  will  be  a  signpost  to  you.  Searle 
was  the  name  she'd  given  everything  up  for — her  father,  her 
home,  her  friends,  her  family,  her  position — and  it  had  been 
bought  too  dear  to  throw  aside.  It  was  the  other  name  pride 
wanted  her  to  get  rid  of.  That's  why  the  fly-leaves  came  out. 
Depend  upon  it.  They  were  gift-books  belonging  to  her 
unmarried  days.  The  Shakespeare  was  a  present  from  her 
fiithcf ,  Torquato  Tasso  came  most  likely  from  an  Italian 
governess  ;  some  girl-friend  gave  her  the  Prayer-book — perhaps 
as  a  souvenir  of  their  first  Communion.     The  Bible  would 
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hardly  be  in  the  nature  of  a  gift-book.  People  of  social 
distinction,  brought  up  in  conformity  with  the  best  teachings 
of  Holy  Church,  and  abhorring  all  for.ns  of  unorthodoxy  as 
they  would  uncleanliness,  don't  make  presents  to  themselves 
of  Bibles.  That's  a  plebeian  practice,  savouring  objectionably 
of  free  thinking  and  dissent.  The  Bible  is  not  mentioned  or 
made  use  of  by  well-bred  people  in  that  odious  j-opular  manner. 
No,  the  book  would  figure  in  her  schoolroom  equipment  as 
part  of  a  necessary  instruction,  but  no  more. 

" .  .  .  Ha ! "     His   hand,  on   its  way  to  the  round  table, 
arrested  itself  suddenly   in   midair   as   though  to  impose  a 
listening  silence.      "...    There  goes   friend  Davidson- 
keeping  his  promise.     I  thought  it  was  about  his  time.     He 
gave  me  his  sacred  word  he  wouldn't  touch  a  drop  of  liquor 
in  Ullbrig  for  three  months,  so  now  he  has  to  trot  off  to 
Shippus  instead."     The  Spawer  listened,  but  could  get  not  the 
faintest  hint  of  the  delinquent's  passage.     "  So  now,"  Father 
Mostyn  took  up,  sUrting  his  hand  on  again  with  a  descriptive 
relaxation  of  its   muscles,   as  though   the   culprit   had   just 
rounded  the  corner,  and  there  were  nothing  further  of  him 
worth  listening  for,  "...  we've  got  the  whole  case  in  the 
hollow  of  our  hands.     We  see  that  the  breach  with  the  family 
was  brought  about  by  her  own  act,  and  that  that  act  was 
marriage.     But  it  wasn't  merely  marriage  against  the  general's 
consent  or  sanction.     Marriages  of  disobedience  and  self-will 
are  nearly  always,  in  our  priestly  exi-erience,  forgiven  at  the 
birth  of  the  first  child  ;  more  especially,  of  course,  if  it  happens 
to  be  a  son.  .  .  .  Therefore  we  must  find  a  stronger  divisional 
factor  than  a  marriage  of  disobedience.     Ha!  undoubtedly. 
A  marriage  of  derogation.     No  mistaking  it.     A  marriage  of 
derogation.     She  married  beneath  her.     That's  an  unpardon- 
able offence  in  families  of  birth  and  position.     We  can  forgive 
a  daughter  for  marrying  above  her,  but  we  can't  forgive  a 
daughter  for  marrying  beneath  her — even  when  she's  the  only 
daughter  we've  got.    Moreover,  this  case  was  badly  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  money  in  it.     She  fell  iri  love 
with  some  penniless  scamp  of  a  fellow,  with  an  irresistible 
black  moustache  and  dark   eyes — there   are   plenty  of  'em 
knocking  about  in  London  society,  who  couldn't  produce  a 
receipted  bill  or  a  banker's  reference  to  save  their  lives— got 
her    trousseau    together    by    stealth ;    had    it    all    proudly 
g.v.Krfj;fif.rpfi  with  the  nam.e  she  was  .about  to  take :  kissed  her 
father  mote  affectionately  than  usual  one  night  .  .  .  and  the 
next  morning  was  up  with  the  lark  and  n.iles  away."     He 
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kept  casting  the  ingredients  one  after  another  into  the 
hypothetical  pancheon  with  a  throw  of  alternate  hands— the 
right  hand  for  the  sin  she  had  committed ;  the  left  hand  for 
the  penniless  scamp  of  a  fellow ;  the  right  hand  again  for  her 
trousseau  ;  the  left  hand  for  the  elopement,  and  so  on,  with 
all  tlv;  unction  of  a  Mc/engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  some 
greai  dish,  and  stuck  the  spoon  into  it  with  a  fine,  conclusive 

"Ha!  ^  - 

"After   that,"   said   he,    interrupting    the    sentence   for   a 
moment  to  give  two  or  three  reclamatory  puffs  at  his  pipe,  "  the 
resi's  as  plain  as  print.     She'd  made  a  bad  bargain  with  her 
family,  and  she'd  made  a  worse  with  her  husband.     Depend 
upon  it.     Searle  was  a  gambler— an  improvident,    prodigal, 
reckless  rascal— who  tapped  what  money  she  had  like  a  cask 
of  wine.     As  soon  as  Pamela  was  born,  the  wretched  woman 
began  to  see  wliere  things  were  dnfting.     She  daredn't  suggest 
retrenchment  to  her  husband,  but  she  began  to  practise  a  few 
feeble  economies  in  the  hfiuse  and  upon  her  own  person.     No 
more   silks   and   satins   after  that.      No   more   embroidered 
chemises.     No  more  fine  linen.     Nothing    new  for  Pamela, 
where  anything  could  be  cut  down.     Nothing  new  for  herself, 
where   anything   old   would    do.     Cheapen   the   living   here, 
cheapen  the  living  there— until  at  last,  thank  God!    in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  this  monstrum  nulla  virtute  redemptum 
a  vUiis  takes  to  his  wife's  bed— not  having  one  of  his  own— and 
does  her   the  involuntarv  kindness  of  dying  in  it.     So  our 
Blessed  I^dy  leads  Pamela  and   her  mother  to  Ullbrig  by 
gradual  stages,  and  there,  the  mother's  share  in  the  work  being 
done,  she  is  permitted  to  fall  asleep.     Ha !  friend  Morland  " 
—he  approached  the  tumbler  to  his  lips  under  cover  of  the 
apostrophe,    and    sought    the    ceiling    in    drinking    with    a 
rapturous  eye,  "...  you  never  drove  a  better  bargain  in  your 
life  than  when  you  acquired  a  resident  daughter  of  Mary  with 
a  premium  of  thirty  pounds.     I^ok  at  all  the  blessings  that 
have  been  specially  bestowed  upon  you  for  her  sake.     Look 
at  the  boots  that  get  worn  out  in  tramping  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  Post  Office  since  Heaven  put  into  our  heads 
the  notion  of  buying  penny  stamps  in  two  ha'penny  journeys, 
and  calling   round    to    let  you   know  we  shall  be  wanting  a 
post-card  in  the  morning.     Did  our  young  men  do  this  before 
]>an'.'fi  time?     And  where  do  we  carry  all  our  boots  and  shoes 
to  when  they  haven't  another  ha'penny  journey  in  their  soles? 
Not  to  Cobbler   Rodcn.     Cobbler  Roden  doesn't  shelter  a 
daughter  of  Mary.     Cobbler  Roden  doesn't  s'nelter  a  daughter 
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of  anybody — not  even  his  own — if  he  can  help  it.  Not  to 
Cobbler  Dingwall.  Cobbler  Dingwall  doesn't  slitUer  a  daughter 
of  Mary.  Heaven  sends  down  no  blessing  «n  Cobbler 
Dingwall's  work.  We  find  it's  clumsy  and  doesn't  last.  No, 
we  dun't  take  'em  to  any  of  these.  We  take  'em  to  shof  maker 
Morland.  That's  where  we  take  'em.  Shoemaker  Morland. 
He's  the  man.  All  the  rtst  are  only  cobblers,  being  umler  no 
patronage  of  Blessed  Mary,  but  friend  Morland's  a  shoemaker. 
Moreover,  the  Post  Office  hasn't  lacked  for  lodgers  since  I'am 
came  to  it— there's  the  schoolmaster  there  now.  A  strange, 
unget-at  able  sort  of  a  fellow,  to  be  sure,  whom  I  strongly 
suspect  of  nursing  secret  aggression  against  the  Church,  but 
still  .  .  .  a  payer  of  bills,  and  m  that  respect  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  Morland  household." 

"  Friend  Morland,  then,"  said  the  Spawer,  "  combines  the 
offices  of  shoemaker  and  i  o-,tmaster-general  for  Ullbrig?" 

Father  Mostyn  forefmgered  the  statement  correctively. 

"  Those  are  his  ofhces.  But  he  doesn't  combine  them. 
He  keeps  them  scrupulously  distinct.  One  half  of  him  is 
postmaster-general  and  the  other  is  shoemaker.  I  forget 
just  at  the  moment  which  half  of  him  you've  got  to  go  to  if 
you  want  stamps,  but  you  might  just  as  well  try  to  get  cream 
from  a  milk  biscuit  as  buy  stamps  at  the  shoemaking  side. 
Apart  from  these  little  jjeculiarities,  however,  he's  as  inoffensive 
a  specimen  of  dissent  as  any  Christian  might  hope  to  find. 
Without  a  trained  theologic.il  eye  one  might  take  him  ;iny  day 
for  a  har.l-working,  respectable  member  of  the  Tru>  Body. 
His  humility  in  spiritual  matters  is  almost  Catholic.  You'd 
be  astonished  to  find  such  humility  in  the  jxissession  of  a 
Noncomformist — until  you  knew  what  exalted  influence  had 
brought  it  about.  He  repudiates  the  Nonconformist  doctrine 
that  the  Divine  copyright  of  teaching  souls  goes  along  with  the 
possession  of  a  fourpenny  Bible.  His  view  on  the  question  is 
that  the  Book  '  takes  overmuch  understanding  to  try  and 
explain  it  to  anybody  else.'  On  this  jjoint,  with  respect  to 
Pamela,  I've  never  had  any  trouble  with  him.  She's  been 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  Church  ;  she'd  true  Church  blood 
in  her  veins.  Her  mother  was  a  Churchwoman.  Her  grand- 
father, like  the  gallant  old  soldier  that  he  was,  was  a  Church- 
man ;  a  strong  officer  of  the  Church  Militant,  occupying  the 
family  pew  every  Sunday  morning,  who  would  have  died  of 
apupiectic  mortincation  at  Iri-  ihouglit  that  any  descendant  of 
his  should  ever  sink  so  low  as  to  sit  on  the  varnished 
schismatical  benches  «-.f  an  Ullbrig  meeting-house.     All  which, 
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When  I  put  it  before  hi.n.  Kricnd  Modancl  ^'^^  ;^.\'^'^^^f^ 
catholic  spirit.     It's  true  for  a  bhorl  lune  lie  wished  to  make  a 
col  on  fse  -  at   the    insl.,.t..n  of   h,s  w.fe.  undoubtedly- 
whaX^    'amela  was  to  attend  churc.  .n  the  mornmgs  and 
meetinu  house    in    the   evenings  -  a    .nu.l   odious    und   un- 
Sura     arrangement.    .,u.le    incun.pat.hle    w.th    cauomcal 
crS.     llowtver.   special   h,'u  of  grace  was  poured  into 
cart  f.o.n  aUv..  and  he  pu.  c:ved  the  aKed  ^'-^-^^^ 
u.h  a  vivid  revelation  tremhling  will,  martial  anger  at  this 
ac   of  ^nd.gnily  to  one  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  that  he  w.ke  up 
fn  a  Kre^t  sw4t  two  nights  successively,  and  came  running 
before  breakfast  to  tell  mc  thai  the  spiritual  responsib.hly  o   a 
Keneral's  granddaughter  was  proving  too   much   for  him    and 
he'd  he  humbly  grateful  if  his  reverence  the  vicar  would  lake 
he  n  alter  on  h.sown  shoulders,  and  bcarw.lness  (should  any 
be   ri  red)    that  he   (John  William    Morland)  had    in  all 
u'n-s  dune  his   utmost  to  acl   in   conformity  wuh  what   he 
!mglu  to  be  the  General's  wishes.     So  I  made  him  stand  up 
in  the  hall  and  recite  a  proper  dn/araiw  abjuratumis  betore 
me   hen  and  there,  gave  h.m  'his  coveted  ego  te  alnolvo  Joannes 
^nd  received  I'amefa  forthwith  as  spiritual  ward  in  our  most 

'^^'^f^n^  to  consecrate  all  her  da>^  to  the  carrying 
of  letters?"  asked  the  Spawer,  in  a  voice  of  some  concern. 

""I' hI"  "'''Father  Mostyn  knocked  the  ashes  cautiously  out 
of  his  pipe  into  a  cupped   palm   and  threw  them  over  the 
h-arh      "There's  th     rub.     That's  what  I've  been  wanting 
to  hive  a  Uttfe  tk  w.ih  you  about.     You  see  "-he  put  the 
pipe   to  his  lips  again  and  blew    a  silent   pastoral    note   of 
Sulourdown  it  as  though  he  were  preluding  on  the  pacific 
natieolet— "  .  .  •  her  brin^in-  u])  has  been  in  the  nature  ot  a 
pSwem-a  sort  of  human  equation.     We've  had  to  try  and 
develop  all  her  latent  qualities  of  birth  and  breed,  and  main- 
Uin  them  in  a  state  of  exact  equilibrium  against  the  downward 
forces  of  environment.     Just  the  slightesl  prei.onderance  on 
one  side  or  other  mi^hl  have  done  us.     If,  by  any  chance,  we  d 
S  too  much  stress  on  the  birth  side,  there  was  the  fear  of 
bringing  about  not  a  natural  resistance  but  a  morbid  antago- 
n   m  to   surroundings,  which  would   have  been  fatal  to  the 
:;'lV  own  happiness' and  welfare.     If,  per  contra,  out  of  our 
desire  to  avert  this  disaster  wed  been  tempted  to  pr^ponucra.c 
on  the  a-restic  side  and  avoid  all  tear  of  ultimate  friction  at 
Uie  cost  "of  her  intellectual  development,  we  might  have  been 
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doing  Pamela  a  grievous  and  irreparable  wrong.     Two  tilings 
wc  had  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  and  reconcile,  so  far  as  we 
were  able,  from  day  to  day."     He  ticked  them  off  on  hts 
fingers   like  the  heads  of  a  discourse:    "  i.  That  she  was  a 
lady  ;  the  daughter  uf  a  lady  ,  the  g-an Jdaughter  of  a  lady. 
2.  That  she  was  become  by  adoption  a  daughter  of  the  soil, 
dependent    on    her   own  exertions    for   her   subsistence   and 
hai)piness.     At  one  time,  so  dii^kult  did  the  two  thn.^^s  seem 
to  keep  in  adjustment,  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  taking  her 
bodily  under  my  own  clurge  and  packing  iier  off  to  school.     Kut 
after  a  while,  I  came  to  rellect  tuat  it  would  be  an  act  (>f  great 
unwisdom— apart  from  the  fear  that  it  might  be  making  most 
impious  interference  with  the  designs  of  Providence.     Pro- 
vidence plainly  had  brought  her,  and  to  send  her  off  again 
for   the   purpose   of  having   her   trained   exclusively   in    the 
accomplishments  of  a  lady  would  simply  have  been  contempt 
of  the  nivine  laws  and  a  deferment  of  the  original  ditliculty  to 
some  more  pressing  and  inopportune  moment.     My  work,  you 
see,  was  here  in  UUbrig.     His  reverence  is  tied  to  the  soil 
like  the  rest  of  us— ploughing,  sowing,  harrowinjr,  scrufllmg, 
hoeing,  and  reaping  all  his  days— though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  there's  precious  little  ear  he  gets  in  return  for  his  spiritual 
threshing.     Moreover,  there's  always  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  sudden  death  in  the  harvest-field  ;  and  then  what  would  be 
likely  to  hap|)en  to  a  girl  thrown  on  her  own  resources  at  the 
demise   of  her   only  friend  and  protector?     Would  she   be 
better  circumstanced  to  face  the  world  bravely  as  a  child  with 
his  reverence  heljiing  her  unostentatiously  by  her  elbow  and 
accustoming  her  to  it,  or  as  a  young  lady  in  fresh  bewilder- 
ment from  boarding-school,  with  his  reverence  fast  asleep  in 
the  green    place   he's   chosen    for   himself    under    the    east 
window?     Hal   no    mistake    about   it.     His   reverence   has 
seen  too  many  nursery  governesses  and  mothers'  helps  and 
ladies'   companions  recruited  straight  from  the  schoolroom, 
with  red  eyes  and  black  serge,  to  risk  Pamela's  being  among 
the  number.     Out  in   the   world   there's    no  knowing   what 
might  happen  or  have  happened  to  her.     Here  in  Ullbrig, 
you  see,  she  stands  on  a  pedestal  to  herself,  above  all  our 
local  temptations.     Temptations,  in   the   mundane   sense  of 
the  word,  don't  exist  for  her.     One  might  as  well  suppose 
the  possibility  of  your  being  tempted  from  the  true  canons 
of  mu.ical  art  by  hearin-  Iriend  Barclay  M?^g  thro..;;h  the  ta.> 
room  window  of  the  Hlue  Bell,  or  of  his  reverence  the  vicar's 
l)eing  proselytised  to  Methodism  by  hearing  Deacon  Dingwall 
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Jackson  pray  the  lung  prayer  with  his  eyes  shut.     No;  our 
local  sins  fail  away  from   Pamela  as  naturally  and  unregarded 
as  water  off  a  duck's  hack.     Such  sins  as  she  has  vtc  entirely 
spiritual— little  sins  of  indiscrimination,  we  may  tt-rm  them. 
The  sin  of  >;enerosity— giving  too  much  of  her  favour  to  the 
schismatital  ;    the   sm    of  toieratiun  — inclining    too   leniently 
towards   the   tenets   of    dissent  ;    the    sm    of    forbearance- 
making   too  much  allowance  for  the  sins  and  wickednesses 
of  others:  the  sin  of  equanimity— being  too  little  angered  by 
tiie  assaults  and  designs  of  the  unfaithful  against  Holy  Church, 
—all  beau.ilul  <jualities  of  themselves  when  confined  to  the 
temporal  side  of  conduct,  but  sinful  when  thoughtlessly  pro- 
longated into  the  df)mam  of  spirituals,  where  conduct  should 
subordmate   itself  to   the   exact   scale   of   srientific   theology. 
Spiritual   conduct  without  strict  theological  control  is  music 
without  bars;  poetry  without  metre;  a  ship  without  a  rudder; 
free  will  ;    nonconformity  ;    dissent  ;    infidelity  ;    agnosticism  ; 
atheistic   darkness.      Ha!    but    our   concern    for    her    future 
isn't  on  these  (ounts.     The  (juestion  that's  bothering  us  now, 
as  you  rightly  put  it,  is:  Is  she  going  to  consecrate  all  her 
days  to  the  carrying  of  letters  ? "  •       .       , 

"As  a  career,"  commented  the  Spawer,  "  I'm  afraid  there s 
not  much  to  recommend  it.  The  office  of  post  girl  seems, 
from  what  I  know  about  the  subject,  peculiar  to  Ullbrig. 
There's  precious  little  chance  of  promotion,  I  should  think. 
She  might  slip  into  the  ti;legraph  departmem,  perhaps,  but 
from  a  place  like  Ullbrig  even  that's  something  of  a  step." 

"Ha!  I  wasn't  so  much  thinking  of  the  telegraphic 
department,"  Father  Mostyn  explained,  "...  though,  of 
course,  it  had  suggested  itself  to  me.  But  I'd  been  thinking 
...  it  came  upon  me  rather  forcibly  .  .  .  partly  since  your 
arrival  .  .  .  after  our  first  little  talk  together  .  .  .  and  I 
wondered.  Of  course,  the  telegraph  department  could  be 
held  in  view  as  a  reserve.  But  I'd  rather  got  the  idea  .  .  ." 
a  certain  veil  of  obscurity  seemed  to  settle  down  upon  his 
Reverence  at  this  point,  as  though  a  sea-mist  were  drifting  in 
among  his  words.  "  You  see,"  he  said,  suddenly  abandoning 
the  attempt  at  frontal  clearance  and  making  a  detour  to  come 
round  the  thickness  of  his  difficulty,  "  Pamela's  altogether  a 
remarkable  girl.  She's  not  the  least  bit  like  the  rest  of  us. 
She  can  do  everything  under  the  sun,  except  kill  chickens. 
She  can't  "kiil  eiiirkciiS  ;  but  she  can  cook  'em  And  she 
can  make  Ullbrig  pies  till  you  could  swear  Mrs.  Dixon  had 
done  'em.     And  she  can  bake  uread— white  bread,  as  white 
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as  snow  for  Friend  Morland's  delicate  stomach  ;  and  browii 
bread  as  brown  as  shoe  leather  and  melhiw  as  honey  fur  his 
reverence  the  vicar.  Three  loaves  a  week  without  fail, 
beraiisc  there's  nobody  else  in  Ulll)rig  ran  make  'em  to  iiis 
batisiaction — and  she  wanted  to  have  the  payin«  for  'em 
herself  into  tlie  bargain.  And  she  can  pai)er-hang  and 
paint.  She  and  his  reverence  are  going  to  undertake  a  few 
matters  of  church  decoration  shortly.  And  she  can  milliner 
and  dressmake.  If  it  wasn't  for  Pamela,  Kmnia  Morland 
would  soon  lose  her  reputation  as  our  leading  society  modiste. 
Not  even  the  brass  plate  would  save  her—  if  she  polished  it 
three  times  a  day.  Ullbrig  doesn't  want  brass  plates  ;  Ullbrig 
wants  style.  So  when  Ullbrig  goes  to  Mmma  Morland  for  a 
new  dress  and  Pamela's  not  there,  Ullbrig  says,  'Oh,  it  doesn't 
matter  just  then,  it'll  call  again.'  Ha!  says  it'll  call  again. 
Hut  what  I  wanted  to  illustrate  .  .  .  with  regard  to  telegraphic 
dep.irtmeiits,  of  course  .  .  .  you  see  .  .  .  her  remarkable 
versatility.  Not  only  that  ..."  the  old  fog  showed  signs  of 
settling  over  him  once  more,  but  he  shook  it  off  with  a 
decisive  spurt.  "  She's  inherited  music  from  her  mother  in 
a  marked  degree.  It  seems  to  come  naturally  to  her.  I 
think  you'd  be  surprised.  What  little  bit  I've  been  able  to  do 
for  her  I've  done — taught  her  the  proper  value  of  notation, 
the  correct  observance  of  haruionies,  clef-;,  solfeggio,  scales, 
legato,  contra  punrtum,  and  so  forth.  The  amazing  thing  is 
the  way  she's  picked  it  up.  Not  a  bit  of  trouble  to  her, 
apparently.  What  I  should  have  done  without  her  at  the 
organ — she's  our  ecclesiastical  organist,  you  know — I  daren't 
think.  And  it  occurred  to  me  ...  I  felt  it  would  be  such  a 
pity  to  let  the  chance  go  by  .  .  .  if  we  could  only  induce 
you.  .  .  .  You  see,  she's  not  exactly  an  ordinary  girl. 
Different  from  the  rest  of  us  altogether.  .  .  .  And  I  thought  if 
we  could  only  induce  you  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  a  little 
musical  advice  .  .  ."    He  paused  infercntially. 

"  With  a  view,"  asked  the  Spawer,  "  to  what  is  diabolically 
called  the  profession  ?  " 

Father  Mostyn  caught  the  note  of  dissuasive  alarm. 

"Ha!  not  exactly  the  profession  ..."  he  said.  "I 
wasn't  so  much  meaning  that.  But  I  thought,  you  see, 
she'd  appreciate  it  so  much  .  .  .  and  there'd  be  no  fear 
of  her  abusing  your  favour  in  the  slightest  degree.     Unfor- 

» *  J         •  '  *      ft  »        f  »  •  T.<  —J  y  •_••»!     M  t  tl  f.  t         VVII  t/tttt  I'.*        I  t^i  :  :Ct         !./V  I\^TT 

par  .  .  .  the  Ullbrig  air  has  a  peculiar  corrodent  action  upon 
the  strings,  (juite  hostile  to  all  harmonic  accord.     Tuning's  no 
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iiood  ■   indeed,  it  only  seems  to  unsettle  'em.      But  if  .  .  . 

Cetime  when  you're' here  you  wouldn't  mmd  my  askmg  her 

in         .  just  for  a  short  while  ?  "  ,,  a„j 

"  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,"  said  the  Spawer.        And 

'"..'hI°"'  "l-r/og'li'fted  off  Father  Mostyn's  utterance  in 
sudden  illumination  of  sunlight,  and  he  rubbed  h.s  knees 
jocosely.  "  1  thought  we  should  manage  .t^  Capital  cap  taH 
We  must  fix  up  a  sort  of  a  soiree  some  nigh  .  1  hat  s  what  we 
must  do.  Fix  up  a  sort  of  soiree  some  nigh  and  feed  you 
We  won't  speak  of  dining  ;   that's  a  word  we  leave  behmd  us 


when   we  come  to   UHbrig.     But 


we'll    feed   you,  and   give 


pl'mda";  ch^^ceTo  display  her  culinary  skilL     Of  course,  we 
know  all  about  our  little  business  of  last  night,  so  we  neednt 

'^^^The" deuce" we   do!"   exclaimed  the    Spawer,    laughing. 
"  And  I've  been  thinking  all  the  time  we  didn  t. 
Father  Mostyn  spread  his  fingers  with  priestly  unction. 
"  That  "  said  he,  "  is  one  of  our  fatal  Ullbng  errors  ;  always 
to  think  'that  his  reverence  doesn't  know  things.     No  matter 
how  many  times  we  prove  to  our  cost  that  he  does,  we  go  on 
acting  upon  the  supposition  that  he  doesn't.     It's  a  source  of 
endless  trouble  to  us.     Of  course,  in  the  present  instance  we 
absolve  you.     Your  tongue  was  honourably  tied.     Pamela  told 
me  all  about  it  this  morning-she  w.is  full  of  the  miisic  and 
your  goodness,  and  the  desire  to  tell  me  what  shed  done 
before  silence  made  a  hypocrite  of  her      Indeed,  she  was 
horribly  i^rraid,  poor  girl,  that  she  was  become  an  Ullbng 
hypocrite  already.     As  though  there  were  a  grain  of  hypocrisy 
in  the  whole  of  her  nature.     But  that's  what  we  must  do.     We 
must  rig  up  a  sort  of  soiree  some  night  and  feed  you      We 
won't  speak  of  dining  .  .  .  dining-s  a  word  we  leave  behmd 
wh.n  we  come  to  UUbrig.     We'll  feed  you. 

How  the  soiree  and  the  feeding  were  going  to  effect  the 
vital  question  of  the  girl's  future  did  not  altogether  transpire— 
thouun  this  one  subject  carried  them  henceforth  mto  the 
small  hours,  and  the  Spawer  used  no  inconsiderable  skill  to 
elicit  some  clear  understanding  on  the  point.  Uttered,  how- 
ever and  reuttered,  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
priestly  forefinger,  they  seemed  to  be  part  of  some  great  pur- 
pose-almost celestial-designed  expressly  for  the  girl  s  welfare, 
'     .     .        ,-     11     .u-  o ..iM  Ta.-nr  from  ^"f'  V  irarape  erate 

under  a  deep  July  skyful  of  stars,  the  words  floated  in  mystic 
meaning  about  his  ears  like  the  ringing  of  sanctus  bells. 
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"  Capital !  capital !  Must  fix  up  a  sort  of  a  so  ree  some 
night.  That's  what  we  must  do.  Fix  up  a  sort  of  a  soi^e 
some  nieht.  .  .  .  Good-night  .  .  .  some  night.  .  .  .  Good- 
S  ...  and  feed  you.  Won't  speak  of  dmmg  .  .  .  leave 
behind  us  when  we  come  to  UUbrig.     Feed  you  .  .  .  feed 

^° And  as  far  1  JaTas  the  very  last  gate  of  all,  when  the  Spawer 
turned  his  head  back  towards  the  scene  of  his  evening,  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  bells  wafting  to  him  over  the  corn,  as 
though  languid  with  pursuit : 

"    .  .  Feed  you.     Feed  you.     Feed  .  .  .  you. 
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Ah  '  the  dear  little  XJWhu-  Post  Office  during  these  never  to 
be-fortiolten  Pamela  days,  that  no  man  among  us  knew  how  to 
get  by  without  twisting  his  head.  Three  cottages  went  to  the 
making  of  it,  in  the  wide  middle  of  the  main  street  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  go  to  Cliff  Wrangham.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  big,  smooth,  noble  round  cobbles.  Planted 
row  upon  row  in  front  of  >,  and  the  dear  httle  doub  e-door 
that  tra].ped  yuur  fingers  delightfully  with  its  t(  ,)  half,  while 
you  pulled  it  to  with  the  lower,  and  the  penny  bottle  of  ink, 
and  the  sheets  of  writing-paper  in  the  window  that  no  one 
ever  seemed  to  buy.  How  many  of  us  have  looked  at  them 
in  our  time,  and  how  often  !  with  our  boot-heels  off  the 
ground  as  far  as  we  could  get  them,  and  our  tongues  stuck 
against  the  panes  as  though  we  were  leeches,  crawling  tjp  the 
window  inch  by  inch  for  a  sight  over  the  innet  nbbed-glass 
screen  Which  of  us  in  those  days  has  never  envied  Jan 
Yenery  his  lame  leg  for  the  sake  of  that  glorious  six-inch  sole, 
that  might  have  made  such  a  difference  to  our  outlook  ?  V  et 
Ginger  Gatheredge's  mother  could  never  understand  how  his 
boots  came  to  wear  out  so  at  the  toes. 

"  Ye  mud  walk  on  'em,"  she  said. 

Po<;sil  ly  the  postmaster  might  have  cast  some  illumination 
upon  h(  r  perplexity  had  the  matter  ever  come  up  between 
them,  for  the  sound  of  his  hammer  was  being  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  lack  of  light  in  the  office,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  expostulating  with  un-odly  disregarders  of  Government 

affairs. 

"  Noo  then,"  he  would  cry,  if  the  window  did  not  lighten 
immediately  at  the  stillness  of  his  hammer— which  it  generally 
did— "ah  know  all  yer  names,  an"  ah  s'll  lay  'em  before 
Goovimcnt  if  ah've  owt  more  to  do  wi'  ye.  Some  on  ye'll 
be  seein'  t'  inside  o'  Tower  o'  London  yet  before  ye've  done. 
Ah'm  about  tired  o'  tellin'  ye.  'Ow  div  ye  think  Gooviment's 
i;,..-.  ,,  j.-.^.  .^■,c;ti-.m  wi'  ;'.!!  vou  lot  iiesterin'  about  winder? 
An^  'ov  div  ye  think  a  man's  to  kee'p  iv  'is  yed  (head)  what 
sort  u'  stamps  folks  is  askin'  for  wi'  a  d'^zen  o'  ye  shufflin' 
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ower  ver  boot  toes  ootside?      Gar   yer  ways  to  Fuss.lter's 
where'-appen  yell  spend  seummut.     That  s  place  for  such  like 

^'  F?om  which  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  postmaster 
suffered  from  any  habitual  snortness  of  temper.  As  a  shoe- 
maker he  was  the  kindliest,  simple-faced  man  you  might 
imagine,  with  a  grey  goafs  beard  and  an  honest  smile  on 
his  rough  face  ;  who  took  your  boots  from  yuu  with  a  loving 
hand,  stroking  them  all  over  as  though  they  « ere  kittens,  and 
would  do  anything  rather  than  promise  you  them  back  agnin. 

"Nay  .  .'.  ah  dossen't  (daren't)  ?ay  Monday.  \e  munt 
ask  me  to  say  Monday.  Monday's  ower  nigh,  luesdays 
scarcelins  no  belter.  There's  nobbut  a  day  betwixt  em,  an 
ah've  that  much  to  do  wi'  Gooviment  business  an  all,  ye 
understan'.  Wednesday?  .  .  .  Nay,  it's  ard  to  say  while 
ah've  looked  'em  ower  a  \  t,  an'  ah  sewdn't  like  to  disappoint 
ve      Ve'd  best  leave  'en    in'  let  me  do  what  ah  can. 

But  as  the  postmaster,  John  William  Morland  was  a  terrible 
instrument  of  the  Government,  who  wore  his  office  like  an 
inscrutable  iron  mask,  and  extinguished  the  shoemaker  and 
his  smile  as  completely  as  if  he  had  stuffed  them  both  under  the 
counter.     It  was  commonly  reported  in  the  village  that  even 
when  his  own  wife  wanted  a  stamp  she  had  to  squeeze  round 
the  counter  with  a  penny  in  her  hand  and  ask  for  it  like  the 
rest  of  us— John  William  having  received  no  instructions  to 
act  with  her  in  any  other  way.     I  can't  say  for  certain  how 
this  might  be,  never  having  seen  it  done,  but  I  do  know  from 
personal  experience  that  one's  knees  misgave  one  at  times  m 
the  presence  of  that  grim  figure,  and  one  suddenly  perceived 
the  full  responsibility  of  buying  stamps  in  its  true  and  formid- 
able light      To  run  into  the  Post  Oftice  hot  and  steaming  and 
rap  with  the  edge  of  your  penny  on  the  tightened  oilcloth  of 
the  counter  was  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  when  the  figure  ot 
the  postmastei-  rose  up  in  front  uf  you  like  the  genius  of  the 
ring-silent,  impassive,  and  ai-palling— with  his  -reat,  gaunt, 
dol.bin-blackened  knuckles  touching  the  edge  of  the  counter, 
and  his  inflexible,  cast  iron    face  towering   above   you-you 
began  to  wish  you'd  come  slower  (or  not  at  all),  and  taken 
more  lime  to  think  clearly  what  you'd  come  for. 

"  Noo  then,"  he  would  say  admonitoniy,  if  we  showed  an 
inclination  to  look  at  him  too  long  without  speaking,  "ye  ve 
Rotten  a  tongue.  Let's  know  what  ye're  after.  Ah  m  not 
^_„,       J  . ,  ° -„j  3.  ^  ,,r,.^r  or.'  K<.  tifnrfd  at      Ah  ve  gotten 
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seummut  better  to  do  nor  that." 
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And  it  wasn't  a  bit  of  use,  either,  showing  him  your  penny, 
for  (".nvcrnmcnt  had  given  him  no  instructions  to  regard  the 
cxhiliitiun  of  a  i)enny  as  in  any  way  constituting  a  legal 
retiuest  for  stamps.  . 

"  Nay,  that's  no  use,"  he  would  tell  you  promptly  and  with 
derision.  "Ah've  no  instructions  to  deal  wi'  onnybody's 
pennies  wi'out  bfin'  properly  informed  what  they're  for.  It 
says  nowt  about  it  'i  schedule.  'Appen  they  mud  be  for  a 
bottle  o'  writin'-iiik  or  a  packet  o'  paper  or  some  shoelaces 
or  seummut  else  o'  sort,  an'  then  where  sewd  we  be  if  ah'd 
tekken  on  mysen  to  gie  ye  a  stamp?  A  man's  gotten  all 
them  tilings  to  think  about,  an'  more,  when  'e  keeps 
Post  Office."  ^^,      .         . 

Once  Jevons'  new  lad  clattered  over  the  cobbles  mto  the 
office  when  I  was  coming  out,  and  I  stayed  by  the  door  to 
count  my  change.  .  , 

"  Stamp  !  "  says  he,  in  a  voice  as  if  he'd  cried  "  Milk  !  to 
an  area,  and  planking  his  penny  down  on  the  counter  with  a 
crack  that  left  the  Queen's  head  imprinted  in  the  oilcloth 
and  brought  the  postmaster  up  in  front  of  him  like  a  harlequin 
shot  out  of  a  trap-door. 

"Noo  then,"  says  the  postmaster  austerely,  tiptoeing  oyer 
the  counter  towards  him  on  his  finger-ends  and  disregarding 
the  first  application,  since  it  had  come  to  him  unofficially  at 
the  shoemaker's  bench,  and  was,  moreover,  too  loud  to  have 
been  heard  with  dignity  ;  "  what  div  ye  want  ?  " 

"  A  stamp,"  says  Jevons'  new  lad,  pushing  out  his  penny. 
"Tek  yer  penny  back, '  the  postmaster  directed  him  tersely, 
and  helped  it  there  with  his  finger-nail.     •'  What  sort  of  a 

stamp  ?  " 

Jevons'  new  lad  opened  his  mouth  three  times. 

"  Ah  nivver  thought  ti  ask,"  he  confessed  blankly  at  the 
third.  "  l!ud  'e  gid'  me  a  penny.  Ah's  think  'e'U  be  wantin' 
a  penny  'un."  ,^ 

"(idoviment's  nowt  to  do  wi'  what  onnybody  thinks, '  the 
postmaster  admonished  him  sternly.  "Gooviment's  gotten  to 
do  wi'  them  'at  knows  their  awn  minds.  'E  mud  be  wantin'  a 
'apenny  un  for  au^ht  ye  can  tell,  an'  a  'apenny  change  ;  or  'e 
iniul  be  wantin'  a  threppenny  un,  an'  me  twopence  out  o' 
pocket.  Noo,  gan  yer  ways  hack  where  ye  cam'  fro',  an'  tek 
penny  wi'  ye,  an'  mek  full  inquiries  what  it's  for  before  ye 
-1. _ — —  ^r.^;,-,      v. .'11   nii-v'^'-  frntiip  nr>  fashion  at  gannin 

to  post  wi'out  ye  gie  yer  mimi  liv  it." 

As  for  trying  to  compromise  the  postmaster  with  the  shoe- 
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maker  by  going  into  tiic  office  holding  a  pair  of  boots  in  one 
hand  and  a  penny  in  the  other,  the  thing  was  not  to  be  d.  ne. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  the  stern  voice  of  the  postmaster  would  tell 
you  when  you  laid  the  penny  and  the  boots  on  to  the  counter 
together,  and  shot  out  your  dual  retjuest  for  a  "  stamp  an 
these  'ere  solin'."  "  Let's  'ave  one  thmg  at  a  time.  Stamps 
'as  nowt  to  do  wi'  shoes,  an'  shoes  'as  nowt  to  do  wi  stamps. 
Tek  yer  boots  ofTn  counter,  or  'appen  ah  s'll  be  slippin  em 
away  by  parcel  prst,  an'  then  where  sewd  we  be  ?  .  .  .  Noo ; 
stamps  fost  (first).     Let's  know  what  ye  want." 

Which  point  being  settled,  and  the  penny  rung  mto  the  till, 
he  would  suddenly  cast  his  governmental  mask  under  the 
counter,  throw  the  austerity  ouc  of  hid  voice,  and  catch  up  the 
shoemaker's  smile  all  at  once  in  a  quick  change  act  marvellous 

to  behold.  ,  ,  ,      , 

"  Noo ;  let's  'ave  a  look  at  boots  an  see  what  can  be  done 
wi'  'em," 'he  would  say,  holding  out  his  great,  rough,  kindly 
hands,  '^-''-.s  uppermost,  as  though  to  receive  a  baby  from 
you      "'  ney'U  do  wi  a  bit  o'  solin'  an'  all,  noo.     It's  a 

goodish  .1.2  sin'  they  was  done.  Mah  wod !  but  ye've 
trodden  'em  strangelins  down  o'  this  side.  Ye  mun  carry  a 
'eavy  conscience  i'  yer  left  leg."  .       ^  ,  . 

And  would  be  as  bright  and  happy  and  cheerful  over  them 
as  a  sparrow  after  rain,  until  you  were  ungenerously  tempted 
to  take  advantage  of  his  rare  good  nature  and  hazard  inquiries 
about  their  completion— when  anxiety  withered  his  smile,  and 
he  would  use  what  bit  was  left  of  it  to  look  at  you  sadly. 

"  Nay,  man,"  he  would  charge  you  then,  with  injured 
reproof.     "Ah've  scarcelins  gotten  boots  into  my  'ands,  an' 


noo  ye're  lalkin'  o'  wantin'  'em 


back  again.     Let's  'ave  a  little 


consider-A-shun.     Ye  divn't  suppose  a  body  can  mend  a  pair 
o'  boots  by  lookin'  at  'em,  surely." 

And  because  there  was  only  one  Pam  in  UUbrig,  and  she 
was  here— and  might  be  listening  to  every  word  we  said  for  all 
we  knew  and  hoped— we  bore  kindly  with  him,  speaking  as 
softly  as  we  could  (for  the  voice  to  be  in  any  way  effective 
round  corners),  and  even  cheerfully  proposed  calling  in  again 
later,  when  he  should  have  had  time  to  look  the  boots  over  a 
bit.  '  For  what  did  it  profit  a  man  if  he  got  his  boots  done  at 
Dingwall's  in  an  hour  and  lost  I'am  altogether  ? 

But  the  most  important  moment  of  the  official  day  was  that 
whe  1  the  post-bag  came  in— for  then  we  knew  we  should  see 
Tani  before  very  lonji,  and  the  humbic^il  of  us  might  vcr.tur - 
to  ask  her  if  she  had  a  letter  for  him  (without  the  slightest 
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oblication  to  expect  one)  if  only  his  tongue  would  move  when 
the  time  camo.     Every  morning  the  familiar  ricke);  red  mail- 
cart  came  lunging  round  the  bottom  corner  on  its  weak  springs, 
casting  Tames  MaskiU  so  recklessly  from  side  to  side  that  at 
times  he  looked  as  though  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  him 
struggling  for  possession  of  rhe  seat,  and  rattled  him  finally  up 
to  ihC  Post  Office  over  the  great  round  cobbles  with  only  his 
nose  holding  his  cap  on,  at  a  few  odd  minutes  to  ciiner  side 
of  half-past  nine.     Government  itself  said  nine,   but  James 
Maskiil  said  it  couldn't  be  done  u  der  half-past,  and  proved  it. 
He  was  a  lar^e,  freckle-faced,  loose-jointed  fellow,  with  great 
fingers  like  the  claws  of  a  lobster,  and  legs  that  Government 
never  got  within  six  inches  of  when  it  made  him  his  trousers. 
It  was  not  well  to  call  "Carrots"  after  him,  even  in  fun.. for 
he  had  a  morose  and  terrible  memory  like  the  worm  that  dieth 
not  ind  humour  was  ever  distasteful  to  his  nature.     One  day 
Ste'gison  happened  to  say  "Carrots"  softly  to  himse  f,  never 
thinking  a  bit— as  anybody  might  do— and  three  weeks  later 
when  he'd  forgotten  all  about  it,  his  left  ear  suddenly  banged 
off  like  a  cannon  as  he  was  looking  into  Fussitter's  window, 
and  he  heard  James  Maskill's  voice  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
explosion  telling  him  to  "say  it  again."     Of  words  James  had 
few   but  such  as  he  let  fall  were  like  hot  coppers  thrown  out 
to  the  organ-grinder's  monkey,  to  be  picked  up  with  caution. 
Until  Government  made  its  last  great  redistribution  of  the 
district   he  ruled  supreme  over  UUbrig's   dehveries,  and   his 
yoke    like  the   yoke  of  Rehoboani  before  him,  was   heavy. 
There  was  no  asking  for  letters  out  of  the  bag  in  those  days. 
"  If  there's  onny  for  ye,  ye'll  get  'em,"  was  the  scorpiomc  reply. 
Wherefore  Ullbrig  groaned. 

"What  wi'  Jan  Willim  when  ye  want  stamps,  an  James 
when  ye  want  letters,  it's  about  past  bearin',"  Tankard  declared, 
crusading  against  tlie  tyranny  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Ullbrig  with  a  sworG  in  his  eye.  "  They're  fair  mesters  on 
us  an'  all.  We  s'U  'ave  to  prawtest  to  Gooviment,  ah  think,  if 
things  gans  on.     Ah'm  sick  tired  on  it." 

"\y; ah  declare!  See-ye!  Well!"  said  Mrs.  Fussilter.  "  xMoo 
that's  about  truth  on  it.  Onnybody  dtz  want  to  be  a  bit  free 
like  at  post-time,  when  she  thinks  she's  gotten  chance  of  a 
letter  mebbe,  same  as  onnybody  else  ;  bud  ah-sure,  ah  fair 
begin  to  dread  'em  comin'  an'  all,  there's  such  a  to-ac  to  get 
'owd  o(  em.  It  gies  me  palpiUiiori,  r/n-surc  it  i^iz,  ivvry  tune 
James  looks  at  door ;  an'  ye  don't  tell  me  letters  ought  to  put 
a  body  i'  that  state." 
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Shpp  Stevens  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  new  movement  and 
cried  aloud  for  reform,  through  the  mouthpiece  of  his  son 
Jabe,  who  approached  him  filially  on  the  subject  to  learn  his 

Views 

"  Feythur,"  he  said  to  him  on 2  night  after  tea,  "  divn^t  ye 
think  seummut  ought  to  be  done  about  letters?  Own  t  ye 
thiriK  Jan  Willim  an'  James's  gettin'  ower  much  power 
betwixt  'em,  an'  usin'  it  wrongfully  to  our  discomfiture  r- 
Divn't  ye  think  we  ought  to  rise  up  an'  gird  ussens  an  put 
an  end  tiv  it  before  it's  waxed  ti  (too)  strong  for  us  ?^  1  here  s 
some  on  'em  talkin'  o'  passin'  a  public  vawt  (vote)  o  censure, 
an"  askin'  'em  both  to  mend  their  ways  at  peril  o'  bein  praw- 
tested  to  Gooviment.  Are  ye  in  onny  road  i  favour  o 
convenin'  such  a  meetin'  ? "  , ,       •  •  •  t 

"  Ay,"  said  Shep  sententiously,  with  a  sudden  juiciness  01 
mouth  requiring  the  application  of  a  back-hander.  "  Ah  am. 
An'  Blue  Bell'd  be  as  likely  a  place  for  it  as  onny.  Ah  11  dc 
gannin'  round  noo  to  mek  a  few  inquiries."  Whereupon  Jabe 
Stevens  spake  to  Ullbrig  as  follows  : 

"  My  feythur's  of  opinion  seummut  ought  to  be  done  soon 
about  letters.  'E  says  Jan  Willim  an'  James  'as  got  the  pnde 
o'  Satan  into  their  'earts,  an's  usin'  their  power  sinfully  to  oor 
destruction.  'E  says  they  are  makin'  friends  o'  the  mammon 
of  oonrighteousness,  an'  oppressin'  the  poor  an  needy,  t- 
says  they  are  become  same  as  them  'at  psalmist  tells  us  on : 
They  are  corrupt  an*  speak  wickedly  consamin 
oppression ;  they  speak  loftily.  .  .  .  They  'ev  sharpened  their 
tongues  like  a  sarpint ;  adders'  poison  is  under  their  lips.  All 
the  day  long  'ev  we  been  plagued,  an'  chastened  ivvery  mornin  . 
Noo  let  oor  adversaries  be  clothed  wi'  shame  ..."  says  my 
feythur,  '  an'  let  'em  cover  thessens  wi'  their  own  confusion  as 
wi'  a  mantle. '  " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  brewer  to  that.     "  Amen  1     We  11  warm    em 

an' all."  .  .         ^    u  a      ^ 

No  actual  warming  was  administered,  however,  and  no 
mr-eting  held  on  the  subject— except  the  one  convened  by 
Shep  Stevens,  that  sat  for  three  successive  days  m  the  Blue 
Bell  tap-room.     Then  one  morning:  • ,  ^     ,     ^ 

(  "  Noo  ye  see  what  ye've  done  for  yessens,'  said  Tankard, 
suddenly  thrusting  his  crusader's  sword  in  at  the  Post  Office, 
and  impaling  Jan  Willim  and  James  on  it  together.  .  .  . ) 

Gov^rnnipnt  took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  and  sent 
down  a  mighty  inspector-man  to  smoke  penny  cigars  wiihin 
tlie  sacred  precincts   of  the   office,    and   subjugate   the  two 
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ciilpables  with  his  lordly  bearing.     It  was  his  lordly  way  to 
stand  facing  the  counter  on  outstretched  legs,  with  his  back 
t)roi)ped  ni-gligently  against  the  wall  and  hands  in  his  pockets, 
watching  the  sale  of  stamps,  and  at  such  times  business  m  the 
office   was   carried   on    in   a   whisper.      In   ihat    tremendous 
presence,   and   under   the   red    beam    of  that   official   cigar, 
dawning  and  fading,  dawning  and  fading,  dawning  and  fading 
as  though  it  were  the  head-light  at  Farnborough,  the  humility 
of  Jan  Willim  was  something  to  see,  and  all  UUbng  went  to 
see  it.     He  moved  about  with  the  awful  hush  for  somebody 
dead  in  the  house  ;  spoke  under  his  breath  and  without  looking 
at  you,  lest  on  catching  his  eye  you  might  be  tempted  to 
forget  where  you  were  and  nod  recognition,  or  let  fall  some 
word  about  the   weather.     Stamps   stuck   to   the   perspiring 
fingers  that  tore  them— for  all  he  wiped  them  diligently  on 
his  apron  before  "-eginning— and  to  the  fingers  that  tried  to 
get  them  off,  and  to  both  together,  and  to  the  counter.     There 
was  no  gum  left  on  worth  licking  when  they  were  levered  up 
with  a  pen-nib  at  last— such  ^-as  the  fume  of  his  endeavour  to  act 
well  before  Government.     As  for  postal  orders,  the  strain  of 
executing  these  with  Government  looking  on  proved  so  great 
that  it  all  but  broke  him  down.     After  the  third  and  last  he 
went  back  into  the  little  clean  kitchen,  seated  himself  in  the 
ash-wood  arm-chair  by  the  boiler-tap,  and  made  ready  to  be 

seized* 

"  It's  comin'  ower  me,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  gloom.  "  It 
took  mi  uncle  when  'e  wor  nowt  no  more  nor  about  sarne  age, 
an'  it'll  tek  me.  My  hands  is  all  of  a  tremmle.  That's  what 
a  man  gets  by  tryin'  to  sarve  Gooviment." 

Government  stayed  three  days,  and  a  fourth  would  have 
brought  the  Tost  Office  blinds  down.  In  such  spare  time  as 
was  left  over  from  watching  the  counter,  it  also  took  odd  turns 
about  the  district  to  see  for  itself  the  best  way  of  doing  things 
as  nobody  else  would  have  done  thetn,  and  reconstituting  the 
circuit  on  a  plan  of  its  own.  It  walked  from  Ullbrig  to  Cliff 
Wrangham  in  something  beyond  an  hour,  smoking  two  or 
three  inches  of  rigar  over  every  gate-rail,  and  forthwith 
allowed  half  an  hour  on  its  time-table  for  the  post-bag.  It 
had  two  glasses  of  stout  at  Shipnus,  and  getting  to  Ganlon  in 
ten  minutes,  allowed  the  post-bag  three-cjuarters  of  an  hour 
in  view  of  stops— seein;^  there  weren't  any.  Which  wry  had 
the  letters  been  delivered  iiilherto  ?  Beginning  al  the  bottom 
of  Ullbrig,  or  at  the  top?  At  the  bottom.  Very  well.  In 
future  begin  at  the  top.     Government  had  come  to  reorganise 
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things  completely,  ami  meant  doing  it.     Finally,  on  the  fourth 
morning  the  cigar  was  gone  from  its  place,  and  some  months 
later,  when  even  the  smell  was  gone  too,  Jan  Willim  received 
a  mighty  dossier  of  instructions  that  took  him  a  week  to  spe 
through ;  and  the  new  order  of  things  began.     James  Maskijl 
was   no   longer    to    he    the   sole   taskmaster   over    Ullbrigs 
deliveries;    his  power   ^vas   broken,   his  dommion  scattered. 
He  retained  a  hand  here  and  a  hand  there;   half  the  right 
side  of  the  main  street;  ihree-iuarters  of  the  left;  round  by 
the  doctor's ;  down  the  hill  towards  Merensea,  and  sundry 
other  odd  patches  of  official  territory.     The  rest,  as  far  as 
Hesketh's  corner,  with  Cliff  Wrangham,  Shii.pus,  Ganlon,  and 
home  again  was  to  be  given  over  into  the  hands  of  another, 
whom    at   a   weekly   stiijend    of    six   shillings,   Government 
charged  Jan  Willim  to  recommend  for  the  purpose.     As  soon 
as   he   realised,   by   successive   incredulous    readings   of  the 
instruction,  that  the  sum  of  six  shillings  was  his  to  dispone 
of  he  began  a  conscientious  search  through  his  household  to 
see  wiiere  it  might  be  most  deservedly  bestowed,  and  came 
finally— not  without  a  certain  amount  of  misgiving— to  fix  his 

choice  on  Pani.  ,     , 

"  Ah  wish  noo,"  he  said  regretfully,  '"at  our  VVilhmd  beeri 
alive      We  could  just  about  done  wi'  'im.     Bud  sin'   lA>rd 
thought  fit  to  tek'  'im  when  'K  did,  it's  not  for  us  to  wish  im 
back— evens  if  'e'd  wish  to  come.     Nay,  we  mun  mek  best  on 
it  we  can,  wi'oot  complainin',  an'  Cooviment'U  'ave  to  show  us 
a  little  consider- A-shun.    No  doubt  a  lad'd  be  better  for  f  job, 
so   far   as  looks  gans,   jud  there's  no  stippilation  to  sex  1 
schedule,  an'  it'd  be  a  pity  to  let  six  sh.llin'  gan  a-beggin  for 
t'  sake  of  a  pair  o'  trousers.     She's  gotten  some  bonny  legs  of 
•er  own,  an'  a  stout  'eart,  an'  she'll  do  what  slie's  telt,  an'  waste 
no  time  ower  it,  an'   what  more  need  Gooviment  require? 
There's  only  one  thing  'at  bothers  me— an'  it  bothers  me  a 
deal-an'  that's  what  General  'ud  'ave  to  eay  tiv  it  if  'e  came 
to  know.     Ah  misdoot  'e'd  'ave  seummut  to  say,  an'  still  .  .  . 
six  shillin'  a  week's  ower  much  for  a  man  i'  mah  position  to 
loss      Ah-sure,  it's  difficult  to  know  what  way  to  hact  for  I' 
best.     Ontiy  road,  ah  s'll  'ave  to  gan  tiv  'is  Rivrence  an'  get  'im 
to  say.     Ah  want  no  responsibility  to  generals  nor  nawbody 
else  o'  mah  shoulders." 

So  he  called  round  at  the  Vicarage  first  thing  before  break- 

.-  ,,     ,•.--.}-:....',•.-.-.-»•-•—-•-%■>■:""■    f=r  those  «hose  business 
last — tuut  uciiif^  iiiL  ^<^^>.^ ••■"•)   -    1^1    ttt    .V-  ^ 

had  kept  them  awake  all  night— and  hurried  back  agam  shortly 
with  a  lifted  brow  to  bear  the  news  of  Pam's  appointment. 
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"  -Is  Rivrenre  says  'at  General  wouldn't  see  no  objections, 
he  told  his  wife  jubilantly,  who  came  as  far  as  the  drawbridge 
in  the  counter  to  greet  him,  holdmg  »  .^'f  I'^g  dnppmg-tm  a 
ts   corners  through  many  folds   of  ^^\^^?'^-:\^\J^^' 
to   'ave  job.      Noo   ah'm  ready    for  mah    breakfast   an    all. 
Where's  Fam  ?— an'  let's  gel  'er  telt." 


S 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

Pam  was  just  fifteen  at  the  time,  and  not  witliout  her  enemies. 
Tliere  were  those  to  whom  the  fact  of  her  appointment  gave 
less  pleasure  than  to  the  postmaster,  and  I  will  not  disguise  it 
—but  then,  the  man  or  woman  that  casts  no  appreciable 
shadows  of  enmity  must  show  forth  but  a  miserable  light. 
Fam's  eyes  made  enemies  ;  Pam's  teeth  made  enemies  ;  Pam's 
lips  made  enemies— spoke  they  never  so  softly,  or  not  at  all; 
Pam's  chin  made  enemies  ;  Pam's  hair  made  enemies  ;  Pam's 
appointment  made  enemies. 

As  soon  as  the  first  leakage  of  the  fact  that  Government  was 
contemplating  an  addition  to  the  Ullbrig  service  reached  Steg's 
aunt's  ears,  she  went  out  on  to  the  doorstep  and  sang,  "  Steg  ! " 
in  a  voice  like  the  cracking  of  a  jam-pot.  after  which  she  retired 
complacently  to  her  ironing  and  left  Ullbrig  to  do  the  rest. 

Ullbrig  did  it  as  well  as  it  might  be  done,  and  as  quickly. 
Word  went  round  the  village  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  no  time 
(with  sundry  emendations  and  additions)  th.it  Steg's  aunt  had 
need  of  him,  and  fetched  him  out  ultimately  from  half-a-score 
more  of  his  kidney,  menacing  the  roadway  before  Tankard's  by 
reason  of  their  dangerous  inactivity.  Ding's  was  the  last 
mouth  in  the  circuit,  and  the  message  lost  nothing  by  that. 

"  Thee'll  cop  it  an'  all,  Steg,"  he  cried  exultantly  from  afar, 
aiming  a  forefinger  at  him  with  thumb  cocked  up  as  though  it 
were  the  hammer  of  a  pistol,  and  keeping  his  victim  well 
covered  while  he  advanced  upon  him.  "Thy  aunt's  been 
lookin'  for  thee  all  ower  t'  place,  an'  she  says  she'll  gie  thee 
what  for  when  she  cops  thee.  Thee's  to  gan  back  at  once  or 
thee'U  know  about  it  ?  " 

"  What's  ti  been  doin',  Steg  ?  "  asked  his  fellow  highway- 
men, gathering  round,  but  Steg  only  spat  on  his  hands  and 
wiped  them  morosely  in  the  grass  along  the  roadside. 

"  T'  old  divvle,"  he  said.  "  Ah  didn't  think  she'd  'a  took 
trouble  to  count  'em." 


Then  hi 


j->«.««u,.^  Ult^o^ir  cti/lf^l^nKr  from  th**  nfirtv 


"  Ah  mun  away,"  he  said,  and  set  oflT— with  more  evidence 
of  speed  in  his  action  than  in  his  progress— down  the  road. 
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,28  THE  CUFF  END 

His  aunt  was  on  the  step  as  he  armed,  and  was  just  about  to 
cr[,\  her  second  j.mii.ot  when  she  cauKht  s.^^hl  of  him. 

..  Noo/'  she  sa,!l.  nin,  hun  w.th  a  lhreaten.n«  eye  n,slead. 

''^^t  "'r"^^s:;;:r:!:ntat"  ;^;  s;!;;;;n,  ,.ast  ..r  .dewavs 

with-'^is  ils   Unui  h.n.       The  fact   urn   si. 

"w  on  to  add    - -at  lluTe  was  onny  'am,  >  tekk.n    en,,    but 

Yc're  alius  u.  sick  «  hen  a  Oody  w.uUs  yc.     W  here  av.  y^  been 

"•.Tchoch  -iSu-;;;" 'S'  ;.e««U0„,  -Ha-n^  o,..n  .or 
|.ey.l.ur  Mus^yn.  Al,  sewj  'a  come  sooner,  buj  ah  eouldnt 
^'-..-nl-'avftr;;  re^l"-r.Wn?"ln"aun,  charged  hirn, 

,„„„,;«  hi,  clnna\in„  .la,nMo^ne  .^e  w,th^. -j£^  ,  ., 

"  Nay,  not  lo  dav  e  duln  t,    saia  me  \nu\  __   o 


heels. 


not  lodav  e  uuini,    sa.u  w-  ,..^,  —  ,  ,;^ 

•K  asked  me  if  ah'd  let  it  stan'  ower  a  bit.      h  adn  t 

""";;^:;c'";;lk,n-  truth  ?  ••  demanded  his  aunt,  with  a  terrible 

'"'.(;;  r''"^dSteg,ison,  hurt  at  being  doubted.. 

An  am,    sai"       ^,„„    .u,.,-,"    his    aunt   enjoined   him, 
"  Come    yer   ways    ere,    Inen,      nib    aum        j 

"^;l'^n;M  ;!is';S;Its.  shakm,  them  one  a^er  anotljer 
with  the  plofessionll  skill  of  a  female  warder,  and  there  was 

"".'^  Mah  wod.  if  yc'vc  spent  it,"  she  said,  spinning  him  in 

'""^^^^IV  Ste,  protested,  with  all  the  strenuousness 

°^'\tarou,ht  to  think  shr.me  on  'issen.  ^l-";  J^is  aur,t  1^ 

forth  indignantly.     "  rckkuV  work  fro'  poor  ^»V  J;;^;'^  ^^^  f  ^^ 

(holding)  back  money  wlien  it's  due  t.v  en.     ,t;<^  g°^^^!^  '^^ 

\s  po.ket  right  enough,  mean  old  rasc^,  o^^y^^^^^XHo 

to  part.     Noo.  alAo  a  very  ^^pf  "  -J^i^^^J^J,   ,,,  think  o' 
VjfTn.Tt.  mv':*'"  'his  minute,  an  let    im  khow  ni>"    _         ,,,._,. 

suchlike  wo;i^''     There  was  an  mart.aiiate  -^""J Z"^;^; 

thro.it  like  the  gurglin,    of   "^"^^---f ,  ^f  ^l^'/l^f  .-^s'^jSas 
seemed  suddenly  to  loll  forw;    '  helpless  and  fill  his  moutn 
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thniiph  it  wcp-  ^  Im.k.  n  I..11  pull.      "  Ah  wmn't  let  'im  n.|.  y. 


n< 


)  iiiiirc  if  ali'vi'  |i 


r  to  s»(i]>  it.     (< 


lie  (iWi  r  s 


hiifH 


HI    wi    \ir 


IHl   IIMin;     II     ■111   »'     I" 1 

miwky  b'x.ts  uM  l'  ruddl.-  Iv  f-rr  ..li  I.  it  (liil )  >i-.  M.)..il^i.  t 
1„-  .1  l.il  IV)  intt.r  fiT  all  M  nil)'  Ml' ah'v  <i..iu- tiv  It.)  ".11 
fin'  yc  stiiimmit  to  d"  "'  more  ((.nst'Hi'-iK  ''  ""r  '  l"«i"'  '  i"'  '' 
or^;iiis,  an'  wlicro  \.'ll  hrin-  st:uniniut  li.irk  to  ycr  aunt  M  wivk 
end  'or  she'll  know  reason  why.  .  .  .  'Ow  would  w  lik.-  to 
wear  a  postman's  cap,  noo  ?  " 

••  \Vi'  a  shiny  peak  ;iv  it  ?  "  ask.  d  StPg-i-'on,  ratrhinn  u;.  the 
sm:ufstion  ea-.rlv  and  l.ttiDj^  fall  hi^  m-mcntary  in-imeimlc 
like'a  st'iKn  apph-,  now  he  saw  the  <  rilt  of  affairs.  ^^ 

"  An' a  redh.ind  round  .  .  .  an' snipes  dnwn  y.-r  hr.e.  lies, 
said  liis  aunt,  rnniplctni'4  the  picture  ;  her  an^-or  meltinn  hrlorc 
the  inde  of  conteiiiplatm.'  h'T  nephew  under  thes.  altered 
circuinsianres.  She  w.ns  prmid  of  St. -^i  -  as  yo-i  wouUt  soon 
sei:  if  yoi!  went  to  lay  any  (implaint  against  him.  ".An'  a 
lettering  ower  yer  .diouUiers." 

"An'  i;an  round  wi'  '.-r  of  a  mornin  ?  asked  Slen,  lilled 
suddenly^  with  a  ^reat  and  unh>)ly  rapture,  ".  .  snii.^  as 
Janus  Mnskill?  •  .  an'  'ave  folks  rnnnin'  attcr^  m. ,  oot  o 
hr.ath  to  know  wh.tlier  ah'd  gr)ttcn  owt  for  'uii?" 

"  .\y.  an  all,'  said  his  aunt,  hardly  less  moved.      "  'Ow  would 

ye  like  yon  ?"  ,         .  • 

"Ah  w.uld  that,"  said  Steg,  licking  his  mouth  with  unction 

"Man  wod,  ah  wouhl !     Ah'd  gic  'em   seuniiiiut  to  run   l.-r. 

Ah'.l  show  'em  oo'd  gotten  li>tters  an'  all.     '1  hey  sewii.a't   he 

::"  s:er  o  1.1c,  ah'U  a  wander." 

He  was  proceeding  to  enjoy  the  fruits  ut    h--^  prospective^ 

triumph  in  detail   when   his   aunt— with   a  sudden   return   to 

the   pri:sent  necessities  of  the   business— broke   in   upon   the 

rep.ist.  ,      ..      , 

"(iet  yr  face  wesl'.ed,"  she  said  authoritatively,  "an  come 

wi'  me."  , 

The  command  had  a  chilling  eflect  upon  tb"  prophets 
app.  tite,  as  tliough  someone  had  spilled  the  ice  claret  over  his 

trousers.  ,. 

'•  It  'vor  weshed  ti-morn  (this  morning),"  he  said  a.  peaungly, 
passing  a  lingering  h  md  over  it. 

"  Div  y'  'ear  me?"  demanded  his  aunt,  the  rustle  about  the 
hem  of  her  --kirl  betokening  a  sinister  inclination  to  advance. 

••  Ay,"  said  Steg  bri-  tly,  !)ut  audil)ly— that  there  might  be  no 
niistrke  ab'>ut  it— and  disappi-ated  into  the  scullery. 

He  emerged  shortly  alter  a  s.  und  nf  |.umi)ing.  turning  ius 
sleeves  down,  ar.d  smelling  strongly  of  blue  moltled. 
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.'(Wn  v-r  Nvnys  Iv,,  k  m,/  nn.c  siuis  oul'n  yor  ears"  bis  aunt 

After   i  fcNv  i.u.r.-  n>oi,Knts,  in  whirl,  the  frution  of  a  to«e 
,„Uli.l  ,hc  sonor.H.s  iwk.n,  of  tin    k,tchcn  cl.>ck,  In- shn..-! 

•^":!t'^U:rrw^aulh,sa,:.U.       She  Uk^  h,s  head  in 
K  .h  hm.is  as  thou«!,   it   had    been  no  num.  than   a   I'uKh 

hecsc   and  ?ureSu  about  m  all  ways  for  insp,.-cUon.  w.thou 
rXrd't    U  c  luKly.      At  times  the  .noulh  seemed  uppermost 
rcjiarcl  t    ^'^^   '"'y       ,.  ,,^^rk,"  she  said  severely, 

^i^:'':^^-^::'f:om  ^^''L  l,  l.keathrow,nat^oo^ 
MlT  •';.  ^        ^  ring  ofTn  Nxr  neck,  ye  mucky  thin..     Div  ye 

h mk      V-.-'li  'ave  ye  to  tek  letters  wi'  a  black  nnp  round  yer 
;;;.;;,       -m'  d-vn-t  think   ye  w.sh    yessen  fro'  one  morn  t.v 

'"imally,  after  further   revision,  ho  was  awarded   th.rd-cbss 

,n  s  m-^rks  of  pres^  ntAbility  ;  ordered  to  put  on  his  Sunday 

eche^^^^^^^^^  "ff  to  the   I'ost  Office.      Hetw.xt  the 

rile  of  his  new  position  ;  the  preliminary  embarrassments  ..f 
KettmL  it  ("Shall  ah  t)e  asked  to  s,.ell  owt?"  he  mqu.red 
Sn  uslv  .f  his  aunt)  ;  the  hope  that  h,s  R.verenco  m,gh  nm 
be  .broad  •  and  tl^c  shame  of  bring  seen  walking  so  respectably 
^^th      s  aunt,as  though  it  were  a  Sunday  -he  looked  rnore 

:'  a  detected  egg-sucker  about  to  be  guen  -  charge  at  th 
Pul.-e  Station  than  a  prospective  postman.     A  fact  his  aunt 

was  not  slow  to  notice.  .  ,  •   ,    i  >>  ^u^ 

•"Old  yessen  up,  ye  sloucbin',  slomnnckm'  thng  ye,  she 
nnped  ot  t  at  him  peremptorily  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
her  eoal  "Ye  look  as  though  ye'd  been  up  to  seumniut^ 
\\  here  'a'yer  showld.  rs  gotten  to  ?  Div  ye  want  em  to  tek 
yet.r  littler  nor  ye  are,  an'  gie  job  to  a  lad  'afs  not  so  b.g- 
becos 'e 'appens  to  throw 'is  (  hin  up  ?  "  .      i    i,-». 

Saying  inch,  she  caught  him  by  the  shoulders  shook  him 
like  a  door-mat,  and  steered  him  before  her  mto  the  1  os t 
Office  as  though  she  were  wheeling  a  bassinete  The 
postmaster  was  at  his  desk  wlv.n  they  -^ered  and  Steg's  aunt 
Lt  no  time.  She  ran  Steg  up  with  h.s  rhes  against  the 
counter  till  ins  mouth  gaped  and  his  eyes  watered,  and  pinned 
him  there  for  the  postmaster's  inspection  with  a  triumphant . 

'"Kre 'e  is  for  ye."  i^i^.u 

The  n,«lmaster  regarded  him  gravely  over  the  oilcloth. 

"  What's 'e  been  doi.r  on  P  '    :ie  inquired.^ailer  a  moment  h 
survev      "  Obstrooctin' Coovimont  winder  ?"    .        ^     .         ^^ 

<'  Nay,"  said  Steg's  aunt  with  asperity,  resenting  the  imputa- 
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tinn,  pnrti(  iitarly  at  this  time.  "'I.'s  been  doin' nnwt.  An' 
tliat's  what's  niatlcr  wi'  'im.  It's  tinu;  'c  did.  'K's  owcr  bi<: 
to  iir  idle  no  Ion  •cr  an'  gan  lilawin'  (hoch  or^iii"^  fnr  ihcm  'at 
(hz^n't  mtan  to  i  :iy  whil.:  they're  f'Trt'd.  '!'"/s  just  lad  ye 
want  ' 

••  Uliat  f(ii?''  asked  the  ])  stmastcr  vaguely— and  yet  with 
rorhdiiinL'S. 

"Tort'  new  job  an'  all,"  she  said.  "(Stan'  up  wi'  ye!) 
'E's  a  quick  lad  on  'is  legs  and  smart  to  lam.  (die  ower 
lullipin' ai^en  counter  bct'ore  ah  fetch  ye  a  bat!)  Vc'U  'ave 
no  trouble  wi'  'im,  an'  'c's  LOtlen  a  biggish  yed  ot"  'is  own. 
'K'll  ttlc  s.inic  cap  as  James— (if  not  'nigger) — bud  as  big'U  do 
by  it's  been  clapped  down  a  few  t'mes  An'  'e  can  read  an' 
write  an'  figure.   .  .  .'' 

"  Ah'm  sorry  to  say  .  .  ."  began  the  postmaster,  in  a  con- 
strained, preparatory  voice,  feeling  the  thickness  of  the  (  ounter 
at  its  edge  with  both  hands,  and  running  them  slowly  along  it 
in  contrary  motion  as  far  as  they  would  go,  "...  'at  i  est 
ye  speak  on's  b>  en  .  .  .  I)ecn  oothcrwise  dispawsed  on  by 
Gnoviment." 

"Aw!"  said  Steg's  aunt,  after  a  terrible  silence.  'I'hore 
Were  hairj)ins  in  her  v.iice,  and  the  postmaster  deemed  it 
advisable  to  stoop  less  forward  over  the  counter. 

"  Ay,''  he  sai'i,  rubbing  his  chin  awkwardly  for  words,  with 
a  sound  of  sand[)apering,  and  finding  none. 

"  Kz  it  ?  "  asked  Steg's  aunt,  accenting  the  "  ez  " 
unpleasantly. 

"  It  ez,"  he  -aid.  Conversation  between  them  seemed 
thinning  away  to  a  sharp  end,  like  the  point  of  a   pencil. 

"  Oo-o-o  !  "  Steg  threw  in,  as  much  above  his  breath  as  he 
dared.  "...  Ye're  'ottin'  (hurting)  me  " — for  his  aunt's 
fingers  were  biting  into  his  shoulders  as  though  a  grapnel 
had  hooked  him. 

"  Say  owt  agen  yer  aunt  at  yer  peril,"  she  said,  turning 
fiercely  uuon  him  and  shaking  all  the  prongs  well  home'. 
"  Ah'll  larn  ye  to  answer  me  back." 

"An'  'oo's  gotten  job,  if  ye  please?"  she  asked  the 
postmaster  grimly. 

At  that  acid  "  If  ye  jilease,"  Ins  spirit  quailed.  A  sudden 
veil  of  official  reserve  cime  down  upon  him. 

"  Ah've  no  instrooctions  fro'  C.ooviment  to  say,  "  he  told  her 

/^ftii#i/-»itcli»           **  V*.MI    l-r»/\tv    i'     itr\/^A     tiiiw.     lnwl    'jti    miirl    h*'    i/t-ttin* 
•''•'••■•••  ••;•  '• J-> :    '".: 

US  both  into  trouble  if  ah  telt  ye  wi'o.it  authority,    (looviment's 
not  same  to  do  wi'  as  owt  else,  y'  understan'.   .  .   ." 
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"Ay,  ah  kmw  nil  nlxx.  C.oovihirnt,"  Sice's  auiU  put  in 
with 'ijiitiinicly.  ".  .  .  An' y. ill  an' ail.  An' so  di/  i\  \  rvh^dy 
r  (  )  .llirl  •,.  \'c  nv  k  yes-ens  a  launlnn' stoi  k  10  plarc.  \',\vn 
little  c  hilili  rs,L;iitl(  11  s(i^,c  to  laugli  ..I  yi;  .  .  .  wi' y.r  to'i*!,  silly 
ways.  'r)()  sell  Mrs.  Cirazcr  a  'ap'  iniy  stamp  for  a  peimy  'iin, 
an'  wanteii  to  ( liarj^e  'er  ln;j>en(f  for  it?  .\y  ;  in'  '00  lets 
tolks  'ive  stamps  'at  la-,tcs  o'  nuois  an'  cotiMet's  wax  while  it 
lair  pills  a  hody  past  lirkin'  \m  ?  "' 

So,  with  r  ( iihninating  hrealh  of  candour  (iha',  unkilfiilly 
inin:iLed,  mi  ht  have  liordered  upon  abuse)  .*stc^'s  brief  vision 
of  j.ost  d  an'.ocra'^y  was  lili>«n  to  jiiercs,  and  anotlu  r  fi^htinjj; 
unit  add'  d  to  the  ranks  ot'  I'am's  enemies.  Indeed,  bin  for 
the  diuTi  mjunrtion  of  leather  Moslyn  and  Jan  Willim's 
exhorlations,  I'am's  humble  heart  would  have  resigned  the 
oftid'  a  do/en  limes  at  least  during  these  early  days  in  f.ivour 
of  other  <-andidates  so  much  bett-r  fitted  to  fill  it  than  herself. 

"  N(jn,  'oo's  resiHinsible  for  this  ere,  ah  want  to  know  ?  " 
'Vankaid  went  round  to  the  I'-.st  Olti.e  to  inquire,  when  the 
n^  ws  I'muikI  him  — wliirh  it  was  not  Img  in  doing. 

"  If  ye  w.int  to  know  parti(  'l.ir  .  ,  .''  retorted  the  postmaster, 
with  a  ci  rtain  amount  of  aeerbiiy,  "it's  (looviment  'at's 
r.  sponsible.  'I'hal's  '00  it  is.  It's  ('iOo\iment  'at's 
ri  sponsible." 

"Ay,  bud  ye've  gotten  a  'and  in  it,  Jan  Willi:  ,'  said 
Innkard  tenacio;;  ly,  "...  so  it's  naw  use  you  tryin'  to  mek 
o  a  ye  en't.  What's  Goovi.i  ent  know  aboot  y'U  lass  o'  yourn 
wi'oot  you  tellin'  it  ?  Mali  wod  "  with  a  terrible  fl.ish  of 
warning-  "  bud  she'll  'a  to  be'ave  'crsen." 

"  Ah've  no  fears  she  will,"  said  Jan  Willim,  with  dignity, 
"  or  .ill  sewdn't  'a  lent  mah  recoimiiendation  to  ("ioe>viment  to 
ronfarm  appointment." 

"  Ay,  bud  she'll  'a  to  be'ave  'orscn  hextry,"  said  Tankard, 
adding  a  still  more  ine\oia';ile  rivet  to  his  charge.  "Ooliirig 
weean't  be  lames  Maskil.ed  ai'Oot  by  petticoats,  thiiik  lion, 
i'ost  time  she  tries  onny  o'  iheiu  tricks  wi'  us,  away  sh;'ll  'a  tc 
gan,  ([uick.  an'  mek  room  for  a  stea  iy,  resp./n  ihle  man,  wi'  a 
wile  an'  family,  an'  a  civil  tongue  in   is  yed — so  ah  warn  ye."' 

1  Whtihcr  these  w.iidsol  Tankard's  liad  reference  ton  specific  inilnilual, 
ir  were  merely  usi.l  I'l^v  liotioally  U)  .show  I  .rtli  certain  i)iuiitu  ali  ms  that 
'.voiiM  clnracK'iLse  rubric's  iioslnian  of  Iho  future.  e:inn<)t  he  .isccnained. 
I,  .  e r-. . ■. -A' : •.  H:;vi'ev:'r,  ihii?  lu'  'uiil  a  ihirii  C(Jt!^i^  !'V  m^rrilL'C  0'_CU;  vini* 
one  ul  his  coitapcs  down  Whiwle  way  at  the  linv,  is  rie<;|  on-'ing  r'usely 
wiili  liie  (li  -ciiplion  given  ahuve,  whose  eflects  were  sulisei|Ueiiliy  pul  to 
tiidioii  lor  the  rent. 
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"Is  Gooviment  to  he  rulid  by  a  lass,  tlun  ?  "  asked  the 
brewci,  ^tirrinfi  up  sedition  with  a  sru- 

'•  li's  a  cau'ion  if  we'm  to  'ave  us  i  acrs  suhjeck  tc  control 
of  a  wench  i'  shot  skets  (sh<irt  skirts),"  said  levons,  who  L;(,'t 
about  two  in  three  years,  and  sent  less  if  he  could  help  it. 

"(loovinient'il  soon  tin'  its  mistake,"  said  Mrs.  Cira/.er, 
■'.  .  .  settin'  childcr  ower  ^r  )Wn-up  jjcople." 

"Nay,  nay.  (]ie  lass  a  chance,"  said  the  genial  Barclay, 
(i.issing  through  one  uioniing  to  Hunniouth  market.  (It  is 
well  he  made  good  use  of  his  opportunity  then,  for  he  coukhi't 
have  said  it  f(jr  the  life  of  him  on  his  way  back.)  "There's 
nowt  agen  'er  bud  yessens.  Ah  sure,  she's  as  bonny  a  lass  as 
ivvcr  trod  o'  two  leg«,  an'  as  true;  an'  ye  know  it  wi'i.ot  me 
tcllin'  ye.  It  diz  a  body  good  to  look  at  'er.  She'd  not  be 
JL-alcjus  of  'er  la-t  breath  if  it'd  sarve  omiy  on  ye  owt,  an'  ye'vc 
n'  occasion  noo  to  be  jealous  of  'er  six  shillin'  a  week — siie'll 
walk  it  oot  1'  shoe  leather  very  nigii.  .Some  on  ye'd  do  well 
to  gan  same  road  as  'er,  an'  not  gan  t'other  for  contrary's  sake. 
If  a  body  can't  be  friends  wi'  Pam  it's  a  body's  own  f.cult.an'  'e 
mun  Stan'  to  llame,  not  'er.     Slie's  all  frientiship  fro'  ton  to  toe." 

Thus  to  rUbrii;  the  genial  Barclay,  for  which  — if  he  had  done 
no  other  good  thing— let  us  deal  kindly  with  him  when  next 
he  drives  home  from  market  on  -Saturday  with  only  his  boo!s 
s'lowini;  on  the  seat,  sinking  sentiments  of  less  distinction. 

But  to  Jan  Wiilini  he  showed  a  winking  eyelid  round  the 
Post  Ort'ice  door  and  cracked  his  thumb  an^i  fuiger. 

"  Ve'll  be  gettin'  some  custom  noo,"  he  said  jocosily. 
"Ye'd  best  lay  in  a  good  supj>ly,  Jan  Willim.  There'll  be  a 
fewish  stamp-buyers  i'  office  !)efore  so  long." 

And  though  Barclay,  being  a  humourist,  was  not  exactly  the 
man  one  would  have  gone  to  for  tlie  truth  (except  in  an 
emerj^ency),  he  supplied  it  on  this  <  ccassion.  From  the  very 
first  day  that  Pam  swung  the  brown  canvas  bag  across  her 
shoulders  and  set  off  on  her  rounds,  with  Father  Mostyn  in 
attendance,  to  give  ecclesiastical  countenance  to  the  under- 
taking and  see  iliat  no  liberties  were  taken  with  her  position 
till  she  was  assured  enough  to  withstand  them  tor  herself  (a 
thing  he  did  every  morning  for  a  w^ek),  the  fame  of  her  s[)read 
increasingly  abroad,  and  the  little  whitewashed  Po.t  Dthce  in 
the  mam  street  never  looked  back.  From  north  and  S'.ul;i 
and  west  they  cnme  to  it  (less  from  east  because  of  the  sea'  ; 
.juiii    .t!-o:c:j3C.i,  ::u::i   \yiiivv;c,    iroin    V  iartn5t;>n,    uom   SpruUt- 

green,    from    (lanlon— ye;,    from    Hunn.outh   even— to 
stamps  and  chance  their  pennies  for  a  sight  of  Pam. 
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S«i  Taiii  grew  iij)  in  li  sight  of  Ullbrig,  variously  loved  and 
lialcil  for  huT  -.clf-samc  virtues;  and  on  a  day  when  the  time 
beciiicd  not  yet  ri[)c  ((or  fear  so:ne  mnrc  enterprisinL,'  spirit 
might  pluck  it  grt-en),  the  men  of  Ulllirig  and  of  Whivvle,  and 
of  Mereiijea  and  of  Garlhston,  and  of  Sproutgreen  and  of 
(lanlon,  and  nf  Hunniouth  even,  arose,  gave  a  ]  uU  to  their 
waistcoats,  and  took  turns  at  ofTering  themselves  l^efore  her  on 
llie  matrimonial  altar.  That,  a-;  \'>u  may  imagine,  made  I'am 
more  enemies  tlian  ever. 

Who  the  first  man  was  to  win  the  honour  of  her  refus;d  has 
not  been  established  on  a  sufficiently  authoritative  basis  for 
1  publication  in  this  volume,  but  after  him  came  a  constant 
s'ream  of  postulants,  all  struggling  to  try  the  effect  of  their 
breath  on  Pam  as  though  she  were  a  pneumatometer  at 
llunmouih  Fair,  to  be  won  by  sheer  blowing.  She  could 
h  ive  h.;d  any  man  she  liked  for  the  lifting  of  her  little  finger ; 
hardly  one  of  them  uot  m  uried  but  took  the  wife  he  did 
because  he  couldn't  take  I'am.  George  Gringle,  indeed,  from 
Whivvle  way,  boldly  (  hallcnged  her  to  marry  him  while  his 
own  banns  were  up  with  the  daughter  of  the  Garthston 
miller. 

"  Oh,  George,"  said  Pam,  when  he  stopped  her  by  the 
smock  mill  on  the  Whivvle  road  and  made  his  views  known  to 
her  ;  too  much  shocked  by  his  dreadful  duplicity  to  e.xult  over 
her  sister's  downfall  as  an  Uilhrig  girl  might  have  done. 
"However  could  you." 

"  Ah  rould  very  well,"  said  George  resourcefully,  miscon- 
struing the  reproval  into  an  encouraging  query  about  how  the 
thing  was  to  be  done.  "  An'  ah'll  tell  ye  t'  way.  Ah'd  send 
my  brother  to  let  'er  know  ah'd  gotten  chance  o'  betterin' 
mysen,  an'  wor  gannin'  to  tek  it,  an'  we'd  'ave  me  an'  you's 
names  called  i'  Oolbrig  ("hoch.     Noo,  what  div  ye  say?" 

Pam  said  "No,"  and  preached  one  of  the  prettiest  open-air 
sermons  you  ever  heard.  It  was  on  love  and  marriage; 
telling  how  true  love  was  essential  to  happiness,  and  how 
luairiage  without  love  was  mere  niucktry,  and  how  the  man 
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letrayed  the  affections  of  a  j^irl  by  d.-meaning  her  in  the 
I  of  another  wa'^  not  worthy  to  be  tall,  d  man  at  all  ;  and 
uow,  ;f  (Icorgc  di'in't  care  f..r  Ro.t-,  he  ought  lu-wr  to  have 
soiled  his  hps  with  the  falsehood  of  saying  he  did  ('•  Ay,  ah 
do.  bud  ah  eaie  for  you  a  deal  better,"  said  (leor^e)  ;  and 
lii.w  he  oUt;ht  to  tiy  and  make  himself  worthy  of  K'Se,  and 
-he  of  him  ;  and  how,  if  he  really  felt  that  that  w.is  impossible, 
he  o  ight  to  stand  forth  boldly  and  proclaim  so  betore  it  was 
two  late  ("  Ah'in  ready,  onnyiime  ye  tell  me,"  said  George) ; 
but  how  Pam  knew  that  George  was  a  good  felK»w  at  heart 
(••  Ah  divn't  say  there  isn't  them  'at's  as  good,"  said  George 
mode^tly,  "if  ye  know  t' place  to  look  for  'em  ') ;  and  how, 
doubtless,  he  didn't  mean  any  harm  ("  Ah-sure,  ah  divn't  ") 
and  so  on  .  .  .  much  as  you've  seen  it  all  put  in  books  before, 
but  infinitely  more  beautiful,  because  Pam's  own  dear  face  was 
the  page,  and  Pam's  lips  the  printed  words  ;  and  George  stood 
and  walth'.d  her  with  his  own  lips  reforming  every  word  she 
said,  in  a  state  of  nodding  rapture,  as  though  she'd  been 
scratching  the  back  of  his  head. 

"Gan  yer  wavs  on,"  he  bejged  her,  when  at  last  she  came 
to  a  stop.     "  Ai'i  can  tek  as  much  as  ye've  gut  to  gie  me." 
"  I've  finished,"  said  Pam. 

"Ay;  bud  can't  ye  think  o'  onnythink  else?"  he  inquired 
an.\iously.  "  Ah  like  to  'ear  ye— an'  it  mud  do  me  some  -cod. 
Rose  couldn't  talk  i'  that  fashion,  ah'U  a-wander.  Nay  ;  Rose 
couain't  talk  .,ame  as  >on.  Not  for  nuts,  she  couldn't.  She's 
a  fond  'un,  wi'  nowt  to  say  for  'ersen  bud,  'Oh,  George!  gie 
ower.'  What  did  ye  tell  me  ah  'ad  tu  prawchum?"  he 
asked,  with  a  crafty  attempt  to  lure  Pam  on  again.  "Ah 
want  to  mek  right  sure  ah  en't  forgotten  owt." 

Whereupon  Pam  wrought  with  her  wavering  brother  a 
second  time. 

"  Ay  ;  it's  all  right  wliat  ye've  teit  n.e,"  he  said,  in  deep- 
hearted  concurrent  e,  when  her  word:;  drew  to  an  end  once 
more.  "  Ah  know  it  is.  Ye've  gotten  right  pig  by  t'  lug,  an' 
no  niistek.  .  .  .  Well?  What  div  ye  say  ?  Mun  ah  send  my 
brother  to  tell  'er  ah  s'll  not  be  there  o'  Monday  week  ?  " 

Pam  ground  her  little  heel  into  the  dust  for  departuie,  and 
threw  up  her  head  with  a  hne  show  of  pitying  disdain. 

"Some  day,  George  Gringle."  she  told  him  in  leaving,  "you 
may  be  sorry  when  you  think  of  this." 

it  Au   p..,^>   hf>   rja   sorrier   nnr   .ah   am   to-dav.   very   well," 
George  admitted  sadly,  "...  if  ye  moan  'No.'" 
"  1  do,"  said  Paul,  with  eini-iliasis. 
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"Will,  llirn,"  (Jeorgc  (Lciduil,  "llicre's  nowt  no  more 
fiT  it.      Tliin  s'll  'a  to  ^an  on  as  they  arc." 

Whi'  h  ihcy  did. 

Any  (itluT  girl  init,'lit  have  been  ruinud  with  all  this  adula- 
tion ;  all  llie.ic  proposals  open  and  cuvert  ;  all  these  craning 
ncrks  ;  these  obvious  eye-corners — but  I'ain  was  only  sorry, 
and  sheer  pity  softened  her  heart  till  many  thoii-lit  she  had 
merely  s.ii  i  '•  No  "  in  order  to  encourage  a  liUle  pressing,'.  And 
indeed,  Pam  said  "  Nu  "  so  nicely,  so  lovingly,  so  tenderly,  so 
sonowfully,  so  sympathetically,  and  with  so  little  real  r.egalion 
about  tile  sound  of  it,  that  one  woke  up  iiltinialely  with  a 
sho'  k  to  realise  the  word  meant  what  it  did.  S(jme  even 
f'jiind  it  ditiicult  to  wake  up  at  all. 

"  What  div  ye  k^ep  sayin'  '  Xaw  '  for  ?  "  ask<  d  Jevons,  with  a 
perplexity  amounting  to  irritation,  when  he  had  asked  her  to 
be  t;  e  mother  of  two  grown-up  daughters  and  a  son,  ready- 
made,  and  Vivv  hiid  not  seen  her  way.  "Ah  s'll  be  tekkin' 
ye  at  yer  wod,  an'  then  'ajjpeii  ye'il  wi^h  ye'd  though;  better 
on.  Noo,  let's  know  v^•hat  ye  mean,  an'  gie  us  a  plain  answer 
to  a  plain  (juestiotv      \\'ill  ye  'a  me?" 

"No  .  .  .  ■  said  Pam  a.;ain,  sliaking  her  head  sorrowfully. 
Not  N-C),  NO,  as  it  looks  here  in  pr  nt — hard,  grim,  inexor- 
able, f(j:bid(lmg;  but  her  own  soti  "  No,"  stealing  out  sooth- 
ingly beiween  her  two  lips  like  the  caress  of  a  hand  ;  more  as 
though  it  were  a  penitential  "  Yes  "  in  nun's  habit,  veiled  and 
iiooiled — a  sort  of  monosyliabic  .Sisier  of  Mercy. 

"See  ye!  There  ye'  are  agen,"  said  Jevons,  convicting 
her  of  it  with  his  fingLr.      "  Noo,  what  am  ah  to  mek  on  ye  ?" 

"Oh.  nothing  at  all.  please,"  Pam  begged  of  'nim,  with 
solici'ous  largeeyed  humility  through  her  thick  lashes. 
"  Don't  bother  to  try.  It's  not  as  though  I  was  worth  it  .  .  , 
or  ...  or  the  <jn!y  one.  You'll  be  sure  to  find  plenty  of 
somebody  elses.  There  are  just  lots  of  girls  .  .  .  older  than 
me  too  .  .  .  who'd  be  only  too  glad  to  say 'Yes'  .  .  .  and  be 
better  for  you  in  every  way." 

"Ay,  ah  know  there  is,'  Jevons  assented,  with  refreshing 
candour.  "Lots  on  'em.  lh\d  ah  mud  as  lief  finish  wi'  you 
sill'  ah've  gotten  started  o'  ye.  T'  others'll  'ave  to  be  looked 
for,  an'  ah  can't  re<  kon  to  waste  mah  time  i'  lookin'  for 
iiawbody.  Woik  gets  behint  enough  as  it  is.  Noo,  l_t's  come 
tiv  .1  understandm'.     'Ave  ye  gotten  onnything  ageii  me?" 

Oil,  no,  no,'  said  I'dm,  ail  lici  &>mpalliies  in  alarm  at  the 
mere  suggestion,  lest  it  might  have  been  derived  from  any  act 
or  woid  of  hers.     "  Indeed  I  haven't." 
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"Well,"  said  Jevons  himself,  strokinu  down  the  suhjert 
cniiplaiently.  "  Nor  ah  divn't  sue  rightly  1'  w  hat  way  ye  sowii. 
Ah  111  a  widdiwer— if  tliai's  owt  agen  a  man?  Hud  it  it  is,  ah 
s'll  want  to  be  telt  ^hy.  An'  ah've  gotten  a  faii.iiy  -so  it's  no 
use  sa>in'  ah  en't.  Hud  it'll  be  a  cauiion  if  there's  owt  nL;cn  a 
man  o'  that  score.  Ttiere'll  be  a  deal  o'  names  i'  Hible  t-) 
diMiualily  f  r  them  'at  says  there  is.  A.,  ah've  gotten  seuminut 
ail  (an  lay  my  'aiids  on  a»  hank  onnytiriie  it  rains   -ih'nmli  it'll 


do.     .\h's  think  ye 

then,  with  all 
never  marry," 


a  to  rain  slran-elins  'ard  an'  ail  before 
wl lan't  say  'at  that's  owt  ai^en  a  man  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Pam'coiiciliatorily.     And 
the  steadfist  resolution  of  her  teens  :  "  I  sli.il 
she  told  liim. 

Only  •;irls  in  their  teens— taking  life  very  seri(jusly  because 
o{  them— ever  say  that.  When  they  get  older  they  commit 
themselves  to  no  such  rash  statement,  lest  it  might  be 
believLti. 

(iiiigcr's  turn  took  place  in  the  Post  Office  itself  He  h.id 
been  waiting  for  it  for  six  weeks,  so,  of  course,  being  fully 
|>repar  d,  it  caught  him  at  a  di-advantage  when  it  came.  As 
he  slipped  into  the  I'ost  Olfice  his  pray,  r  was  for  Ham,  but 
after  he'd  got  inside  and  remembered  what  he'd  sworn  t"  do 
if  it  were,  he  prayoi  it  might  be  the  postmaster,  until  he 
thought  he  heard  him  coming,  when  his  heart  sank  at  another 
opi  ortunity  lost,  and  he  (hanged  the  prayer  to  Ham  again. 
He  was  still  juggling  with  it  from  one  to  the  other,  'with 
incredible  •swiftness  and  d  xierity,  when  there  was  a  sudden 
rufilc  of  skirts  and  I'am  stood  waiting  behind  'he  counter,  with 
her  knu<  kles  or.  the  fur  ed.;e  of  it,  in  a  delightful  transcription 
of  the  [ostmastei's  position. 

''  Well,  (dinger,"  she  said,  nodding  her  beautiful  head  at  him. 
(Ginger  being  also  a  surname,  it  was  quite  safe  to  call  him  by 
it.)     '•  Do  you  want  a  stamp  ? " 

"...  Naw,  thank  yc.  At  least  .  .  .  ah'm  not  partic'lar. 
Ay  .  .  .  if  ye've  gotten  one  to  spare  .  .  ."  said  liinger.  "Hud 
ye've  n'  occasion  to  trouble  abo'it  it  o'  mah  a' count.  It's  naw 
consequence.  Ah'm  not  so  sure  ah  could  lick  it,  evens  if  ye 
'ad  to  gie  me  it ;  my  mouth's  that  dry.  .  .  ." 

"  I.et  me  get  you  a  glass  of  mi'.'..,  then."  said  Pam  promptly, 
snowing  for  departure. 

"Nay,  ye  mun't,"  Ginger  forbade  her  in  a  burglar's 
whisper,    waking   up   suddenly    to    the    alarming   course    iiis 

" '""*    was    ta'-.ing-as    th(ju-h    he  had  come   so   far   in   a 

"Milk  brings  OiC   out    i'  spots   1'  naw   time,  thank 


conduct 
dream 
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yc  .  .  .  an'  besides,  ah  ran  do  bi  ttcr  wi'out.  Wet's  coinin' 
bark  to  nic  iiuo,  .ih  lliiiik,  an'  ah  >,'\\  not  want  to  use  stamp 
wliilf  to  iiioiiLT,  'apjH  II  ...  or  il.iy  alter;  it  then.  'Appen 
ah  s'll  ^i.:\\  -^laiiip  tw  my  inollicr,  wIrmi  all's  said  and  done  .  .  . 
thaiix  ye.  .  .  .  Did  ye  si  e  what  .di  ilid  wi'  penny?  It 
on  ;ht  to  be  i' one  o'  my  'aiids,  an'  it's  not  no  lunger.  Mah 
\v(.»d  I  "  He  coniMkni  ed  t  •  deal  nerv(nis  dabs  at  hiniselt  here 
and  liiire  as  llan.ij^'i  he  were  sparrin_;  fnr  battle  with  an 
invisible  achirsary,  and  one,  niur.  over,  he  feared  was  ,i;oiii^  to 
1  rove  the  master  ul  him.  '•  Ah  en't  swallered  'er,  all's  think. 
'I'liere's  a  strar'.;e  taste  o'  copper  an'  all.  ..." 
''  What's  that  on  the  counli.r?"  asked  I'am. 
"Ay  ...  to  be  sure,"  said  (liii'er,  with  a  mighty  air  of 
relief,  picking  up  the  penny  and  putting  it  in  liis  pocket. 
•'  There  sh-  is.  .  .  .  Mah  wod,  if  ah'd  slipped  'er — she  nuid 
'a  been  finish  o'  me.  Well.  .  .  ."  It  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  he'd  been  a  tremeii  lous  time  in  the  shop  (]el.i)ing 
Ci'iverninent  business,  and  his  t^eth  snapped  on  the  word  like 
tiie  steel  grips  of  a  rat  trap.  "Ah'il  wisti  ye  good-night,"  he 
said  abruptly,  and  made  a  bolt  to  ro. 

"  .\ren'l  y>iu  going  to  priy  me,  (linger?"  Pain  asked  from 
across  the  counter,  with  the  s  )fl  simulation  of  reproach. 
"What  for?"  Ciinger  .^topp^d  to  inquire  with  surprise. 
"  For  the  stamp  I  gave  you,"  said  i'am. 
"  Ay  .   •   .   noo,  sce-ye.      Ah  wor  so  throng   wi'  penny  ah 
nivver  thought  no  more  about  stamp.     Did  ye  notice  what  ah 
did  wi'  'er  ?  " 

lie  seemed  to  be  shaking  hands  with  himself  in  all  his 
pockets,  one  after  the  other. 

"In  your  waistcoat,"  said  Pam.  "That's  it.  .  .  .  No; 
sec !  "—and  as  his  hands  still  waltzed  wide  of  the  indicated 
spot,  shot  two  little  fingers  over  the  counter,  stuck  straight  out 
like  curling-longs,  and  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  out 
again,  with  the  stamp  between  them.  "  There  you  are,"  she 
said,  holding  it  up  before  his  eyes  in  smiling  triumph  as  if  it 
were  a  tooth  she'd  extracted. 

"Ay  .  .  ."  said  Girmer,  divining  it  dimly  ;  "  ye're  welcome 
tiv  it." 

That  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  waistcoat,  and  the  little  waft 
of  warm  head  that  went  with  it,  had  almost  undone  him. 
"  l)on't  yuu  want  it?"  aaked  Pam,  scanning  him  curiously. 
"  Ne't  if  you  do,  ah  don't,"  said  Ginger.     "  Ah'll  mek  ye  a 
pre:.ent  Oil  it." 

"Oh,  but  .  .  ."  said  Pam,  with  the  tender  mouth  for  a 
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kuidncss,  "  it's  awfully  good  of  you  .  .  t)Ut  we've  got 
such  lots  of  then).  As  many  as  ever  we  want  and  more. 
Vou'd  heller  take  it.  dinj^'er." 

"Ay,  gii'  it  me,  then,"  said  dinger,  holding  his  waistcoat 
pmkel  oi)en.  "Appen  ye  weean't  mind  slii)iiin'  it  hack 
yrssen,  an' ye'll  kn  iw  ah've  gt)tlen  it  safe."  'I'he  little  warm 
wafi  went  over  him  again,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  mstinctively, 
as  though  to  the  pass.ige  of  a  supreme  s[)irit  whose  glory  was 
too  great  to  l)C  looked  upon  by  mortal  man.  "  Diz  that  mek 
us  right?"  he  asked  hazily,  when  the  power  had  gone  by,  and 
he  awoke  to  see  I'am  lookmg  at  him. 

"Yes,"  said  I'am,  feeling  it  too  mean  to  ask  for  the  penny 
a^ain  after  Ginger's  recent  disj^lay  of  generosity.  "That 
makes  us  all  right.  Ginger,  thank  you." 

•Same  to  you,"  said  Ginger.  "Ay,  an'  many  on  'em." 
Then  he  knew  his  liour  was  come.  "Ah  want  to  know  .  .  ." 
he  begged  unsteadily,  gripping  himself  tight  to  the  counter's 
edge,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  him  to  boom 
like  great  breakers  on  the  shore,  and  must  be  audible  to  all 
UUIing,  let  alone  the  Post  Ofti"  ■  parlour— though  Pam  could 
hardly  hear  him,  "if  ye'll  remind  me  .  .  .  'at  ah've  gotten 
seunimut  .  .  .  to  ask  ye?" 

"  I  will  if  I  can  only  remember,"  said  Pam  amiably,  slipping 
a  plump  round  profile  of  blue  serge  on  the  counter  and 
swinging  a  leg  to  and  fro — juc'ging  by  the  motion  of  her. 
"Wh-n  do  you  want  me  to  remind  you,  Ginger?" 

"  Noo,  if  ye  like,"  said  (jinger. 

"This  very  minute?"  asked  I'am. 

"Nay,  bud  ah  think  not,"  said  Ginger,  backing  suddenly  in 
alarm  from  the  imminence  ol  his  peril.  "  It'  not  tiv  a  minute 
or  two.     Some  uvver  day,  ajjpcn,  when  you'i     not  busy." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not  busy  now,"  said  Pam,  stopping  her  leg 
for  a  second  at  Ginger's  recession,  and  setting  it  actively  in 
motion  again  when  she  spoke,  as  though  to  stimulate  his 
utterance. 

"  Ah'm  jealous  y'  are,  though,"  said  Ginger,  with  a  rare  show 
of  diffulence  at  taking  her  word. 

"I;idee>l  I'm  nut,"  Pam  assured  him.  "I  promise  you  I'm 
not,  Ginger.  Do  you  think  I'd  say  that  to  you  if  I  were? 
Now,^  what  is  it  you  want  to  ask  me  ? " 

('an  ye  guess?"  Gi^-er  tested  her  cautiously,  with  a 
nervous,  twisted  smile— ii  tend- J  to  carry  suggestion,  but 
looking  more  as  though  h  •«?  bitten  '.'s  tongue.  Pam  thought 
over  him  for  a  moment,  and  shook  htr  head. 
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"  I'm  not  a  hit  ot  i^ood  at  massing,"  she  said. 

"'Apl'Cii  yc'd  1)1'  croA  if  ah  tclt  yc,'  rcflei  U/d  (linger. 
"Ay,  ah'd  ItiUcr  lit  it  .il  .nc  while  ah'm  ri^^ht.  Ah  mud  nick 
a  wuss  j  'h  i.n  it." 

"Oh,  (iinurr,  you  a,u;rav.Tliiif^  l><)y,"  cried  I'aiu,  spurring  a 
dcir,  invisihli-  li''  1  against  the  cnuiUer  to  urge  him  i^n,  and 
sl.qjpin..;  tlie  oilrioth  with  her  siii.ili  flat  hand  till  (ling>r's  ears 
tingled  ag.uii  in  ji.ilou.s  delight.  "...  (io  on  ;  go  or..  You 
must  go  on.  Noii'll  liave  to  tell  m^  now,  or  I'll  never  be 
friends  with  you  again— and  I  shall  know  you  don't  care, 
either." 

"Well,  then,"  dinger  tiegan,  pushed  re'uctantly  forward 
i)y  this  diielu!  threat,  "...  it's  this."  He  helii  on  to  it  as 
long  as  he  could,  t.ikin,'  breath,  and  thin  w!,en  he  felt  he 
(  ou'dn't  hold  on  any  l';n.:er,  lie  sudd,  tily  shut  '.is  eyes  and 
Kt  go,  saying  to  himi^ell,  "Lord,  help  me  !  "  and  to  Pam, 
"  Will  y'ave  nie  ?  " — so  ([uirkly  and  indistinctl\  that  it  sounded 
like  a  rat  boxed  up  under  the  counter,  crying  "  Me  (jw." 

"Oh,  (linger,"  I'am  a[)ostr()phised  him  mournfully,  when 
she'd  begged  his  panlon  three  tnn.s,  and  he'd  meued  .ifter 
each  one  initil  at  the  third  she'd  receiwd  the  inspiration  to 
know  what  they  all  meant.  "I  wish  you'd  asked  nie 
anytiiini;  but  that." 

"Theie  wor  nowt  else  ah'd  gotten  to  ask  ye,"  Ginger  said 
glo  iinily. 

"  Itecause  .  .  ."  I'am  jiroceeded  gently  to  ex[)lain,  "I 
shall  have  to  say  '  N.j.'  " 

"Ay,  ah  thought  ye  w.uld,"  Oinger  threw  in.  "Ah  know 
very  well  ah'm  nut  good  enou_:h  for  ye." 

"  You're  every  bit  good  enough  tor  me,"  said  Pam,  with 
swift  le  irs  of  chamitionship  in  her  eyes,  drawn  there  by  his 
masterstroke  of  humility.  "  And  you  must  never  say  that 
agaiii,  please,  even  if  you  don't  mean  it.  It's  very,  verv  good 
of  you  indeed  to  want  me,  (linger.  It's  awfully  pood  of  you  ; 
and  I'd  as  soon  say  'Yes'  to  you  as  to  any  I've  ever  said  'No'  to. 
I'm  sure  you'd  do  all  you  c.)uld  to  make  me  hapiiy.  .  .  ." 

"Ay,  that  ah  would."  said  (linger,  snatching  lioj.efully  at 
the  small  bone  of  encouiv.gement.  "Ah'd  try  my  best.  Is  it 
oimy  use  me  askin'  ye  agen  after  awhile? — say  to-morrer  or 
Friday  ?     Ah  sewdn't  think  owt  about  trouble." 

I'am  shook  her  head  regretfully. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  she  said.  "  Lut  you  mustn't  imagine, 
dinger,  it's  because  I  don't  care  for  you,  or  because  I  doubt 
you.     It's  mybel;  I  doubt,  if  1  duubt  anybody,  not  you.     If  I 
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rould  only  In-  a  huii'ln-ii  I'atns  iivtrail  of  jii^^t  a  mi''  ralili- oni*, 
I'd  \\\\v  said  '  Vrs  '  lu  nil  tlio f  tli.it  aski'd  inr  I  knnw  I 
^hou'd.  \''iM  'nn'l  tliink  ln.w  it  ImtitiK  s  v\f  to  lave  to  \\tv\>  "n 
■avin^  'No'  l)iil  wliat  am  I  to  do?  I'.vi  ryl  ody  a^ks  nn'  i<> 
ninry  them  .  .  .  nl  least,  a  fi  w  do  .  .  .  and  a.  I  i  .mi  only 
many  one,  I'ln  fn^;liten(<l  it  mi  lit  Ik;  tlie  wrotii;  oiie.  it  s  so 
easy  to  make  a  mistake  — unl"-s  you're  very,  very  sure.  And 
I'm  n  t;  .md  I  feel  I  mij:ht  end  hy  making;  holli  o(  us 
uiilia;  py.  .   .  ." 

"  .'Mid  chance  that,"  said  Ginmr,  with  resolution. 

"  liut  there  ought  to  le  no  <  liaiirc  about  it,  ('iin_<r,'"  I'am 
reproved  iiim  gtiuiy.  "  Nohody  ou^ht  ever  to  many  hy 
<  li.iiK  e.  IVopli;  that  only  marry  hy  (  har.i  r  can  oniy  hope  to 
hi:  ha|  py  hy  chance  — and  tluu's  a  dre.uUul  idea." 

"  Ay,  ah  sec  it  is,"  said  (liiigtr  hurriedly.  "Ah  heg  /er 
pardon." 

"Well,  then,"  said  I'am,  '• .  .  .  you  understand  me,  don't 
you,  (inmir  ?  " 

"  .'\h'm  i'  alous  ah  do,"  said  dinger  despondently. 

"And  y  <u're  not  angry  with   me  .   .   .   for  what  I've  s.iid  to 

"  Nay,  ah'm  not  angry  wi'  ye,"  said  (linger.  "  Ah'm  only 
sorry.  Ah  misdoot  ah  s'll  not  he  i'  very  good  fittlc  for  my 
sui)[)er  when  time  comes." 

"  \'ou'll  shako  hands,  liiough,  "  ^aid  I'am,  catcliing  a  certain 
indication  that  he  was  about  to  depart  without. 

"Ay,  ah  sewd  like,  sin'  ye're  good  enough  lo  ask  me," 
(linger  acknowledged  eagerly,  blundering  hold  of  her  finger- 
tips and  dropping  them  like  hot  coals  as  soon  as  he  felt  the 
dc  ire  to  linger  over  them.  "  'Ai>pen  ye'll  let  me  .  .  .  shek 
'ar.ds  wi'  ye  .  .  .  noo  an'  ageean,"  he  asked  I'am  humbly, 
turning  his  coat  collar  up  to  go — not  that  there  was  anv  rain 
at  the  time,  but  that  the  action  seemed  somehow,  in  his 
conception  of  things,  to  befit  the  hopeK  ss  finality  of  departure. 

"  Whenever  you  like,  Clinger,"  I'am  promised  him,  with 
moist  lashes. 

"Thank  ye,"  said  (linger,  making  for  the  door.  "Ah 
divn't  know  ...  at  ah  s'll  trouble  ye  so  offen'^  .  .  .  I)ud 
niay'ap  it  mud  save  me  .  fro'  gannin  altagcther  to  bad  if  ah 
was  .   .  to  shak  'em  noo  an'  ageean.  " 

And  with  a  hu-.ky  farewell  he  dipped  out  of  the  office. 
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Sn('iini'<T  went  nvi  r  Id  i!ic  i;rcnl  miJMiity  of  those  that  lovt-d 
I'am  .111(1  lost  hi  r,  iii'l  in  his  own  lion:  was  as  su  k  i  mati  as 
I  vcr  you  iiiif;ht  wisli  to  iih-c-;  oiit-'iii..,'  the  (  h.iptors  u(  a 
medi;c'val  runiuice,  whi re  i^.illaiil  kni:;hts  are  wont  to  weep 
like  women,  and  women  sl.nul  thi-  si:.'ht  of  as  mut  !i  IiJuikI, 
nnaiovrci,  as  would  •urn  the  average  iiiodcrii  man's  stonia<h 
ihrt  i:  tiiiies  over.  Hut  anythm:^  like  a  r<>mi)lete  af  rount  ol  ail 
till'  hopeless  loves  tiial  h;id  I'ain  for  their  inspiration  woild 
crowd  the  paj;ts  of  liiis  hook  from  C'Ver  to  cover,  ad  still 
kase  material  fur  a  copious  a])pen<li\,  and  any  ammuu  of 
Irsst  r  contributory  literature.  "  Pamela  Scarle  :  her  Time, 
Life,  Love,  and  Letters,"  inrhidin;;  several  important  .nnd 
hitherto  unpnlilished  nuat  hills  rendered  to  Mrs.  (lathi  rcdj^e 
hy  l>ini;«all  [arkson,  with  a  frontispiece,  "' Pamela  .'dearie,' 
l)einj^  a  hari  faced  attempt  to  <  onfound  the  thinking  public  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  subject  of  this  fascinatini;  ch.iracter, 
and  jircseiU  her  to  them  in  an  altogether  novel  and  unreliable 
li.ht,  as  a  means  v,f  cauhing  thi-ir  pennies— (truth  1  eing  worse 
than  useless  for  the  purpose  )— with  a  vindication  <jf  Shej)pard- 
man  Stevens  from  sundry  charges  that  have  been  customarily 
laiilagiinsthim."  "  '  Ullbtig,  I'asl  and  Present'— (also  'Rambles 
Round ')— fully  illustrated;  containing  a  special  chapter  on 
Pamela  and  I"ath<  -  Mostyn  in  the  light  of  recrnt  investigation, 
('ompiled  to  serve  as  a  guide-book  to  the  district."  "  '  Pamela 
.Searie,  the  Ullbrig  LelterCarrier ;  or,  What  (an  Little  Ladies 
do?'  A  tale  and  a  lesson.  By  Mrs.  Critlin.  (Good  Children 
Series,  No.  105.)." 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Garthston  parson  want(>(i  Pam  as 
badly  as  he  wanted  a  new  pair  of  trousers,  and  would  have 
had  hir  at  a  moment's  notice  if  she'd  only  asked  him,  but  she 
never  did  ;  and  he  wore  the  old  pair  to  tiie  end.  And  the 
M('rensea  doctor  wanted  her  t')o— the  simethat  came  in  for  six 
thou  and  pounds  when  his  father  died,  and  married  his  house- 
keeper—  but  r"am  went  very  sad  and  soit  and  s'jrrowini  cacii 
time  he  a.><ked  her  (which  was  generally  from  his  gig,  driving 
some  seven   miles   out  of  his  way,  by   Ullbrig.   10  reach   an 
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im.itiinary  patient  on  ihe  Mcrcnsi  a  side  of  WhivvU  ),  .iiid  said 
"  Ni>,"  jiist  the  sanii-  as  she  s.iid  it  to  fvcrylif)ily  rlvr,  w.ili  tMl 
the  k-asl  shadf  of  an  cyilid's  dilTi  niKf  li<r;iii  <■  \m-  ha|i|>i  lud 
to  \n:  a  d-rtor  which  w.is  th(  ^:iil  all  over  No  sii|  plu.inf 
that  tvrr  stippliratcd  of  I'am  wa^  too  iman  ot  too  jH-or,  or 
I  If)  ridiculous  or  too  iirLSiitniiv/,  in  licr  ryes,  cvi  r  to  he  In.itcd 
with  the  slightest  breath  of  conlunaly.  When  pool  iliiiiipy 
from  (Janlun,  whose  legs  were  s<i  tvsistetl  that  he  coiikhi'l  tell 
his  rif^ht  from  his  left  for  certain  without  a  little  time  lo  think, 
asked  a  (ianlon  la-s  to  hav<'  him,  s'ne  screamed  derision  at 
him  like  a  hungry  macaw,  and  ra-i  out  at  once  to  spnad  the 
news  so  that  it  should  overtake  hiui  (being  but  a  slow  walki  r, 
though  he  walked  his  best  on  this  occasion)  before  he  had 
time  to  get  home.  W  hen  he  a'-ked  I'am  to  have  him,  Pain 
could  have  cried  over  him  for  pity,  to  think  that  because  (ioil 
had  seen  tit  to  spoil  a  man  in  the  making  like  this,  human 
love  was  tobedeniedhim  :  and  tl^ough,  of  course,  she  snid"N  •,' 
she  said  it  so  beautifully  that  lluiiipy  c-  uld  hardly  see  his  way 
home  f'r  the  proud  tears  of  feeling  hims.  If  a  man  in  spite  ot 
all  ;  and  if,  after  that,  there  had  been  any  i'artir:ular  thing  in 
the  whole  world  that  twisted  le^s  could  have  done  for  a  girl, 
that  thing  wo-;ld  have  been  done  for  I'am  so  long  as  lluiupy 
was  alive  to  tio  it. 

I^istly,  two  years  before  the  Spawer's  arriv.il,  the  old  s(  hool- 
niaster  grew  tired  of  teachin.;  and  died,  and  there  came  a  new 
one  in  his  [)lace  ;  a  younger  man,  pallid  and  frail,  with  the 
liigli  white  student's  forehead,  worn  smooth  and  rounded  like 
the  lamp  :;lobe  he'd  studied  imMer  ;  the  weak  brown  moustaihe 
and  small  <  bin,  and  a  cough  that  troubled  him  when  the  wind 
was  east,  and  took  up  his  l(jdi;ment  at  the  I'ost  ( )tti(  e.  Evt  ry 
day  he  sat  four  times  with  Pam  at  the  same  tabic — breakfast, 
dinner,  tea,  and  sui)per.  Every  morning,  when  the  clock 
struck  ten,  he  manoeuvred  over  his  toes  for  a  sight  of  the  road- 
way through  the  scl.ool-room  window,  and  if  the  veins  in  his 
forehead  swelled  and  his  jaw  muscles  contracted  : 

"Ah  knaw  'oo  yon'll  be,"  went  the  whisper  round  behind 
him. 

Once  he  was  ill,  drawing  the  breath  into  his  lungs  like  ureal 
anchor  chains  dnggcd  through  hawse  l.oles,  and  Pam  nursed 
him.  Dressed  the  pillows  under  his  head;  laid  her  cool 
h  md    on   his   hot   forehead ;    gave   him    his   medicine ;    sat 

consolation  into  his  hurninq  fingers;   wrote  letters  for  him  ; 
read  for  him.     "  Noo  we  s'll  be  K<^ttin'  teil  seummut  before  so 
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lon^',"  snid  rilhri.i;  lo  itsolf.  "A  Jul;  pans  to  pump  a  deal  o' 
limes,  liii  i  sonif  fond  las^'ll  brck  it  I icf "re  she's  done  "  but 
lite  sclioolnnstcr  consmiicd  in  stillness  like  ilie  fliiiiie  of  a 
rarvlle.  rii<re  wi.-re  days  wlieii  "  Cood  morning,  V'es,  No, 
I'l.ase,  Tliank  ymi,  an  i  (iood  ni-lit  "  would  have  rovcred  all 
tliat  he  said  to  I'am  directly  -and  even  tlun  the  veins  in  Iiis 
forehead  and  the  tuhti.ning  niuscles  about  his  jaws  reproved 
him  strai^litway,  as  though  he  had  already  said  too  much.  If, 
by  any  chance,  I'.im  addressed  him  suddenly,  tlie  blood  would 
motmt  up  to  his  forehead  and  iluj  outlines  of  his  face  would 
harden,  like  a  me  al  cast  in  the  settin-  before  he  spoke,  till  it 
almost  iooki  (1  as  though  he  were  debating  whether  he  should 
give  her  any  r.i)ly.  And  the  reply  given,  he  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  turning  his  bark.  Indeed,  there  were 
times  wh-  n  he  barely  w.iited  for  the  opportunity,  but  clipped 
his  sentence  in  the  middle  and  tlirew  an  abrupt  word  over  his 
should^  r  to  complete  the  sen-^e  of  it,  while  i'am  stood  sorrow- 
fully regarding  the  two  familiar  threadbare  tail  l)uttons  and  the 
shine  about  the  bark  of  the  overworked  morning  coat,  whose 
morning  knew  no  noon,  wondering  if  she'd  said  anything  to 
olVend  him.  Once,  when  he  had  swun-  round  more  abruptly 
than  usual,  giving  her  the  reply  so  grudgingly  that  it  fell 
altogether  short  of  her  hearing,  .as  though  he  had  cast  a  copper 
to  some  wayside  mendicant  for  peace'  sake,  Pam  — wi,o  could 
never  bear  ;o  leave  anything  in  d(jubt  that  a  word  might  settle 
—asked  him  softly  if  he  were  angry  with  her.  The  'luestion 
fetched  him  suddenly  round  again,  with  the  appearance  of 
war^iitig  a  blow. 

'■  Aigry  with  you  ?  "  he  repeated.  Tiiere  was  the  hoarseness 
of  supj.ressed  emotion  about  his  voice,  and  his  lip  trembled. 

"  You  are  angry  with  me  now,  though,"  said  Pam  mourn'ully. 
"  for  asking  you." 

And  indeed,  by  the  way  he  had  turned  ui)on  her  and  spoken, 
he  seemed  like  a  man  brf)ught  to  the  sudden  flash-point  of 
jiassion  by  some  injudicious  word. 

"  I  am  not  an^ry  with  you,"  he  said,  in  the  sime  constrained, 
hoarse  \oiee,  and  -aid  no  firther,  but  put  his  shoulders  between 
them  again  as  though  the  -.ubj^  ct  were  too  unimportant  to  be 
diseiisstd. 

Then  I  am  mai'e  a  discovery. 

"lie    does    not    like    me,"   she   told    herself,   and   without 

showing  that  she  held  his  ■■eeret,  she  set  herself  in  her  own 

juiit,   gentle  fashion  to  vuily   tiie  fact  by  observation,      lie 

was  ncvir  a  man  of  many   words  at  any  tinie,  but  she  saw 
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he  was  never  a  man  of  so  few  a';  when  he  was  with  her.  He 
had  words  for  the  postmaster;  he  had  words  for  tho  post 
master's  wife;  ht  had  words  f^r  Emma;  he  had  words- 
stray,  detached,  pedagogic  schoolroom  words,  read  up  aloud 
from  the  chalkings  on  an  invisible  I tlack board—for  tlie 
villagers.  But  for  I'am— Pam  saw  herself— he  had  only  the 
constrained,  hard  words  between  his  teeth  like  the  enforced 
bit  of  a  horse,  that  he  champi  d  fretfully  in  the  desire  to  break 
away  from  her. 

No.  Pam  knew  what  it  was.  He  liked  the  postmaster 
because  they  could  talk  tlie  jiapers  over  together,  and  predict 
terrible  things  about  the  country  to  each  other;  and  he  like<! 
Emma  because  Emma  was  so  straightforward  and  sensible 
and  earnest-looking- even  if  she  wasn't  pretty,  which  perhaps, 
after  all,  she  wasn't— and  never  said  silly  things  she  didn't 
mean  ;  and  he  liked  Mrs.  Morland  because  nobody  could 
help  hkinj  her— she  was  so  kind  and  motherly  and  sympa 
thetic  and  talkative,  and  so  full  <>(  allowances  for  other  people, 
lint  Pam  !  .  .  .  Well,  he  didn't  care  about  Pam  because  .  .  . 
oh,  because  of  heaps  of  things,  perhaps.  It  wasn't  anv  use 
trying  to  put  them  all  together.  Jk-cause  he  thought  si.e  was 
a  silly,  empty  headed  gad  about,  who  cared  for  nothing  but 
showing  herself  around  the  countryside  .  .  .  (but  that  wasn't 
true  a  bit;  he  knew  it  wasn't!)  ...  and  being  asked  if  she'd 
have  people.   .  .  . 

As  though  Pam  could  help  that. 

Perhaps  he  thought  she  could. 

An.l  perhaps  ...   he  thought  she  even  .   .  . 

l)Ut  that  was  too  dreadful  ! 

...  He  wanted  Pam  to  see. 

Oh,  no.  no,  no,  no.  NO  !  He  couldn't  think  so  meanly 
of  her  as  that ! 

.   .  .    Hut  whose  fault  was  it  if  he  did  ? 

Hut  he  couldn't.  Indeed  he  ouuldn't.  He  couldn't  think 
so  meanly  of  her  as  that  ! 

.  .   .   I!ut  whose  fault  was  it  if  he  did? 

No,  no  .  .  .  whose  fault  ?  Oh,  could  it  bo  Aer  fault?  No, 
no.     Could  it? 

And  I'.im  doubled  up  one  little  hand  in  anguish,  and 
clasped  it  m  the  other  as  though  it  were  .  hot  potato,  and 
pressed  them  both  against  her  bre.ist  as  you  have  seen  poor 
children  do  m  wmter  for  waimtli  (ihnxwh  nrm.-  .,r„,r^r  .hnn 


poor  f'am  at  this  mc 


nunt),  ami  stared  at  an  invisibl 


e  Some- 


thing in   front  of  her— that  seemed  to  be  a  bogey  by  the 
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startled  look  she  gave  it  —  with  a  bitten  underlip  twisting 
and  struggling  like  a  red  live  thing  tn  be  free  ;  and  a  drawn 
grey  check— till  the  great  r  .und  tear-drops  gatiiered  in  her 
eyes  and  fell  hotly  on  her  knuckles  one  by  one. 

liut  that  was  only  lor  a  moinent. 

Then  Pam  dashed  the  tears  aside  and  shook  her  glorious 
head  with  new-found  resolve.  Pain  would  be  brave ;  and 
strong ;  and  steadfast ;  and  still ;  and  modest ;  and  nobly 
feminine ;  and  true.  .And  would  show  him  by  her  actions  that 
he  had  done  lier  a  wrong  in  his  heart. 

Pam  was  still  engaged  upon  the  work  of  showing  him  when 
the  Spawer  took  up  his  quarters  at  Cliff  Wrangham. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

On  the  morning  following  the  Spawer's  session  at  Father 
Mostyn's,  before  James  Maskill  had  yet  flung  himself  round 
the  brewer's  corner,  his  Reverence  threw  open  the  blistered 
Vicarage  door  and  sallied  forth  genially  to  the  I'ost  Office  in  a 
pair  of  well-trodden  morocco  slippers,  screwing  up  his  lips  to 
inaudible  cheery  music  as  he  went,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand 
a  round  roll  of  grey  stuff  which,  judging  by  wristbands  of  a 
similar  texture  that  showed  beyond  the  crinkled  cassock  sleeves, 
appeared  lo  be  a  reverend  flannel  shirt.  Jan  Willim  was 
chalking  their  price  on  a  pair  of  virgin  soles  when  he  heard 
the  insidious  slip-slap  of  heelkss  leather  take  the  cobbles  like 
the  lipping  of  an  advancing  tide,  and  he  put  his  head  hurriedly 
round  the  little  clean  kitchen  door  at  the  sound  of  it. 

"Noo,  'erc's  'is  Rivrence,"  he  announced  with  the  loud 
double  barrelled  whisper  intended  to  do  duty  as  a  shout  on 
the  one  side  and  be  inaudible  on  the  other,  "...  an'  it'll  be 
Pam  'e's  after.  .  .  .  Noo,  Pam  lass ! " 

"  Ua  !  The  very  girl  I  wanted  to  see,"  his  Reverence  told 
her,  as  Pam  slipped  her  frank  face  deftly  behind  the  counter 
to  receive  him,  like  a  ue.iutiful  honest  marguerite,  fresh 
plucked  and  buttonholed,  with  a  friendly  upward  "  Vcs-ss?" 
prolonged  through  her  ivory  petals,  i.ink  tipped,  and  a  peep 
of  rosy  tongue.  "Ihe  very  girl!  How's  (lovernment  this 
moriJinir,  John?"  he  inquired  obliquely  of  the  deferential 
shadow  brooding  by  the  inner  door,  where  the  sound  of 
straming  shoe  leather  bespoke  the  presence  of  somebody 
strivirig  to  keep  silence  on  bis  tots. 

"  She's  very  well,  ah  think,  yer  Rivrence,  thank  ye,"  res,  nded 
the  1  ostmaster,  stepi)ing  forward  the  necessary  six  inroes  to 
show  lumself  respectfully  before  the  Virar  in  the  act  of  sneaking, 
and  rctirmg  when  his  words  were  er.dod. 

"Hwsy,  is  she?"  asked  his  Reverence  affably,  commencing 
to  unroll  the  grey  bundle  of  flannel  on  the  counter  with  a 
leisurely  ordcrir  g  of  his  hnnd«— Pam  lending  assistant  touches 
here  and  there. 

"  Ay,  she's  busy,"  said  the  postmaster,  showing  again  in  the 
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<k)')r  frnmo,  and  wiping  his  finpcrs  on  hi';  npron.  lost  thrir 
in.utis'iy  niijlit  sicm  like  disirsppctful  imlolenrc  l.iforc  tin- 
Vicii.  "  l!u(l  it'll  l)f  slarknimc  \vi'  \:r  an'  all  hifure  ionf^. 
■riicLi's  not  so  ninny  sfanijis  sclt  i'  'ar\<-st  by  ri  deal,  nor  so 
many  Icttcs  written.      Kclks  is  ower  throni,'  i'  Held."' 

"Ha!  Nu  (Idiibt  about  it.  The  harvest  field  is  a  fine 
corrective  fcjr  <v*,>',7//fvv  scn'/'f/n//,"  said  iiis  Reverence, 
disposin  the  shirt  on  the  counter  lengthwise,  with  limp, 
ouistreti  hid  arms,  for  I'atn's  inspection,  as  though  it  were 
some  si.lijeet  on  an  operating  table.  "  lUittons  again,  you  see, 
Pam,"  lie  told  iicr,  pointim;  out  where  they  lacked. 

"  My  word,  I  see  1 ''  saul  I'am,  running  over  the  outlines  of 
t;.e  artiile  with  a  swift,  critical  eye.  "And  wristbands  and 
roUarbands  as  well.  V'ou  want  some  new  shirts  badly. 
N'ou've  only  lour  now,  with  the  one  vou've  got  on — and  that," 
•111'  aid,  lurninu  up  his  cas'ock  sleeves  to  get  a  look  at  it,  "is 
almost  pist  mending.     See  how  thin  it  is." 

She  Ik  Id  the  deposited  shirt  against  the  light,  and  worked 
her  two  fotefingers  cautiously  behind  it  to  show  the  stuffs 
attenuation. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Father  Mostyn,  regarding  che  transparency  with 
musing.  "'I'hat  comes  of  rebating  tithes.  If  his  reverence 
the  vicar  didn't  rebate  tithes  he  ((mid  wear  as  stout  a  shirt  as 
the  people  that  get  'em  rebated.  There's  a  lesson  for  you. 
True  religion,  my  dear,  costs  as  much  kee|)ir\g  up  as  a  carriage 
and  pair,  without  coinmai.ding  any  of  the  respect.  If  only  his 
reverence  drove  a  phaetun  over  Ullbrig's  chickens,  and  waved 
linen  cuffs  at  people,  with  gold  links  in  'em,  whenever  they 
commenced  to  lingrr  their  canvas  bag«  and  talk  of  rebuement, 
he  would  be  thought  more  of  than  he  is.  Well,  well!"  He 
rubbed  the  words  off  bis  mouth  with  a  hand  as  though  they 
had  been  written  in  slate  pencil,  and  wagged  magnanimous 
shoulders.  "Let's  bear  thin  shirts  a  little  longer  and  be 
thankful  the  we.ither's  what  it  is.  We  shan't  start  catching 
cold  in  'lui  till  about  ( >ctober.  How  does  tlie  weather  affect 
stamps,  John  ?     Any  difficulty  in  keeping  '  m  ?" 

"  Xot  so  much  as  ye  mud  think,  yer  Rivrenre,"  answered  the 
postmaster,  wiping  his  fingers  in  the  do(U-frame  again.  "If 
only  folks  treats  'em  wi'  proper  consider-.\-shun.  (lust  gie 
a  rap  wi' yer  knuckles  agen  scre(;n.  i'am.  Ah  divn't  w.uit  to 
lift  m\  voice,  Init  winder  seems  darker  nor  G(jovimenl'd  like  to 
■ee  ;i,  a;i  InuiH.; 

".\iul  will  you  have  pearl  Imttons,  then?"  asked  Pam, 
composiuii  the  shirt  to  seemly  folds  under  soft,  caressing  fingers. 
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and  following  every   move  of   her  hands  with  a  fascinating; 
a^ri-ciiRnl  of  head,  "...  or  plain  white  ?  " 

"Ha!  Plain  white  ...  by  all  nuaiis,"  snid  l-'athcr 
Mobtyn.  "Large  plain  white  for  his  rcvtrcnce  the  vicar-  as 
lar^e  and  as  plain  and  as  white  is  we  can  get  't  ni,  Lhat  lie  flat 
wliere  they  fall,  and  don't  run  all  over  the  tloor  to  try  and  find 
the  crack  in  the  skirting  board.  Pearl  buttons  arc  for  the 
)oung  and  flexible  (incidcntolly  too,  for  the  profane),  and  nui 
for  aged  i)arish  priests,  whose  knees  are  stiffened  with  a  life 
of  knc'ling.  .  .  .  Shiits  and  pearl  buttons  mustn't  let  me 
forget,  though,"  he  admonished  himself,  drawing  the  solitary, 
backless  cane-bottomed  chair  under  him  from  below,  and 
silling  to  the  counter  with  one  hand  drumming  on  its  oilcloth 
and  the  other  gripping  a  spindle,  "  what  I  really  came 
about." 

"  No,"  said  Pam,  watching  his  lips. 

"  We  had  a  visit  from  our  fri-Mid  of  the  Cliff  End  last  night." 

Pam's  eyes  were  liraun  for  a  ...uinent  to  sindry  faults  m  the 
folding  of  the  shirt,  and  her  fingers  busied  themselves  with 
their  correction. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  up  agam.  "But  you  didn't  have 
any  music  ?  .  .  .  I  )id  you  ? "  she  asked,  with  the  sudden 
e.igerness  for  a  coveted  opportunity  gone  by. 

"  All  in  good  time — all  in  good  time,  dear  <  hild,"  Father 
Mostyn  exliortcd  her  indnlgeiuly.  "Last  night  we  made 
music  with  our  mouths,  but  the  next  night  we're  going  to 
make  a  little  with  our  fingers.  Bach  !  Scarlatti !  JJcethoven  ! 
Mozart !  Schumann  !  Palestrina !  .  .  .  And  then  we  shall 
have  to  have  you  with  us." 

"  Me?"  asked  Pam,  with  swift,  desirous  incredulity. 

"  You,"  said  Father  Mostyn. 

Pam  plunged  her  face  into  her  two  hands  straightway 
(which  was  a  characteristic  trick  of  hers  at  such  tilne^),  as 
though  the  beauty  of  this  thing  were  too  great  to  behold. 
After  a  moment  siie  let  her  fingers  slide  away  into  her  lap  of 
their  own  weight  and  threw  back  a  brave  head  with  the  stnil'j 
of  tears  about  it,  and  the  little  double  shake  that  reiiiaiiied 
over  to  her  from  the  short  while  ago  when  her  hair  had  fallen 
in  i;lcek,  bhick  curtains  on  either  side  of  her  cheeks  each  time 
she  stooi)(.d. 

"  Does  he  know  I'm  to  be  there?"  she  inquired. 

"  To  be  sure  he  doe'5i  dear  child." 

"  But  it  was  your  idea  ...  to  ask  me,"  said  Pam. 

"  It  was  my    icarag';,"  said  Faiiier  Mostyn. 
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Tani  made  pothooks  with  licr  fin;^;ir.s. 

"\i.s  .  .  ."  s!nj  Slid,  as  thuu^'h  the  word  were  only  the 
hc^iniiiiiL,'  to  a  \m/./.\cd  objccticjii,  l)Ut  her  1)1.  aih  went  out  in 
it  in  liii.LjLiing,  and  slie  let  it  stand  by  ilbelf  as  an  assent. 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"  When  ?  " 

"When  you  told  him  ...  I  was  to  be  there?  IVrhaps  he 
didn't  say  anything?  "—wiih  anxiety.     "  Did  he?" 

"And  su|ipo>ii)j^  he  ditlii'l  ?  " 

"Then  perhji)s  it  would  mean  he  didn't  want  me.  And 
per!iaj)s  it  wouldn't  .  .  .  but  it  nii.uht." 

"lia!  Miulit  it?  Let's  make  our  mind  easy,  dear  child. 
He  said  lots  of  thinj^s." 

"About  me?" 

"Certainly.     It  was  you  we  were  discussing." 

There  was  only  one  (juestion  possible  to  ask  after  this  on 
the  direct  line,  and  I'am  drew  up  short,  confronting  it  with  a 
suildcn  air  of  virtue. 

"I  d^  n't  want  to  know  what  they  were,"  she  said. 

"There's  no  earthly  reason  why  you  shouldn't,"  Father 
Moslyn  told  her  suavely,  "so  far  as  that  goes." 

"Isn't  there?"  asked  I'am;  and  then  quickly:  "Of 
course,  I  didn't  think  tiiere  would  be.  Why  should 
there?" 

"Ha!  I'am,  Pam,  Pam  ! "  said  his  Reverence,  raising  his 
hand  lr..ni  the  counter,  and  wagging  a  nioiiitory  loose  fore- 
linger  at  her.  "Alt  the  doctrine  of  Church  Catholic  can't 
drive  the  first  woman  out  of  you  (juite,  I  fear.  Curiosity  in 
that  liltle  breast  of  yours  is  a  blackbird  in  a  linnet's  cage,  and 
may  break  away  through  the  bars." 

I'aiu  I'oked  up  Irom  her  pot-hooks  sideways  and  laughed 
tlie  soft,  musical  confession  of  guilt. 

"All  that  was  said  about  you  last  night,"  his  Reverence 
assured  her,  "  had  to  do  with  your  music.  .  .  ." 

"15ut  you  never  told  him,"  said  Pam,  lockini;  her  knuckles 
with  a  sudden  alarm  against  the  impending  disclosure,  and 
straining  them  backwards  over  her  knee. 

"I'o  be  sure  I  did." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Pam,  and  dipped  her  face  into  her  basined 
lingers  a  second  time.  ".  .  That's  dreadful.  Now  he'll 
come  lo  church." 


Ha !"     I'.^ther   Afnstvp.   stroked    a    *^''*v 
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"Is  tl.at  so  dreadful?  .  .  to  go  to  church?     Vou  wouldn't 
have  luui  go  to  chapel?" 
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"No,  no,"  said  I'atn.  "  N<jt  if  lie  dkin'i  want.  Hut  he 
never  went  .   .   .  anywlicre  before.     And  now  he'll  laugli." 

"  In  ihurch?  ...   I  think  not." 

"  Wiien  he  gets  outside." 

"Why  should  he  laugh  when  he  gets  outside?" 

"  15ecause.  .  .  .  Oh  1 "  Pani  twi.^tcd  her  fingers.  "  Because 
of  Mie." 

"  And  why,  pray,  because  of  yoii  i " 

''  Oh  .  .  .  because.  .  .  .  Not  because  you  haven't  taught  me 
pmperly,  because  you  have,  and  be-.n  clever  and  kiml,  and 
more  pain'-taking  than  I  deserved  .  .  .  evi  r.  Hut  bucau.--e 
.  .  .  what  must  my  playing  sound  like  to  him,  when  lie  plays 
so  beautifully  ?  " 

"  I'ride,  dear  child,  pride  !  "  Father  Mo^lyn  cautioned  her 
with  uplifted  finger.  "  Ixt's  beware  of  our  pride.  The 
Ullbrig  pride  that  can't  bear  the  humiliation  of  being 
taught." 

"  I'm  sure  I  try,"  said  Pam  peniteiitially. 

"  Let's  try  harder,  then,"  said  his  Reverence,  with  affable 
resolve.  "Never  let's  <  ease  tryinu  to  try  harder.  1  he 
laughter  you  speak  of  is  most  assuredly  a  miasma  rising  from 
the  de.idly  ijuagiiiires  of  your  own  priiie.  If  our  playing 
merits  the  fate  of  being  laughed  at,  why  sliould  we  wish  it  to 
receive  any  better  fate,  or  fear  its  receiving  its  just  deserts. 
Isn't  that  a  virulent  lorm  of  Ullbrig  liypncnsy  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  mean  it  to  be  hypocrisy,"  saiil  Pam  sadly.  "And 
I  didn't  think  It  was  till  you  showed  me.  (hily  .  .  .  somehow 
...  I  (  an'l  help  it.  1  seem  tu  be  growing  mure  and  more  into 
a  hypocrite  every  day." 

'•  ila!"  said  Father  Most\n,  welcoming  the  admission.  "  So 
I'lng  as  we  recognise  the  sin,  and  the  nature  and  the  degree 
and  the  locality  of  it  .  .  .  and  have  strength  to  confess  it, 
dear  child,  salvation  is  still  within  our  cl  sp.  It's  only  in 
sinning  wit'nout  knowing  it  that  the  deadliness  lies.  And 
that's  what  the  Church  Catholic  is  to  protect  us  from.  .  .  . 
Ha  !     Are  jou  listening,  John  ?  " 

"Ah  catch  seummut  o'  what's  bein'  said,  yer  Rivrence,"  the 
postmaster  acknowledged  cautiously,  manifesting  a  certain 
d.ftidence  about  showing  himself  to  this  appeal,  "...  bud 
ah'm  not  listenin'  if  it's  owt  'at  dizzn't  consarn  me." 

"The  Catholic  Church,"  Father  Moslyn  instructed  him 
solemnly-,  "concerns  all  nien — even  shoemakers — and  vou 
would  be  well  advised  to  catch  as  much  of  what  you  hear  her 
saying  as  you  can.     Truth  may  come    to  us  some  day  by 
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kcfpin}^  our  cars  open  to  her,  but  he  sure  she  won't  come  to 

U,   witlli'Ut." 

"  Ah  i.\|r(k  >,ht:  wci.iii't,"  said  a  depressed  voiic  from  the 
shoemakery.      "'I'haiik  ye." 

'•  \'<)u're  Welcome,  John.  And  now" — Father  Mostyn 
turned  to  I'.im  in  hghter  vein—''  enough  of  spiritual  meats  for 
our  souls'  ihj^cstion,  dear  child.  Kir  from  lauL;hin.;  at  you,  as 
your  little  nioiiientary  lapse  fnim  discipline  permitted  you  to 
ima};irie,  our  (Jiifi  I'jid  Iriend  was  most  genuinely  interested  in 
y(jur  musical  welfare;  inquired  diligently  concerning  )our 
state  of  prolK  lency  ;  wiiellier  you  conformed,  as  was 
de.^irahle,  to  slur.s,  rests,  dotted  notes,  repeats,  legato,  due 
l)edale,  iaii  marcato  il  basso,  sen/a  repetizione,  da  cajjo  .  .  . 
and  so  forth  ;  whether  yf)ur  exi)res  ion  was  ure,  lucid,  and 
free  from  unwholc>ome  exaggerations;  whether  1  had  laid 
due  stress  on  tlie  necessity  for  your  observing  strict  time  (the 
stricter  the  better),  with  a  full  rcg  inl  to  the  key  signature 
(which,  dear  child,  as  you  know,  have  always  been  among  my 
most  e.iriKst  contentions  with  ytju)  .  .  .  whether  your  sense 
of  rhythm  was  properly  based  a(  cording  to  the  precepts  of  the 
old  masters  ;  wjiat  accjuainiance  you  had  with  the  theory  and 
l)ractice  uf  h.irmony,  of  contra  punctutn,  figured  bass,  fugue, 
canon,  puncium  organum — of  the  whole  fai>ric  and  structure 
of  music,  in  a  word.  .  .  ." 

"Oh  !"  Pam  had  been  torturing  her  ten  fingers  over  her 
knee  whik;  the  list  proceeded,  as  though  she  were  breaking 
poor  lihiputians  on  the  rack.  "  Didn't  you  just  tell  him  I 
knew  noiiiing  at  all?"  she  b'-gjed  jathetirally. 

"  I'atieuce,  dear  child,  patience  ! "  Father  Mostyn  adjured 
her,  with  ipisiopal  calm.  "I  did  better  than  that.  I  told 
him  the  truth.  Ha!  told  him  the  truth.  Told  him  you 
were  willing  at  heart  to  learn,  but  headstrong,  and  apt  to  be 
careless.      lOxplaiiicJ  wliere  the  grave  shoricoinings  lay." 

"...  About  the  thumbs  going  under?"  Pain  prompted 
anxiously. 

"Ha!  .  .  and  your  lata',  tendency  to  depart  from  the 
metronomic  time  as  adjudicated  by  the  old  masters.  Have 
no  fear,  dear  dau-hter.  I  told  him  all  your  musical  offences 
ttiat  I  coulil  remember  at  the  moment.  He  knows  the  dreadful 
worst,  and  iias  most  kindly  promised  to  len  1  a  helping  hand 
and  assist  us  to  make  better  of  it  if  the  thing  can  bt:  done." 

I'am  gulped,  with  lier  eves  fi.ved  on  Father  Mostvn.  as 
though  she  iiad  been  swallowing  one  of  Fussitter's  large-size 
three  aj)enny  humbugs. 
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"  Does  a  helping  hand  .  .  .  mean  lessons?"  she  asked,  in 
a  still,  small  voice,  after  the  humbug  had  settled  down. 

"  lia  !  Not  so  fast ;  not  so  fast,"  Father  Mostyn  reproved 
her.  "  I  feared  what  my  words  might  induce.  I>et's 
beware  of  the  fatal  trick  of  jumping  at  conclusions.  Apart 
ali'gcther  from  its  more  immediate  (and  frecjuently  disastrous) 
consequences,  the  trick  has  a  disturbing  effect  upon  our 
spiritual  equilibrium  at  large,  tending  to  stimulate  an  unwhole- 
some appetite  f^r  exciiemcnt  of  all  sorts,  and  lure  us  from  the 
contented  level  of  established  truth.  It  does  not  appear  at 
present  what  a  helping  hand,  in  its  strictest  interpretation, 
may  mean.  You  see  .  .  .  we've  got  to  remember  .  .  .  our 
friend  isn't  like  the  common  ruck  of  'em.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
A  different  class  altogether.  You  can't  mistake  the  signs. 
No  mere  bread-andcheese  musician,  dependent  on  the  key- 
board for  his  sustenance,  but  a  dilettante  ...  a  professional 
l)atron  of  the  muse,  so  to  speak,  who  isn't  solely  concerned 
with  its  sordid  side  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I  told 
him  he'd  have  to  let  us  feed  him  the  next  time  he  came  to 
see  us.  Not  dine  him  .  .  .  but  feed  him.  And  he  seemed 
to  cotton  to  the  idea.  So  now,  dear  child,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?" 

"  Oh ! "  Pam  pressed  a  hand  flat  to  each  cheek  and 
fastened  a  look  of  round-eyed,  incredulous  delight  on  Father 
Mostyn's  face.     "  Is  it  to  be  a  party  ?  " 

"  Ha !  Not  altogether  a  party."  Father  Mostyn  pursed  up 
his  lips  dubiously  over  the  word.  "  Let's  beware  of  confusions 
in  our  terms,  dear  girl.  Not  a  party,  but  a  .  .  .  ha !  .  . 
just  exactly  what  I  told  you  it  was  when  I  spoke  about  it. 
A  feed.  That's  the  word.  Nothing  set  or  fixed  or  formal. 
Not  a  dinner — dinner's  a  civilised  institution  we  lea\e  behind 
us  when  we  come  to  Ullbrig.  No,  no  ;  not  a  dinner.  A  feed. 
That's  what  it's  to  be.     A  feed." 

"  Yes,"  said  I'am,  sticking  close  to  the  suL'ge^tion  as  though 
she  were  afraid  of  losing  it,  and  nodding  her  head  many  times 
with  an  infinity  of  understanding.  "  I  know.  A  feed.  What 
sort  of  a  feed  ?  " 

Father  Mostyn's  judicial  eyebrow  shot  up  like  the  empty 
end  of  a  see-saw. 

"That's  what  we've  got  to  settle.  I  rather  fancied.  .  .  . 
You  see — the  weather's  su  hot  ...  we  must  consider.     My 

rather  cooling.    Something,  say,  in  the  nature  of  a  cold  spread. 
,    ,    .    But  anything   you  like,   dear  child/'  he  allowed  her. 
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"Jusl  lliiiik  out  tor  y()iiL-.clt  -wli'.n  I've  f^otic  the  very  lu'st 
you  ran  do  for  ll^,  uid  we'll  siiliscrilic  to  it  in  stw  ( <'ss  or  (ailiirc 
when  liic  linie  conujs.  And  now,  kt's  m  ttic  wiuri  tlie  time's 
lo  l)e.      Wlu Ml  ca  .   we  maiKue  it,  think  yoii  ? '' 

"'l"onigtU?  .  .  Were  yoii  thinking  of?"  said  I'am. 

"Hal"  I'ather  Mnstyn  wa,-;,'eil  his  hands  fnc  of  all  |.art 
in  the  proposal.  "  I  was  thinkiiij^  of  nothing.  Hut  to  iiiglit's 
a  little  t  lO  precipitate,  dear  child.  Let's  luarn  lu  have  a 
proper  apprc  t  lalion  oi  tlie  fitness  of  things  informal,  lor 
instance,  to  j^o  drumming  our  friend  up  for  a  feed  at  the 
\'icaragc  that  was  only  the  sul)ji.ci  of  cr.nversation  with  him 
for  the  ("u.-)t  tunc  some  liours  ago,  would  he  an  act  lacking 
all  the  essentials  of  courtesy  and  dtiicdtesse  —  bord<Ting 
almost  on  imjjropnety.  In  the  fusi  i)lace,  it  would  assuii  ;in 
impeiuousiie  s  in  our  desire  to  establish  intimate  rela  ,oiis 
with  him  which  might  prejudice  us  jjravely  in  his  eyes,  and 
lead  him  to  speculate  somewhat  unpleasantly  as  to  our  ulterior 
motives  Or,  in  the  second  [)la('e,  it  nn^hi  appear  that  our 
desire  for  cultivating  the  ac(]uaintance  was  based  on  no  more 
tlian  his  jiroinise  to  make  music  for  us,  and  tliat  we  were 
sna'<  hinj4  tlie  first  (jpportunity  of  havin:.;  it  redeemed— an 
odiou-i  torm  of  disrust,  so  to  spiak.  comparable  to  the 
■Tenialurc  presentment  of  an  I.O.U.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  suL:gest  the  day  loUowing,  every  reiiuireincnt  of  hospitality 
and  dcliititisse  is  fulfi.led.  'I'here  is  the  pr  ,of  of  our  desire  to 
lost'  no  time  in  cultivating  an  actiuaintanceship  so  pleasantly 
beL;uii,  tempered  with  a  necessary  amount  of  discreet  reserve 
lor  preserving  the  balance  of  self-respect  between  both  parties. 
To  morrow  ni;_;hl,  then,  let  us  say,  and  I'll  ride  uj*  to  the  Cliff 
myself  some  time  this  morning,  and  take  the  invitation." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  the  post  rattled  up  over  the 
cobbles,  and  his  Reverence  departed,  after  a  genial  word  with 
Janus  Maskill. 

"Ha!  Here  conies  the  joyful-hearted  Jam'.'s,"  he  said  to 
the  figure  of  the  poitman,  that  showed  hot  and  angry  through 
the  doorway,  gripping  tlie  neck  of  his  red  sealed  canvas  bag 
as  thougii  it  were  a  doomed  Ciirislmas  turkey,  and  wailing 
sullenly  sideways  for  his  Kevi.rence  to  pass  by.  "No  need  to 
ask  how  the  joyful -hearted  James  is.  Ha  !  fit  and  smiling 
as  ever.  Not  e\en  tlie  burden  of  other  people's  letters  can 
disturb   his   e(iuaniinity.     Splendid  weather  for   you,    James. 

JJiin't    c!'ir»/l  *    rt/in't   tt-in^l          ^'#,1*1*.   in     on/l    l*^*'c    eoA  tv^^T*   v*"*"*"** 
*       .........      .         ......      ♦       .....I....  J      ,...!.       ...I      ^T         -.     ...         *^t..*^        >•-..!      T._ 

got  inside  your  hn  k)  \\.\\\  this  morning — anything  for  the 
Cliff  Knd  at  all?     Eh,  Pani?" 
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ThtTtMipon  James  hnr  t  past  the  reverend  c.issoek 
hiiUoiis  with  d.  t;ruiU  like  >i  felled  ox,  that  niiulu  hiive  been 
npulo^'y  or  anathema,  or  neither,  atid  liroii^hl  down  tiic 
jMist-hai;  uii  the  toiinter  like  the  mullled  thud  of  a  Kiant 
b(jxini;  ^\o\c,  well  delivered. 

"Nu,"  said  I'am,  when  she'd  taken  it  from  him  with  a 
smiling  nod  of  recognition  ,;id  thanks,  and  ni..  its  contents 
(Kftiy  under  her  fmgers.  "There's  nothing  for  further  than 
Slum  way's  this  niornin;;." 

•'  Anil  nolliin^  for  liis  Reverence?" 

I'am  ran  over  the  letters  again  hcfore  his  Reverence's  eyes, 
to  show  him  that  slie  wasn't  merely  making  use  of  the  word 
"  No  "  to  save  her  a  little  trounk',  and  shook  her  head. 

"Ha!  Capital!  capiul  ! "  said  his  Reverence,  prt-paritig 
to  go.  "  At  least,  it  means  there's  nobody  petitioning  fur  new 
diain-pipe-  or  a  cowshed  roof  by  this  \><>st." 

'■  Ay,"  pronounced  the  postman  darkly  alter  him,  watching 
the  retreating  shoulders  with  an  ex;.iosivc  fare  lik(  a  fo.'  si-nal. 
"Von  divvle  ought  to  'ave  'is  dummed  neck  screwed  round 
an"  all." 

"Sh!  Janus.  Jamc«,  James!"  cried  Pam,  biting  a  lip  ot 
giieved  rcjroot  at  him  across  the  counter,  and  seeking  to 
mcit  his  hardneis  with  a  sorrowing  eye.  "How  can  you  l)ear 
to  say  sucli  wicked  things?" 

"  Ah  sewd  run  after  'im  an'  tell  'im  o'  me,  if  ah  was  you," 
James  taunted  her,  free  of  any  anxiety  that  the  challenge 
might  be  accepted.     '"E  wctan't  'a  gotten  so  far." 

"  You  know  very  well  I  wouldn't  du  it,"  said  I'am. 

"Ah  know  nowt  about  what  ye'd  do,"  Jamc.  tlenicd 
obstinately,  shaking  admission  away  from  him  like  raindrops 
gathered  on  the  brim  of  his  cap  shade.     "  Nor  ah  don't  care." 

"You  know  very  well  I  wouldn't  do  that,  anyhow,"  said 
Pam,  with  a  trembling  lip  for  the  injustice.  "  And  it's  wrong 
of  you  to  say  I  would." 

"Ah  know  ah'm  a  bad  'un,"  said  James.  "Let's  'a  my 
letters  an'  away." 

"  You're  not  a  bad  one,"  Pam  protested,  with  a  more 
trembling  lij)  than  ever,  "  but  you  try  to  make  people  think 
you  are.     And  some  of  them  believe  you." 

"  They  can  think  what  they  like.  Folks  is  alius  ready  to 
believe  owt    bad  about  a  man,"  said  the  postman   bitterly, 
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think  t'other  road,  ah'll  a-wander,  ne'er  mind  whether  ah  tried 
or  no.     Nobody's  gotten  a  good  wod  for  tne." 
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" /'?y  gf)t  a  pood  word  for  y<  u."  said  I'nm. 

'I'hcri;  was  silLnn-  over  llic  iK^linan's  iikhiUi  for  a  mom'.'nl, 
iiid  in  th.it  inoiiKnt  liis  evil  f^emus  prevailed. 

"  Vc  can  kc'C|)  it,  llitn,"  he  said  un^raucjUbiy,  swiu^in^  on 
his  heel.     "  Ah  nivvcr  asked  ye  for  it.  " 

And  tile  silence  was  not  iTokru  ai.;aiii  after  tiiat.  I'aiii 
went  on  sorting  her  letters  steadily.  Iiut  every  now  and  then 
she  turned  her  head  to  one  side  of  the  counter,  and  fi>r  each 
staiiii)  (;n  the  envelDie  there  were  a  couple  -hi.',  i)lurr<  il, 
ssoUen,  an  I  rain  sodden,  with  a  featureless  resenihlance  to 
James  MaskiU  ahoiit  them  -that  danced  hefore  licr  eyes. 

Only,  later  in  the  day,  when  there  was  no  postmaster  to 
prejudice  matters  with  his  j)resence,  i'am  heard  James  Maskili 
wliistlint;  the  Ooxlu^v  outside  i' e  do  r  with  his  heel  to  the 
lirickwork,  and  she  slipped  round  and  took  him  prisoner  hy 
his  coat  lajjpels. 

"James  ,  .  ."  she  said  softly,  and  the  Doxoiogy  stop|)ed  on 
the  sudden,  as  de.id  as  the  .March  in  Saul.  "  Vou  didn't 
.   .   .   mean  it,  did  you  ?  " 

The  ]>i)s;maii  drupped  his  eyelids  to  their  thinnest  width  of 
obslinary,  and  said  nothinj.;,  I'am  waited,  lo  -kinji  persuasively 
at  his  great  freckles  (so  unlike  her  own),  and  still  holding  him 
up  against  the  brickwork,  as  though  he  were  Barclay,  in  need 
of  it  on  Saturday  niL;ht." 

"  ^'ou  didn't  really  .  .  .  think  I  would  do  such  a  thing.  .  .  . 
Did  you  now,  James  ?"  she  asked  hiin,  after  a  while,  trying  to 
gain  entrance  to  his  heart  by  a  soft  variation  on  the  original 
theme. 

"There's  some  on  'em  would,"  James  muttered  evasively 
through  his  Hps,  when  it  seemed  that  Pam  meant  going  on 
looking  at  him  for  ever.  "...  Ay,  in  a  minute  they 
would." 

"  Hut  not  me,"  l\im  pleaded. 

"Ah  didn't  say  you,"  James  answered,  after  another  pause. 
"Ah  said  ah  didn't  know." 

"  lUit  you  do  know,  don't  you  ? ''  Pam  urged  him.  "  You 
know  I  wouldn't  ;  don't  you,  Janes?" 

The  postman  changed  embarrassed  heels  against  the 
brickwork. 

"  'Appen  ah  do,"  he  said,  with  his  eyes  closing. 

"Say  you  do,"  Pam  bogged.  "Without  any  'happen,' 
James." 

There  was  an  awful  period  of  conflict  once  more,  in  which 
James  sliowed  a  disposition  to  clamp  both  heels  against  the 
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I)o,"  he  said,  with  his  eyes  quite  sfiiit  ;  arnl  r.im  let 
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1  V.nv.w  you  did,'  she  sai<l,  l»ut  without  any  sUn-^  o 
Kxult.iti(jn  ahout  the  words- only  jiridc  for  the  man's  nwn 
victory- -.ind  went  bark  to  her  work  a^'ain  (which  had 
refcrirne  to  hard  boiled  e^'^s  and  rliickens)  with  a  brightened 
faith  in  the  latent  ^;o<)dness  of  hiinianity. 

Arvi  when  J.uii-s  was  standing  on  the  cobl)les  before  the 
Post  Office  that  nit;ht,  looking  the  knot  in  his  reins  prior  to 
departure,  Tarn  slip[)e(i  out  with  a  neat  Httle  parcel  done  up 
in  i>utter  paper,  and  put  it  into  his  hinds. 

"  Ay,  bud  ye're  ower  late,"  said  the  j)ostman  tersely,  with 
no  sifjns  of  the  recent  softening;  aliout  him,  and  sought  to 
press  it  l>ack  upon  her.      "  l{3>;'s  made  up." 

"  Hut  it  isn't  for  the  bag,"  said  Tarn,  resisting  the  transfer. 
"  It's  for  you,  fames." 

"  What's  it  f(ir  me  for?"  demanded  the  postman,  with  the 
old  vnici-  of  ire. 

"  I'o  eat,"  said  I'am.  "It's  a  chicken  pasty  I  made  on 
[Hirpose  for  you.  with  a  savoury  egg  and  a  si)onge  sandwich. 
The  igu's  in  two  halves  with  the  shell  off,  aivl  it's  quite  hard. 
You  can  eat  it  out  of  your  imgers  if  you  like.  I  thoimht 
they'll  be  rid'  for  your  tea." 

The  |X)stma;i  exchanged  the  parcel  from  hand  to  hand  for 
a  whili',  as  though  he  were  weiuhing  it,  slipped  it  .ifter 
deliberation  under  tlie  seat,  gatlure<l  the  reins,  gri|>pe.l  the 
toolboiid  a'ld  splasher,  pulled  them  down  to  meet  him, 
treading  heavily  nn  the  step,  till  the  whole  cart  appeared  to 
be  standing  on  its  side,  and  rocked  u[)  into  place  with  a  send- 
off  that  looked  like  shooting  him  over  ilie  saddler's  chimney, 
lor  James  Maskill  to  thank  anybody  for  anything  was  an  act 
i>f  weakness  so  foreign  to  his  nature  that  there  were  few  in  all 
the  distiii  t  who  could  accuse  him  of  it  ;  and  from  the  present 
signs  I'ani  did  not  gather  she  was  to  be  among  the  number. 

"Coodbye,  James,"  she  said  wistfully,  stepping  bai  k  from 
the  \vheel  tis  he  sat  down — for  James  M.askill's  starts  were 
siidili  II  and  fearful  events,  not  unattended  with  danger  to  the 
onlooker,  "...  and  I  hope  you'll  like  them." 

"  Kt.  Kt  !  "  was  all  James  vouchsafed  (and  that  not  to 
iViiVi/  uUl  uf  a  ihieaiciiUig  r>jiiii;i  111  i'lis  iViOiitii  ,  ijui  it.s 
the  bay  marc  leaned  forsvard  to  tiie  traces,  and  Tarn  gave 
him  up  utterly  for  lust,  he  turned  a  quick,  full  face  upon  her. 
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"Cood-neet  .  .  .  an' thank  ye,"  he  said.  And  in  a  smothered 
voice  that  seemed  to  issue  fr^  m  under  the  scat,  turning  bark 
again  :   "  Ah'll  try  my  best." 

'I'hen  he  set  liis  teeth  and  brought  the  wiii[)  down  hissing 
venomously,  as  though  desirous  to  get  clear  of  the  sound  of 
his  own  words  and  weakness.  The  bay  mare  sprang  up  into 
the  bky  like  a  winged  Pegasus,  taking  James  Maskill  and  the 
trup  along  with  her,  and  before  Pam's  eye  could  catch  on  to 
them  again,  they  were  gone  in  a  cloud  round  the  brewer's 
corner. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

Then  for  two  days  there  were  six  very  busy  girls  in  Ullbrig — 
busier,  indeed,  than  any  other  six  girls  in  the  world,  I  think, 
and  their  name  was  Pani.  They  conked  tilings  in  the  little 
clean  kitchen  that  gave  forth  a  savour  ;.'ce  all  the  fleshpots  of 
Ei^ypt  ;  things  that  turned  Jan  Willim's  nostrils  sideways  in 
his  head  through  trying  to  smell  them  from  the  shocmakery  at 
work  with  his  head  down,  and  elicited  a  constant  sound  of 
snuffling  outside  the  Post  Office  as  of  pigs  that  prize  their 
snouts  under  the  stye  door  at  feed  time.  They  went  abroad 
with  baskets,  whose  white  napkins  Ullbrig's  fingers  itched  to 
lift,  and  pushed  open  tlie  blistered  Vicara^je  door  without 
knocking,  and  passed  in.  They  were  seen  to  pay  calls  at 
Mrs.  Fussittcr's,  and  then  Ullbrig  sent  bor  less  emissaries 
after  them,  with  their  liare  arms  wrapper  up  in  harden 
aprons,  to  inquire  : 

"  Ye've  'ad  Pam  wi'  ye  just  noo,  en't  ye  ?  .  .  .  Ay,  ah 
thougiit  y'ad.  Ah  thought  ah  seed  'er.  .  .  .  Ah's  think  she'd 
nowt  to  say  for  'ersen,  'ad  she  ?  " 

You  may  judge,  then,  if  Pam  was  busy. 

But  in  the  end  the  things  tliat  had  tn  be  done  were  done, 
and  the  aijjxnnted  hour  came  to  pass,  and  Pam  slipped 
through  the  Vicarage  door  with  the  final  basket,  and  did  not 
emerge  ;u^ain.  and  the  shutters  were  drawn  in  both  windows. 

('•Ay  .  .  .  seeye  .  .  .  look  iher.^!  .  .  .  If  ah  didn't  think 
they  would,"  said  Mrs.  Fussitter,  when  all  hope  had  -one  with 
the  second.  "  They  weean't  Itt  onnybody  tek  a  bit  o'  interest 
i'  them,  ah-sure.  Ah  mud  just  as  well  'a  gotten  on  wi'  my 
work  nor  waste  time  ower  them  'at  dizzn't  thank  ye.") 

And  lastly,  the  Spawer  rode  down  from  Dixon's  when  the 
dusk  was  falling,  to  enjoy  the  ripe  fruits  of  all  this  preparation. 
They  heard  the  sound  of  his  bell,  percolating  the  stillness 
from  Hesketh's  corner  like  a  drop  of  cool  musical  rain,  and 
Pam  said  :  "  Here  he  is,"  in  a  whisper,  almost  awestruck,  and 
l)it  her  nails  between  her  white  teeth  with  a  sudden  iMiL-xr-'^-. 
ment  of  eye,  as  though  they'd  been  lying  in  wait  for  a  burglar 
all  this  time,  and  the  burglar  liad  come. 
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Anfl  for  <i  moment  her  heart  failed  her.  She  didn't  know 
what  ti)  do.  Kor  liow  wis  slie  thL-rc?  Why  wns  she  there? 
I'.y  wliat  right  was  sht'  then;  ?  What  folly  or  blind  [iresiimption 
had  led  her  to  he  there?  Why  hid  she  ever  ronscmtril  to  be 
there  ? 

Suppose  it  w.ns  all  a  mistake,  after  all,  and  he  didn't  really 
expect  her.  What  woulrl  hajipcn  thf  n  ?  What  should  she 
do  if  his  face  dropped  discc-rniiily  when  she  showed  herself, 
and  he  became  cold  ? 

Oh,  he  would  be  terrible  cold. 

And  what  would  he  be  thinking  of  if  his  thoughts  made  him 
look  like  that?  Would  he  be  ttiinking  of  the  same  things  as 
the  schoolmaster? 

Oh,  no,  no,  no  !     Would  he  ? 

Would  he  turn  his  back  upon  her,  and  talk  over  her  to 
I'athcr  Mostyn  as  thouL'li  slie  wi-re  .x  mere  wooden  palisade? 
What  if  she  7i'as  a  lady,  as  Father  Mostyn  found  iiec<  ssary  to 
ninind  her  at  times  when  she  didn't  act  like  one?  Hnw  was 
he  to  know  that? 

And  even  if  he  did  know  it,  what  did  it  matter?  If  the 
ihing  itself  was  wmng  to  start  with,  how  was  it  bettered 
bernuse  a  lady  did  it  ? 

iScsides  .  .   .  she  wasn't  a  lady. 

She  knew  very  well  she  wasn't.  She  was  just  the  post-_'irl. 
.And  he'd  been  most  good  to  her  in  the  jjast ;  had  shaken 
hands  with  her  and  talked  French  for  her  (that  she  was  trying 
hard  to  le.irn,  with  Father  Mostyn's  assistance,  ont  of  an 
eighteenth  century  i-ramiiiar  that  his  father's  father  had  used), 
and  promised  to  play  to  her  whenever  she  wanted. 

Oh,  yis  .  .  .  she  knew  ;  and  was  very  grateful.  Hut  that 
was  different  now.  Th^  n  (and  he  knew  it  too)  she  had  been 
trying  to  gel  out  of  his  way.  Now  she  was  thrusting  herself 
into  it.  She  was  taking  advantage  of  his  own  kindness  to 
claim  friendship  and  equality  nut  of  it,  like  the  impudent 
Iteggars  that  make  your  one  favour  the  i)lea  for  asking  a  dozen, 
friendliness  was  one  thing  ;  friendship  was  another. 

Oh,  what  should  she  d<i?  and  how  should  she  meet 
him  ? 

It  was  a  terrible  moment. 

And  then  Pam  suddenly  bethought  herself,  and  dipped  her 
(ace  swiftly  into  the  font  of  her  two  joined  hands — as  though 

It  was  very  silly  of  her,  of  course  -  though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  lots   of  people   do   the  same  thing   when  they  are  in 
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trouble— particularly  -iris;  and   Patn  wub  only  a  girl,  wc  an.- 
to  remember. 

Perhaps  she  didn't  exactly  pray  so  much  as  think  aloud  in 
her  thoughts,  so  that  (lod  might  hear  His  name  and  iistc-ii  to 
:.er  if  He  would.  Very  quickly  .ind  earnestly,  and  witiiout 
any  stops  at  all,  as  though  the  words  had  been  in  her  great 
heart  to  start  with,  and  she'd  just  turned  it  upside  dnwn. 
And  no  sooner  had  they  turned  out  than  she  heard  the 
Spawer's  two  feet  strike  the  ground  outsiile  like  a  dotted 
crotchet  and  a  quaver  in  a  duple  bar  as  he  jumped  from  his 
bicycle,  and  heard  Father  Mostyn  throw  c^xn  the  front  door 
and  say  "  Ha  !  "  and  the  Spawer  give  him  back  sunny  greeting 
m  his  faniilL.r  voice  of  smiles  (that  she  seemed  to  know  almost 
as  well  as  her  own— if  not  better),  and  immediately  her  fear 
left  her  as  thougli  it  had  never  been  ;  and  she  knew  be  was 
ex]  ecting  her  and  would  be  glad  to  see  her,  r,nd  had  come 
more  on  her  account  than  on  his  own,  and  would  put  .mt  his 
hand  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  her,  and  smile  friendship;  and 
her  appetite  for  this  joyous  double  feast  returned. 

Tiien  she  threw  up  her  head  and  shook  it,  and  slipped  out 
mto  t..e  hall  (she'd  been  standing  out  of  si>;ht  in  tiie  door- 
frame during  her  momentary  di-quietude),  with  her  lips  a  little 
apart  as  though  for  the  quickened  breathing  of  eagerness  that 
has  been  a-running,  and  her  white  teeth  glistening  between 
like  tne  pure  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  her  cheeks  aflush 
with  the  transparent  gnlden-pirk  ,{  a  ripening  peach,  and  her 
head  thrown  bark,  and  her  chin  tilted  forward,  and  her  two 
eyes  gazing  forth— each  under  nn  inefTahle  hdf  width  of  lid  ; 
and  nobody  a  j^enny  wiser  about  the  prayer— not  even  lather 
Mostyn  apparently. 

Though  you  never  know. 

"  Ha  !  Come  in  ;  come  in,"  all  his  time  seemed  taken  up 
in  saying,  walking  backward  I)efore  the  Spawer's  advancing 
bicycle,  and  scooping  him  seductively  into  the  Vicara-e  portals 
w^th  the  comprehensive  arms  of  a  showman.  "  I  jud-ed  we 
should  find  you  not  so  far  away.  Cajital  !  capital  !  And  the 
bicycle  too.  Come  along  inside  and  let's  manifest  our  pride 
to  you.  That's  what  we  want  you  for.  To  manifest  our 
pride.      We  ve  heaps  of  it  to  show  you  to-night. 

blink.     That's  l)etier  than  the  reprehensible  Ullbrig  habit  of 
carrying  lighted  candles  with  us  to  .see  who's  at  the  front  door 
ai.tl  setting  our  quests   ,,n    fire    while  w,     shake   hands  ;   or 
mviting  "em   into  daikness  and  bidding    em  stand  still  nnd 
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break  nothing  until  we've  got  the  shutters  up  and  ran  strike  a 
match.  Tell  Archdeaconess  Dixon  when  you  i,'et  buck  that 
his  reverence  has  a  twenty  four  candle  i)Ower  lamp  lavishing 
its  glory  in  ine  hall  —just  for  shaking  hinds  and  hanging  your 
hat  up  by —it'll  do  her  good  to  know.  l'.e.iutiful  !  beautiful  ! 
And  the  flags.  Keep  your  f.  et  moving  on  'em  all  the  time; 
they're  still  damp.  That's  what  brings  the  genmetrical  pattern 
out  so  strikingly.  I'ride  and  rheumatic  affections  are  preferable 
to  hygiene,  ycu  see.  Let  f)ur  friends  come  and  covet  the 
design  of  our  flagstones  (the  only  ones  in  the  district),  and  go 
forth  stricken  in  both  legs.     That's  the  way. 

"...   I'am,  dear  child!"     He  laid  a  paternal  hand  upon 
her  shoulder— not  tipon  the  shoulder  that  was  neaiest  to  him, 
but  the  shoulder  that  was   farthi  st  a«ay  —with  his   arm   en- 
compassing her  neck  ;  p.irily  as  a  hanpy   illustration  of  the 
afTi.ctionaie  decree  of  intimacy  on  which  she  stooil  with  him, 
to  give  the  Spawer  the  keynote   for  his   own  conduct,  as  it 
were  --(as    though    that    were    necessary!) — partly   also,    the 
Spawer  thought,  because  he  liked  doin:;  it,  and  the  occasion 
seemed  too  good   to   he   lost,   and    brought    her   forward   in 
manner   of   presentation.     At   whi<  h    the    Spawer,    who   had 
already   been    passing   his    recognitions   to    her   over    Father 
M(  styn's  shoulder,  leaned  across  the  bicycle  and  shook  hands 
with  her  to  her  heart's  ( ontent  in  his  own  happy  fashion — a 
fa.shion  that  had  nothing  of  (ifTensive  familiarity  about  it,  nor 
any  chill   of  reserve,   but  v;as  as  sunny  as  you   please  and 
honestly  affectior.ite  ;   almost  as  though   he  were  giving  his 
hand  to  a  dear  little  sister  whom  he  love  i  very  much  indeed, 
without  making  a  parade  of  it,   and   knew  so  well   that  any 
formal  greeting  was  almost  superfluous.      Had  he  pulled  her 
ear  or  jiatted  her  check  or  kii^scd  her,  it  would  have  f-eemed 
to  come  quite  naturally  to  tiie  occasion  under  the  circnm- 
st.inc(s.  Without  any  suggestion  of  impropriety.     But  he  didn't 
do  any  oi  these  things — nor  did  he  call   her  by  any  name 
— which   I'am   noticed.     He   simply   shook   the   little    brown 
handful  of  fingers  that  had  been  so  busy  on  his  behalf  these 
two  days,  and  smiled   ujion  her  face,   wondering  just  for  a 
moment   how    many    freckles   there   would    be   between   her 
eyebrows  and  on  the  bridge  of  iier  nose  if  he  were  to  count 
them,  and  nodded  his  head  in   a  kind   of  wordle-^s,  friendly 
comprehensive   "  Hello-o  !  "  that  meant:  "Here   I  am,  you 
sot'  "  and   "  How    are   you  ? "  atid   "  What  a  lonsf  time  it  is 
since  we  saw  each  other,"  and  "  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you,'' 
and  "  How's  the  French  coming  along  .  .  .  and  the  music?" 
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— and  lots  of  other  things  like  that,  that  Pam  could  understand 
as  easily  with  her  hand  in  his  as  thoiuh  they'd  been  spoken 
through  a  tcleplione.  Then  Father  Mostyn  startled  them 
with  a  sudden  "  I  la  !  '  launched  terribly  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness at  the  end  of  his  finger,  succeeded  by  a  "^rufile  of  fugitive 
boot';,  and  shut  the  door ;  and  the  bicycle  went  into  its  old 
[)lare  under  the  hat  prgs,  opposite  to  the  ecclesiastical  oak 
bench,  on  which  now  was  displayed  a  beautiful  garland  of 
wild  roses — part  of  James  Maskili's  u,Ut  to  i'am  this  morning, 
because  she'd  happened  to  mention  lo  him  yesteniay  that  she 
wanted  some  wild  Mowers  'y  b.idly  ;  but  (;f  course  she  didn't 
suppose  James  would  knt  where  lliere  were  any  (would  he?) 
or  hive  time  to  gather  them  if  he  did.  And  James  did; 
though  he  said  "  Na-.v,  not  'im,"  at  the  moment,  not  being  yet 
in  re(  eipt  of  the  savoury  eug  an<i  the  chicken  pasty  and  the 
strawberry  sandwich.  IJut  alter  he'd  eaten  these  at  home,  and 
sat  for  a  while  on  his  chair  in  blcscd  retrospection,  with  his 
w.iiitroat  and  the  two  toj)  buttons  of  his  trousers  und(,ne, 
h(jl(iin;?  his  tingers  dovetailed  over  his  shirted  stomach  and 
twiddling  his  thumbs,  lie  rose  nke  a  man  resolved  to  murder, 
banged  his  rap  on  again,  and  gave  all  the  remaining  light  of 
thnt  evening  (abcjut  two  and  a  half  hours  of  it)  to  Pain's 
service. 

"Aren't  they  lovjy?'  said  I'am,  catching  the  S[)nwer's 
glance  upnn  them  on  its  way  from  the  bicycle,  and  eager  to 
gather  toll  of  commendation  for  James  MaskiU  before  it  should 
have  gone  too  far  by.  "Just  smell  them,"  and  she  showed 
him  the  way.  "  Oh,  I  could  go  on  .^melling  them  for  ever. 
James  Maskil!  brought  them  for  .  .  .  for  us,  all  the  way  from 
Sproutgrcen.  Wasn't  it  good  of  him  ?  because  I  never  asked 
him  "—and  honestly  Pam  didn't  think  she  had — "  but  he  got 
to  know  I  wanted  some  for  to-night,  and  so  he  brought  them. 
He's  awfully  kind-hearted." 

"  Ha  !  "  Father  Mostyn  wagged  cordial  hands  i-f  invitation 
towards  the  roses  with  a  gesture  of  making  haste  to  fulfil  some 
forgotten  act  of  hospitality,  as  the  Si)awer's  face  followed  where 
Pam's  seductive  fre(  kles  had  been.  "  .Ueautifui  !  beautiful  ! 
By  all  means.  That's  it.  Smell  'em  -another  of  our  prides. 
If  anything  a  more  glorious  pndc  than  the  rest  of  'em.  Dog 
rcjscs  from  Sproutgreen — A'os,r  Canitnr  Sf'nnifi^reettienscs-^ 
presented  to  Pamela  and  his  reverence  the  vicar  with  James 
Mnskill  5  respectful  corn[)iiiiieiils — who's  never  been  known  to 
give  anything  (exct  pt  ofTente)  within  the  memory  of  man. 
'I'ell  Archdcacoi.ess   Dixon  that  when  you  get  bark,  and  see 
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what  she  says.  Slic'll  say  it's  one  of  his  rcvorenre's  Popish 
invontions.  Ik-pond  upon  it.  That's  wliat  slic'il  say.  One 
(jf  his  n  vi.rcnce's  I'oi.ish  inventions. 

"...  Ha!"  He  wrung  his  nose  with  rare  satisf.irtion 
hotwren  tiiimil)  and  knuckles,  and  w.iltzed  the  well-known 
^'eni.il  bear  (l.inre  over  a  two  feet  area  of  fla^s.  "  Hut,  Pam, 
dear  child,"  st()[t,)ing  his  measure  on  a  sud^ien  and  patting 
her  elhow  niuindinj^ly,  "...  don't  let's  he  lilinded  by  our 
rosarc  JUS  pride.  How's  the  table  getting  on?  Re.idy  to  sit 
down  to,  is  she?" 

Then  he  turned  to  the  Spawer. 

"  \'ou've  bro  ij^ht  your  appetite  with  you,  Wynne?"  he 
charged  him,  with  solicitous  mtcrrogation. 

'•  All  there  is  of  it,"  the  Sp.iwer  affirmed  pleasantly. 
"They  advised  me  to  up  at  the  CA\ff  (if  it's  not  hiitraying 
r  infidences)."  A  rendering  of  the  vernacular  less  literal, 
p<rhaps,  than  elegant.  "  Noo,  ye'll  get  some  marmalade  !  " 
had  \ctn  Miss  Hates'  reflection  on  the  subject.  "...  So 
I've  been  keeping  it  up  to  concert  pitch  all  day." 

"  Ha  !  ('oncert  pitch  :  concert  ])itch."  Father  Mostyn 
threw  up  significant  eyebrows,  repeating  the  words  to  Pamela, 
magnitled  large  for  her  comprehens'on  through  a  meaning 
whisper,  and  screwing  his  mouth  over  th  m  at  the  conclusion 
like  the  red  round  .seal  of  sagacious  silence,  to  the  solemn 
elevation  of  :i  finger.  "Come  along,  then,"  said  he,  breaking 
the  seal  himself  uext  minute  with  _eni:d  r^  solution.  "  Let's 
all  go  and  take  the  table  as  we  find  it.  No  use  waiting  for 
formality's  sake.     We'll  manage  to  get  a  feed  off  it  somehow." 

.\n(l  spreadir.g  out  a  t)enedictory  semicircle  of  arm,  whose 
left  extremity  wis  about  I'am  and  whose  right  fell  paternally  on 
the  Spawer's  shuuider,  he  gathered  iln.-m  both  before  him  like 
a  hell  <oaxing  her  chi'  kens,  and  so  urged  them  invitingly  to 
the  feast. 
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Ah  !  hut  that  was  a  feed  to  remember.  The  glorious,  nevcr- 
to-be  forgotten  first  of  many  of  its  kind.  Feeds  there  have 
been,  I  suppose,  and  feeds  there  will  be  ;  feeds  in  ha-te  and 
feeds  at  leisure;  feeds  formal  and  feeds  informal;  feeds  of 
plenty  and  feeds  of  insufficiency ;  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
feeds  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  and  circumstances  that  go  to  make 
the  calendar  of  a  man's  years  ;  the  bulk  forgotten,  some  dimly 
recalled  ;  others  remembered  in  composite,  being  merely  the 
tyi)ified  average  of  a  long  series  of  similars  ;  a  few— not  more 
than  half-a-dozen,  perhaps,  at  most,  it  may  be,  or  less  than 
that— red  lettered  in  our  hfe  for  an  abiding  memorial  ;  but 
none,  surely,  more  enduringly  inscribed  or  more  tenderly  to 
be  looked  back  upon  in  the  days  that  should  f  )llow  than  this 
of  which  my  pen  is  trying  to  tell  the  story,  beliind  the  drawn 
shutters  of  his  Reverence's  room. 

The  same  old  room  it  was  in  which  the  Spawer  had  sat  with 
Father  Mostyn  two  nights  ago,  but  you  could  never  have 
known  it  without  being  told.  There  was  no  longer  any  need 
to  walk  like  a  prisoner  in  shackles,  sliding  one  fo(jt  past  the 
other  for  fear  of  treading  on  crockery,  or  balancing  outstretched 
arms  as  you  went  agamst  the  dizzy  inclination  to  sit  down. 
A  couple  of  Daniel  Lamberts  abreast  could  have  made  a  clean 
turn  of  it  now,  and  not  troubled  to  squeeze  themselves  niuch 
at  corners.  All  the  things  by  the  side  of  the  wall  and  the 
skirtmg-board  (including  the  cobwebs)  were  either  gone  or 
unrerognisably  reduced;  cunningly  compressed  into  sem- 
blances of  Chesterfields  and  ott..mans  and  settees,  and  draped 
with  what  louked  like  antimacassars— and  were  not  even  that. 
And  all  elsewhere  about  the  room  were  traces  of  Pain's  ta-te 
and  ex{)lorative  industry;  everything  that  had  a  good  side 
to  show  showed  it,  and  even  those  that  hadn't  had  been 
coaxed  by  Pam's  alluring  fingers  into  looking  as  though  they 
had. 

Vim    rm\.  rnipco    %f    lUr.    C *--     -!  !*t    »  !        •       ■• 

V  •   ^   t^-'*^^-'    ii    --'i'    -■;  .-.iTcr  ;f:ca  poIitCiy  Vi  Fiiakc  OoiitVc 

he  didn  l  notice  any  change  in  the  room. 

lUil    the   crowning   glory   of  the   place  and   oi   all    P.im's 
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;i<  liicvcmcnts— it  was  the  tal)Ic  Tour  randies  lighted  it  and 
a  brass  lainj),  and  thry  wire  ev<;ry  one  li^htctl  to  start  with. 
There  was  a  chirken  pie  in  a  Mother  lliil)i)ard  frill,  wiih  its 
crust  as  bruwn  as  a  hazelnut,  and  ju-t  nicely  large  enuu.;h  to 
leed  half  a-do/cn,  whi<  h  is  a  capital  si/.e  for  three  ;  and  a  noble 
sirloin  of  beef,  fringed  with  a  hoary  lock  of  horse-radish,  and 
ar(  hing  its  back  in  lonely  majesty  on  an  oval  arena  of  Spode, 
like  tlic  complete  bei-t  liimself— a  ;)erfL:ct  miniature  of  the 
gladiatorial  bull  ;  and  there  was  a  sa'ad,  heaped  up  hi,i;h  under 
the  white  and  yellow  (  hequer  of  sliced  eggs,  and  a  rosy  tomato 
comb,  in  a  glorious  old  oaken  bowl  as  big  as  a  kettle-drum, 
china  lined,  bound  with  l.ree  broad  hoops  of  silver  and 
standing  on  three  massive  silver  claws  ;  and  there  were  some 
savoury  eggs,  deliciously  embowered  in  their  greenery  of 
mustard  and  cress,  an^i  a  tinned  tongue,  tissue  papered  in 
wliite  and  red,  and  garnished  with  stars  and  discs  and 
cresceiits  as  thougli  it  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  sleep 
in  darkness  in  an  airtight  tin  under  I'ussitter's  counter  ;  and 
some  beetroot,  brimming  in  a  blood-red  lake  of  vinegar ;  and 
whipped  creams,  and  a  tr^lle  pudding,  all  set  out  on  snowy 
white  damask  uniid  an  arctic  glitter  of  glass  and  silver  and 
cutlery.  Except  the  cheese,  which  was  a  Camembert,  and 
went  by  itself  on  the  grained  side-cujiboard,  where  all  the 
tumblers  and  wineglasses  had  been  congregated  before. 

And  they  sat  down  to  table. 

lather  Mostyn  took  his  place  at  the  head,  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical high-b.icked  arm-chair  of  oak,  facing  the  beef  and  the 
window,  with  the  big  bui  k-liorn  luifted  carving-knife  to  his 
right  hand  and  the  carving  fork  to  his  left  for  insignia  of 
office,  each  of  them  rearing  its  nose  over  a  monstrous  cut  glass 
rest,  shaped  like  a  four-pound  dumb-bell.  Pam  sat  on  his 
left,  with  her  back  to  the  cheese  and  the  fireplace,  in  a  smaller 
oak  chair  without  arms — just  the  same  as  the  one  she'd  set 
for  the  ."^pawer,  except  that  his  hadn't  a  scratch  across  the 
leather.  And  the  Si)awer  sat  exactly  in  front  of  Pam  on  the 
otiier  side  of  the  table,  with  the  door  behind  his  slioulder  ; 
whenever  they  raised  their  eyes  they  were  looking  at  each 
other.  While  they  were  drawim;  their  serviettes  across  their 
knees,  Father  Mostyn  keele  i  abstractedly  over  the  arm  of 
his  chair  towards  raiiicla  with  his  eyelids  curiously  loWv;red, 
as  though  he  were  trying  to  catch  siglit  of  a  fly  on  his  nose, 
and  n.Tnit'd  her  in  a  spirit  of  ei      le  inusiny  : 

"...   I'am  .  .  ,  dear  child?" 

I'Ikii    laui    ihiew    up    her   chin    u.'ily    and    scju'rely  and 
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fearlessly,  after  the  manner  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  l)c 
ashamed  of,  looking  into  the  Spacer's  eyes  without  flinching, 
first  of  all,  and  thenc  e  to  the  very  gates  of  Henven  over  his 
shoulder  and  crossed  herself,  and  lilted  her  clear,  bell-like  voice 
in  pronouncement,  and  said  : 

"  In  the  name  oJ  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Whereupon  Father  Mostyn  crossed  himself  too — with  e.isy 
familiarity,  as  though  he  were  sprinkling  surjilui  snuff  ofT  his 
fingers  ;  being  a  priest,  and  in  the  profession,  so  to  speak— his 
neck  stretched  out  the  while  like  that  of  a  Christmas  Kve 
turkey,  and  his  nose  thrown  up  raptly  over  the  beef;  after 
which  he  let  his  serviette  slip  throiii;h  his  knees,  and  took 
hold  of  both  arms  of  his  chair,  and  flung  himself  recklessly 
out  over  them  at  nglit  angles,  first  to  one  side  of  the  table  and 
then  to  the  other,  in  bland  survey,  like  Punch  delivLrinii  his 
immortal  gallows  oration,  and  said  : 

"  I'am,  dear  child.  .  .  .  What  are  you  giving  us  ?  "  as 
though  Pam  had  not  reiterated  every  dish  to  him  hall-a-dozen 
times  that  very  night. 

"...  There  are  the  herrings,"  she  suggested,  assuring 
herself  by  a  sight  of  them,  with  a  hopeful  slant  of  inquiry  for 
his  Reverence's  approval. 

"  Ha  !  "  Father  Mostyn  cast  up  recognisant  eyes  to  Heaven 
as  though  he  had  not  understood  this  signal  act  of  mercy 
to  form  one  of  ttie  items  of  Pam's  t^race,  and  must  needs 
now  add  a  special  acknowledgment.  "  Beautiful  !  beautiful ! 
Pass  them  along,  dear  child.  A  plebeian  tish  at  three  a  penny, 
but  one  of  many  virtues,  whose  sole  faults  lie  in  its  price  and 
name.  Fortunately,  those  are  faults  not  likely  to  affect  the 
epigastrium.  Wynne,  my  boy."  He  received  the  dish  from 
Pam's  fingers  and  transferred  it  magnificently  over  the  roast 
beef  to  the  Spawer's  side  of  the  table ;  a  gesture  that  made 
rare  caviare  of  it  at  once,  "...  let  me  persuade  you.  Herring 
olives  prepared  according  to  the  recii)e  of  my  late  maternal 
uncle,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cornelius.  .  .  ."  An  intro- 
spective preoccupied  him  sheathed  his  Reverence's  eye  at  the 
mention  of  this  auuus'  relative,  and  his  voice  slurred  inaudibly 
over  the  rest  of  the  name,  dropping,  once  it  had  got  on  to  it, 
like  a  boy  going  little  man  down  a  slide,  as  though  that  were  a 
mere  side  issue  and  of  no  consequence  to  anybody.  "  Ha  !  .  . 
dear  old  fellow."  He  cast  the  shadow  nf  rhe  mighty  name 
behind  him  and  emerged  from  under  its  dark,  obliterative 
puiuls  into  the  genial  suiiiight  ot  conversation  again.     "  He 
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kn(;w  somethitij^  ab.iut  fishes  ..nd  thu  way  to  rook  'em. 
Maintained  his  siomacli  in  fine  working  conditKin  for  some- 
thing; hkc  ninety  year.,  and  ate  herring  olives  up  to  within  two 
day,,  of  his  (inal  ctnharkalion.  That's  it  ;  help  yourself,  and 
dip  well  into  he  vinegar  .iressin^;.  Don't  bother  about  the 
Ijones;  there  aren't  any.  Ijeautiful !  beautiful!  V'ou'll  llnd 
these  one  of  tiie  grandest  /lor^  d'(rwres  you  ever  tasted  ; 
they'll  put  an  edge  on  your  appetite  like  a  hollow  ground 
razor.  Mark  my  words.  The  A.lniiial  used  to  say  tiiere  was 
only  one  excuse  tor  gentlefolk  to  eat  herrings— and  this  was  it 
lla!  he  was  a  knowin^'  old  dog.  (Hid  you  take  care  to 
exi.ress  the  oil  w<  11  out  of  'em,  Pam,  dear  child?  That's 
rmht.  Herrings  have  a  habit  of  becotning  disagre<ably 
oleaginous  .nt  this  season  of  the  year  and  onwr  „  with  a 
temlency  to  elog  the  he]  atic  (lu<  ts  an.l  involve  ihe  hypochondria 
unless  they're  carefully  treated  )  Sprinkle  a  little  red  pepper 
by  the  side  of  'em,  my  son,  .is  I'm  going  to  do  myself,  and 
thank  me  for  telling  you.  That'll  help  the  flavour  out  of  'em 
like  m  igic— It  only  you  don't  scut(  h  your  pal.ite  to  start  with 
Ha  !  the  gent'e  art  of  feedin,;." 

And  so  they  entered  upon  it,  with  little  thin,  crustless  sand- 
wiches of  brown  bread  and  butter  (Pam's  making)  to  accom- 
pany the  ohves  and  the  Spawer  went  twice  without  shame, 
and  said  he  endorsed  all  that  Father  Mostyn  and  the  Rear- 
Admiral  had  uttered  concerning  them,  and  they  passed  their 
empty  plates  over  to  Pam-just  as  Pam  had  arrange.:  they 
should,  arid  It  acted  beautifully.  You  would  never  have 
known  shed  risen  from  the  table  if  you  hadn't  been  watching 
to  see  what  became  ui  them.  And  after  that  they  turned 
liieir  eyes  towards  the  beef  with  one  accord,  and  Father 
Mostyn  uttered  a  dread  <' Ha  I  "  and  seized  it  between  knife 
and  fork  like  an  executioner,  and  whipped  it  over  and  stuck 
the  fork  critically  into  the  undercut,  holding  his  nose  very 
high,  and  knitted  at  the  brows,  and  looking  terribly  down  the 
sides  of  11  through  his  lashes,  and  drew  the  knife  (another 
awlul  moment  tor  Pam)  and  melted  in  a  rapturous  smile  as 
the  hiade  s.ink  e.i.sily  out  of  sight,  and  said  • 

"  Beautiful  !  beautiful  !  .  .  .  Cuts  like  a  bar  of  butter,  dear 
chiM  ,ind  straight  Irom  the  wrist,  without  redu.  ing  one  to  the 
rei..,l,en^il,l.  necessity  ol  us.n,.^  ihe  forearm.  That's  a  nameless 
ahoiiuiution  in  slir.ng  undercut.  And  I  see  you've  not  for- 
gotten  what  I  told  you.  The  exterior  albumen's  dn!vrn..u1a.ed 
lo.  llu  preservation  ot  the  nutritive  juices,  and  tliere's^a  fine 
usiii.>^o.ai  .mel!  that  1  ode:,  well  for  the  flavour.     Ha  \   Ullbrig 
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knows  nothing  of  alti'mun  and  ^^clatine  and  osma/onu  md  the 
nutritive  juices.  Migiu  as  well  talk  to  (jlllirig  aU.  .t  the 
Hithpjel  of  I^mad  or  the  cliarat  tcri:,ti(  s  ot  the  HiLinanti 
letters.  Lean,  fat,  bone,  gristle,  and  suet— that's  what  Lnn)ric 
knows  and  goes  hy.  Ask  Deacon  Jackson  if  there's  any 
osmazone  in  his  meat  and  see  what  he  says.  Dej.end  iiinan  it, 
he'll  be  indignant  at  the  suggestion.  He'll  tell  vou  no,  he's 
never  sold  anything  hut  fresh  meat  all  his  life,  and,  please  Cod, 
he's  not  gomg  to  begin  ;  witli  a  text  from  Nchemiah.  As 
for  gastronomy.  .  ."  lath,  r  Mnstyn  cr' mp.ed  ip  his  lips 
like  a  withered  robcbud,  and  wagged  his  \u  !  at  the  wor'i  niili 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  "If  y(,u  w-re  to  a.sk  him 
whether  he'd  ever  made  a  study  of  it  he'.l  take  \  )ii  fnr  a 
necromancer,  as  sure  as  eggs,  and  tell  you  its  forbidden  in  the 
Book.     Ha!  we  are  a  rudimentar,  ,)eople." 

In  such  wise  they  embarked  ip'on  the  beef  stage,  and  laid 
siege  to  Pam's  succulent  salad,  with  its  tender,  juicy  greens 
and  its  mellifluous  cream  sauce;  and  drew  upon  the  I  luod-red 
Ijcet  and  the  garnished  t.  ngue  ;  and  had  to  be  replenished  with 
fresh  rolls  from  the  d'oyliui  Sheffield  plate  basket  ;  and 
despatched  their  plates  a,  before  (when  they  had  made  quite 
sure  they  were  done  with  them);  and  Father  Mostyn  threw 
himself  to  either  side  of  the  table  again  in  survey  (though 
with  less  precipitancy  this  time)  ar^d  discovered  there  was  a 
pie  on  the  table,  and  said  :   "  Ha  !  .  .  a  pie  ?  Whit's 

under  the  crust,  dear  child  ?  .  .  .  iJeet  steak,  is  it  ? ''  and  I'am 
ooked  at  him  in  surprise  for  a  space,  and  said  :  "  Don't  you 
know?  .  .  It's  chicken."  And  Father  Mostyn  .said: 
•  Chicken  ?  beautiful  !  beautiful  !  Anott.er  of  our  glorious 
prides,  U  ynne.  Chicken-pie,  d  la  Mrs.  Dixon  and  one  better 
Raise  the  crust,  dear  child,  in  seemly  triangles,  and  let's  see 
what  sort  of  a  conscience  it's  j^ot." 

Then  Pam  plied  the  knife  and  fork  upon  it  as  directed,  with 
her  little  oaten  wrists  uplifted,  and  removed  a  beautiful  slice 
of  crust- all  a-tren.ble  with  jelly  on  its  under  side,  and 
embe.;ded  wuh  white  and  gold  of  egg,  and  rich,  granul.ited 
red  gravy  (almost  like  the  coral  „f  lobster),  and  little  tongues 
of  crimson  ham,  and  grey-brown  ]  urpie  buttons  of  miishr  ,;m 
■  .  .a. sight  to  make  the  defunct  gods  in  Olyi.  pia  lick  their 
classic  chops  -  and  the  conscience  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
crust,  bo  the  pie  passed  in  turn,  n-bly  supported  by  the 
sa\oury  eges,  and  similarly  siirrcc-kd  all  l' t-  ..!}»r  ii  i 

the    leed— (a   glorious    procession)— the   stewed   plums     the 
custard,  tue  trifle  pudding;,  the  port  wu.c  jc'Ii..-,,  the  whipped 
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creams,  and  the  rhft";!',  with  the  whenwitlial  to  wash  them 
(I  )wn  .Hid  cli-aiiso  tin-  |i,il;iti,  lor  its  iliMruiiinating  duties  - 
St.  Julia  wiiikiiij;  ruMi)  m  the  tinted  darct  nl.isscs  l)y  the 
^idt's  of  lather  M(;st)n  and  the  Spawer ;  simple  Iciiion.ide 
in  a  tiiiul)lcr  fur  I'ain  to  put  her  h[)S  to. 

And  all  ilie  whik-  lluy  talked.  At  K;ast,  the  .Spawi-r  and 
lalluT  Mnsiyii  dill.  I'aui  said  less  with  her  lips,  hut  lur  eyes 
were  always  present  in  the  heart  of  the  conversation — so 
Iratikly  and  sweetly  and  freely  roinniunicative,  and  with  su*  h 
beautiful  iiro.vs  of  sympathetic  understanding;  playing  above 
them  th.it  ■  >ne  never  felt  any  need  of  the  spoken  word.  Indeed, 
one  didn't  even  notice  it  wasn't  there.  It  <juite  seemed  as 
llioUL;h  she  wi  re  talking  as  much  as  the  rest  until  you  trietl  to 
sift  the  conversation  suhseciueiitly  and  apportion  the  things  that 
hal  been  said  to  the  saycrs  of  liiem,  when  you  saw  how  small 
I'am's  p  .rtion  really  was.  And  yet,  like  the  little  leaven,  it 
leavened  the  whole  mass.  That  was  because  she  possessed 
the  unconscious  subtle  fanilty  of  extending  her  words  tlirough 
manner  ;  of  peifiiminu  ihom,  as  it  were,  with  her  own  sweet, 
ineff.ible  identity,  so  that  what  had  been  a  mere  'rief-spoken 
monosyllable,  unmemorable  of  itself,  became  through  her  a 
complete  sentence  in  jjhysiial  expression,  memorable  for  some 
be.uiliful  phrase  of  neck  or  lips,  or  1  rows  or  lips  or  chin,  or  all 
of  them  toother,  |)erha['s,  in  one  melodious  gesture. 

And  after  they'll  saturated  tbemselves  through  and  through 
with  the  talk  of  things  musical  till  the  girl's  eyes  were  wonder- 
woilds,  swimming  gloiiously  aloft  amid  whole  systems  of  con- 
son.mt  siais,  ami  the  priest  was  a-hum  in  every  fibre  of  him  with 
lra^;iiiLntary  bars  and  snatches  of  quotation  under  the  gathering 
forci- '  )f  musical  remembrance,  like  a  kettle  coming  to  the  boil. — 

("  I'.eethoven.  Hal  beautiful!  beautiful!  Never  wasted  a 
note,  dear  cliild.  Const(iuenily  never  wanted  one.  If  we 
could  only  induce  y  m  to  follow  his  example.  Pom,  pom 
per-roni,  pom  per-dee  dee  dee.  Mozart;  Don  Giovanni; 
The  Magic  Mute.  (Vou  uught  to  hear  that  someday.)  Turn, 
tum  ti  tum  ;  tim,  tiin  li-tiTii  ;  la  da  dee  dom  ;  Mendelssohn; 
The  Hebrides;  tiddle  diddle  dee,  tiddle  diddle.  .  .  .  H'm  ! 
Stop  a  bit.  Ha  !  to  be  sure.  (How  could  he  ever  forget  it !) 
Til. die  diddle  ifar  dee.  (Of  course.)  Tiddle  diddle  do. 
(Th.il  was  it  ;  (UliLjhful  tiling.  He'd  heard  Mendelssohn 
him.seh  conduct  it.)  Tiddle  di.Jdle  do.  Phew-w  w-w!"  blowing 
the  rest  of  it  al>out  in  excruciating  rapture  witii  his  lips  pursed 
:int  hi. ad  on  one  side  as  though  he'd  got  a  piece  ol  but 
i'olalo  in  his  mouth  '.hal  he  waa  trying  to  cool.) 
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— After  all  this  they  passed  in  procession  over  the  e<  luting 
(la;;4(>iKs  int.i  the  far  room,  where  was  the  little  sprightly  ohi- 
fashioned  spinster  of  a  Knoll  piano,  exhaling;  still  a  faint 
pungenry  of  ammonia  from  its  rercnt  ablutions,  with  new 
candles  in  its  sconces  and  an  open  ropy  ot  Rossini  s  Stabal 
Matjr  laid  suggestively  on  its  desk,  and  all  its  yellow  ivories 
cxiKJseil  in  a  four-o<:tave  smile  of  sedu<  tion. 

And  here  Pam  brought  those  familiar  etceteras  of  hospitality 
with  wiiich  the  Spawer  had  already  made  acquaintante  ;  and 
filled  the  \)\\i€  as  unconcernedly  and  as  skilfully  as  though  she 
were  a  seasoned  smoker,  drawing  the  loose,  shaggy  brown  yarn 
of  bird's  eye  out  of  the  glazed  jar,  and  kneading  it  equably  into 
the  bowl  with  a  lithe,  compressive  forefinger;  and  sliced  the 
three  rounds  of  lemon  for  his  Revtrence's  glass,  and  added 
the  two  lumps  of  sugar— carefully  j'icked  by  h.md  and  weighed 
—and  grated  the  nutmeg  over 'them  (grating  the  downward 
way  only),  and  poured  in  the  requisite  two-thirds  of  boiling 
water,  making  a  musical  spoon  clink  the  while  ;  nnd  measured 
out  the  whisky  into  the  broken  -  stemmed  wineglass,  and 
tippled  it  upside  down  over  the  steaming  tumbler,  and 
filled  the  elo(iucnt  compound  from  the  kettle  just  to  every 
detail  as  his  Reverence's  self  had  done  it  —  except  the 
drinking. 

And  they  made  music— glorious  music— on  the  little  short- 
compassed  upright,  half  a  tone  below  diapason  normal,  with 
defective  dampers  and  garrulous  keys,  and  a  confused  /Kolian 
jangle  in  the  dciiths  of  it,  even  when  you  coughed,  as  of  a 
stone  cast  down  some  deep  well.  They  had  the  concerto,  of 
course— what  was  written  of  it— that  I'am,  nursing  intent 
ciasj)cd  hands  in  her  lap,  with  her  hearl  erect  and  her  red 
lips  folded  and  her  eyes  aglow,  adjudged  more  beautiful  the 
more  she  heard  it.  Oh,  what  a  glorious  thing  it  was  to  be  a 
composer,  and  have  one's  head  filled  witii  beautiful  music  in 
place  of  other  people's  ordinary  humdrum  ideas  !  And  Father 
Mostyn  passed  a  rhapsodical  hand  over  his  shining  scab,  and 
said  :  "  Ha!  .  .  makes  one  long  for  a  few  hairs  to  stand  on 
end  in  tribute  to  it.  .Sucli  music  as  that  seems  somehow  to  be 
waited  on  a  bald  head." 

And  tliey  had  the  A  flat  prelude  acain,  that  sealed  Pam's 
eyes  with  the  great  round  tears  of  remembrance,  and  sent 
them  seeking  instinctively  for  the  little  green  mound  on  the 
s.i.j!  ,5^  „,._  Ciiurcii  i„'i\t;:,  tiiuu^h  iney  were  t..o  bnnn  to  read 
even  the  big  black  capitals  of  a  child's  primer.  And  the  I'.lack 
Study  they  had  ,  and  some  of  Uaeh':,   i:n^li.,chc  buiten  ;  und 
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hits  nf  Hl(  tliovcii,  thn  Waldstein  ;  and  the  1 1  I  ;  and  part  of 
the  "  l'",iiijK  rur  "  ;  and  .snatc'.cs  nf  IJr.ihms— all  just  as  they 
came  into  the  Spawer's  head,  with  little  illuminative  discourses 
to  accoiiinany  them— a  sort  of  runn  n:,'  verbal  analytic 
programme,  as  it  wi  re.  And  Father  Mostyn  gave  them 
reminiscences  of  Mar:o  and  (]risi  and  Braham  and  the 
great  Lahlache,  and  sang  "  I  am  no  belter  than  my  Fathers," 
from  Flijah. 

Not  a  bit  better,  really  — if  indeed  as  good. 

And  the  Sjiawer  furnished  humorous  i'lustrations  of  all  the 
great  pi  lyers.  De  Pachmann,  with  the  high,  uplifted  finger 
and  exfjuisite  smile  ;  and  the  statuesque  Paderewski,  sitting 
stonily  at  the  piano  ;  and  the  oblivious  Rubinstein  ;  and  the 
imi)erious  Liszt;  and  the  pedagogic  Von  Uiilow  ;  all  of  them 
as  lunny  as  rould  be,  with  real  nnisici.inly  insight  at  the  back 
of  them  ;  most  felicitous  examples  of  instructive  comparative 
criticism. 

.\nd  I'am  had  her  first  lesson  this  night,  and  was  fjuite 
readv  to  begin  the  second  when  that  was  over ;  and  there 
scenicil  not  more  happine.^s  in   Heaven. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

It  was  midnight  when  Pam  hreaihed  j;iiarded  cood-bye  over 
her  shoiikirr  to  Father  Mo^tyn  nnd  the  Spawer  in  the  road- 
way, and  lot  herself  noiselessly  out  of  their  sight  throiigii  the 
post  house  door. 

Up  above,   in  the  iiedroom   that  lav  over  the  passage,   a 
rhythmic  sonorcjus  sound,  as  of  a  trad,  s  union  carpenter  sawing 
somebody  else's  wood   l)y  time  in   a  leisurely  snr-r-r-suor-r-r, 
gave   token   that  the   postmaster,  at   least,   was   enjoying   the 
abunilant  fruits  of  bkssed  repose  wit:,  his  mouth  oi);.n,  bavin-, 
two  good  hours  a-one,  bad  his  customary  bout  with  the  Hook 
(Ix-v.  vi.  and  vii.),  wrestling  eveiy  inch  of  the  way,  text  by  text 
and  letter  by  letter,  and  gone  solemnified  upstairs  to  lied  in  bis 
grey  storking-foct  after  a  drawn  game.     In  darkness  I'am  tip- 
toed  to  the  little  clean  kitchen,  and  cautiously  lighting   the 
candle  that  her  own  hands  had  ieft  ready  for  her  on  the  corner 
of  the  dresser,  held  it  gently  about  her  on  all  sides  in  final 
inspection,  for  the  observance  of    any  little  neglected  duties 
that  might  be  the  lietter  for  doing  before  she  took  her  way  tf) 
bed.     To  one  side  (if  the  fireplace  there  was  the  little  clothes- 
horse  standing;— more,  by  right,  a  pony— gaily  caparisoned  with 
clocked    hose   and    i>lain  ;    long   stockings   and    short  ;    grey 
woollens;  unstarched  collars,  and  sundry  inspiriting  pink  and 
white  frilled  traijpings,  that  should  have  given  mettle  to  the 
sorriest    nag    alive.       Through    the    internal    brightness    of 
remembered  music  Pam's  practical  mind  went  out  instinctively 
to  the  stockings.     She  set  down  her  candle,  and  ran  them  one 
by  one  like  gloves  over  her  left  hand  as  far  as  the  f(jot,  working 
her  fingers  within  the  hiddenmost  recesses  of  toe  and  heel  for 
any  signs  of  the  wanting  stitch.     Out  of  some  dozen  pairs  it 
wanted    in    three  that    forthwith  did   not  return   to  the  little 
clothes-pony,  but  went  over  her  left  arm  in  token  of  unsound 
ness.      With    these  dangling   at    her   skirt    she    made   quick, 
noiseless  tracks  over  the  kitchen  floor  to  acquire  the  necessary 
I'iraphernalia    of    repair -for    nobody   ever    recognised    the 
supenoriiy  of  time  present  over  time  past  or  future  better  than 
I'am,  or,  recognising  it,  put  the  rec(jgnition  to  more  practical 
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arconnt— and  slippinR  a  purposeful  fmc-er  tluou<;h  the  ringed 
iKindk:  iif  ilic  .  anil  c-tik,  jjr.jvucl  to  fclrh  worstt.-d  from  tlit; 
ki'clicn  par!  iiir. 

She  took  tlv  kno')  in  Ikt  hand  and  I'lititrcl  ii.itur;iiiy  cncjui;'", 
opening  the  iln,r  j^cnllv  first  of  ail,  a:.iin^t  any  j^rcsc  .>)puiterinj; 
dis|i!accmL-nt  of  air,  aid  k>  c  [tin:;  walcii  on  the  candle's  i)eliaviour 
as  she  hn  u^iu  it  rounil  from  the  shelter  of  lur  t)osom  amJ 
passed  it  in  tiont  of  her  arro-^s  t!ic  threshold,  (^hiite  two  steps 
forward  she  had  taken,  with  iier  eyes  on  the  little  yellow  llame, 
I M  fore  ■onudim';  slrnnL;r  at)out  thi-  feel  of  the  room  plucked 
|)errmplorily  at  lier  atlent'on  as  thoir^h  with  live  fingers,  and 
l)r. uiuhl  her  np  oti  her  h  il.  ga/in,;  in  front  of  her,  to  an 
invo  iintar)'  jiik  k  drawn  iircath  ot  '  urprise.  t  )n  tlie  wool  mat. 
in  till'  c.  ntre  of  tiie  s([iiarr  taiile  v.ji  re  tlu.-y  gathered  at  meai'^, 
stood  the  lamp,  still  liurning  dimly,  hut  with  a  great  tiiirsly 
r.<l  tongue  t':ru>t  throu  li  its  (cint^rtetl  Mue  lijis  of  flame. 
I'aiu's  liisl  nnnn  s^idu,  as  stie  1  loknl  forward  and  saw  the  big 
round  glnhi  winking  and  hlitiking  at  her,  wa>.  that  it  had  been 
left  aligiit,  cither  through  inadvertent,  liy  the  last  sitter  (and 
wliM  (  Muld  tliat  !)e  ?),  or  intentionally,  witii  a  view  to  her  return  ; 
hut  almost  before  the  thought  had  hid  tmie  U)  shape  itself  she 
(hsoTned  on  a  sudden,  in  ihe  obscurity  beyon  !  the  lamp,  the 
bl'ir  as  of  a  second  glolK',  where  a  human  iiead  lay  bowed  in 
the  sup|)oitive  hollow  of  two  pallid  hands. 

Held  and  h.inds  of  the  schonlmaster,  beyond  a  doubt.  How 
well  I'am  knew  them  ;  the  long  nervous  fingers,  that  always 
(lew  to  his  throat  when  he  addressed  her,  as  tlK)Ugh  to 
ihrottle  bat  k  the  lurking  dog  of  !as  dislike;  the  high,  bulging 
forehead,  with  the  com]uessid  tein;>les  and  the  pulse  in  their 
veins;  the  whiteness  and  brightness  'f  the  scalp  where  the 
hair  should  have  been.  Oil,  how  I'am  hail  studied  them 
times  out  of  number,  like  some  strange,  unlearnahle  lesson, 
trying  to  gU  them  into  her  head  and.  reali-^e  what  they  meant, 
and  why— Irjt.  never,  perhaps,  with  iier  soft  eyelashes  fringing 
a  greater  jierplesity  than  when  she  looked  over  them  to  night. 
Never  before  had  Tam  found  him — or  any  other  of  tht  house- 
hold— awaiting  her  arrival  when  she  returned  from  a  late 
silting  with  Father  Mostyn.  Was  he  at  prayer  ?  Was  he 
troubled?     Was  he  ill? 

It  was  but  a  momentary  glimpse  of  him  that  she  caught, 
with  head  and  hands  together;  but  in  that  (jne  moment  he 
sociiicd  all  these  things.  1  he  next,  whi'e  I'am  was  revolving 
in  he*-  iuind  whether  she  should  speak  his  name  or  cougli,  or 
rattle  her  inati'hes,  or  depart  more  softly  ti>an  she  had  come — 
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the  attitude  di<;solved.  The  long  spectral  fincjers  ':lid  down- 
wards {so  (]uirkly  that  he  mi-ht  have  bvxn  merdv  .!rawin- 
them  across  his  cheeks  when  I'an'  entered)  and  his  '.Sody  rose 
from  the  chair  to  a  si.indin-  i)ostiire.  He  j^.ive  no  look  at 
I'am,  though  his  averted  head  showed  re.  ognition  of  her 
presence. 

F'-r  a  second  or  so  tli,  re  was  silence  in  th"  room,  P.vn 
gazing  over  her  candle  at  the  drawn  wiiite  (ace-whiter  and 
more  drawn  than  usual,  it  seemed  to  her  -  wiih  the  guilty 
thought  beating  within  her  that  once  again  she  had  hrought 
hersdf  iiefore  this  man  unwelconuly.  'I'hen,  'eeuii;  that  she 
was  the  intruder,  and  that  he.  ri-,en  to  fml  height  fmni  tli.' 
chair,  sliovved  no  signs  ol  addressing  her,  or  e<A  n  of  a.iv.iy 
Ignoring  her,  but  stood  passive,  as  thougii  she  h.nd  sunmion.-d 
his  attention  .and  he  wa^  simply  yivuu  it,  without  jjnjudice  to 
any  explanation  she  mi-ht  w.sh  to  mike  -  h.ug.-d  hi-  p.irdon 
(for  Heaven  knows  what)  in  a  voice  of  intirutc  niujlo  y  and 
contrition. 

"...   I    beg    your    pat  don  ..."   she    said.      ''I'm  sorry 
.   .   I  didn't  think  .   .   .  you'd  he  here  so  late." 

Her  eyes,  tiiat  had  been  gloriously  rounded  to  ihe  first 
wonder  of  discovery,  sank  suddenlv  like  fiu.'n(  hed  suns 
l)cneath  the  leaden  sea  of  her  c^  ritritioii.  K\,n  the  red 
lustre  of  her  lips  sank  too,  and  her  nosttils,  as  slu:  looked  at 
him,  drew  into  each  other  with  a  little  impalpable  shrinkin.- 
movement,  like  twin  troubied  si.t.  rs,  that  win<l  consolatorv 
arms  and  seek  strength  in  the  loving  unity  of  their  fteb'eness 
Surely  no  man's  sight  couid  have  been  gratified  w-th  more 
perfect  flowers  of  a  contri'e  heart  than  these— it  only  h'>  bad 
been  looking  at  ler. 

'•  I  hoi^e  1  liaven't  disturbed  you  ..."  she  said,  in  a  flat 
.sad  voice.  He  bit  his  lip  over  a  -trained  short  "N(.,  and 
the  soul  of  her  sighed. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to.     I  onlv  came  in  for  some  worsted 
Ernma  used  it  last.     A  gr-y  ball  with  three  needle-    in  it.'th.- 
colour  of  uncle's  .,tockings.       Mav  I   look  for  it  ?  It's 

by  the  Bible,  I  thmK."  '  ' 

Without  a  word  he  'urned  on  his  heel  to  the  sidebruird 
where  the  big  everyday  reacbng  liible  l.iy,  and  commenced  a 
silent  search.  Somethin-  abnut  the  desolate  droop  .A  bis  thin 
threadbare  shoulders  and  the  weary  ;iim!cssncss  of  hi-  seekin-' 
sent  (as  his  rear  prospect  always  semied  to  se-  J)  a  thrill  of 
spontaneous  pity  through  I'am's  heart.  Why  s'.  pitied  hii.- 
or  ex  ictly  what  there  was  about  the  shiny  obvvrsr  „(  him  to 
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stimulate  the  emotion,  for  the  life  of  her  couM  she  have  told. 
It  was  as  though  tlierc  were  two  schoolmasters  occupying  that 
one  frail  tenement  of  a  l.oily  ;  the  first  like  tlie  drawini^-room 
lolijer  lh;it  livr.l  all  to  the  front,  awinR  I'am  by  the  dummainig 
aloofness  of  the  l>ii;  bow  wimlows  and  stiff  curtains  ;  the  second, 
the  poor,  Inm  ly,  inconsidcralilc  kit-  hen  l)oardcr,  that  shambled 
imdcr  bowed  shoulders  about  tlie  back  regions,  uncared  tor 
and  unm.iiced.  llefore  the  first,  Pam's  heart  sought  timidly 
for  pity  :  behiml  the  su;ond,  it  sought  tumu!tuously  to  give  it. 
Ah!  if  "nly  tiie  two  w.irn  buttons  at  the  bick  of  him  had 
been  eyes  and  she  co  lid  have  -azed  all  her  yearnings— yearn- 
ings to  beu  and  yearnings  to  bestow-  through  them  into  the 
depths  of  his   snul. 

Hut  that  wns  imjossible.  i'he  utmost  she  rould  do  was  to 
look  upon  them  comiassionately,  rnd  observin-  on  a  sudden 
that  he  was  soi:>e  considerable  time  with  his  coat-tails  turned 
towards  her,  and  seemed,  by  the  laborious  stooping  of  his 
shoulders,  qua:mired  in  his  seaich.  she  suggested —with  such 
gentleness  of  breatiiing  as  would  not  have  roi  ked  the  fl.ime  of 
her  (andle— that  perhaps  ...  if  he  »vould  let  her  ...  she 
might  be  able.  ... 

imm.diately  he  •^nun  round  from  ttie  side  cuiiboard  as 
though  she  had  stru'f  k  him.  wi'.i  the  n.  edles  fla-bing  m  his 
h.nnd. 

"  Is  this  your  w.  rsted?"  he  said. 
"Oh   .  .  .   ;h.ii)k  you  so  nun  h  !  " 

Her  eyes  eorrol-'rated  the  colour  in  an  instant,  and  she 
started  f  rward  with  grateful  extended  band  to  relieve  hiin 
of  the  nc' es-ity  for  coming  mon-  than  half-way  across  the 
kitchen  to  meet  her 

He  took  the  words,  but  his  eyes  refused  to  admit  the  look. 
"  No  thornmhlare  "  s  emed  eternally  writ  up  over  them.  Pam 
gaze.l  a  se  •  nd  at  the  s;ern  intimation,  and  then,  cuddling 
iier  cindle  to  her  for  dep.iV.ure,  turned— softly,  so  that  he 
might  not  con  .!i  lie  one  single  grain  of  anger  into  her  going — 
for  tlie  door.  Halfway  there  she  looked  back  irresolutely 
over  a  shoulder,  hesitating  whether  to  speak  or  not. 

"  Vour  lami)  ...  is  getting  low,"  at  length  she  ventured, 
for  the  crcat  roggle-eyed  globe,  rolling  and  grimacing  from 
side  to  side  in  its  sea  sick  agonies,  seemed  to  supplicate  her 
al'.ud,  ano  with  a  human  voic.  for  succour  and  a-si^tance. 

"  I  think,  porbap.  ...  it  may  want  a  little  more  oil.  Shall 
!    '.rin   it    f  !    v'"^"  slie  m.iuind  solicitouly      "Tlie  smell 
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thoup,  1    she    iiad    had   a 


.  .  for  mo?"  she  asked — 
::uiig  ruuiul  app^alin^ly  at 
eyes 


f)f    hall-iticrcduloiis 


For  answer  he  stooped  over  the  table  on  hnth  hands  and 
blew  nut  the  convulsed  flame  with  two  short  breaths.     A  ihiii, 
a(  rid  (  olunin  ot  smoke  from  tlie  red  wick  'ommeni  vd  to  wend 
its  perpetual  way  upward,  hke  .1  soul  in  tt.uous  inigratioii. 
"  I  am  going  to  bed,"  lie  said. 

I'.vcn  divided  between  her  concern  at  the  smouldering 
horror,  in  placid  cnaeiment  und-_r  the  la!ii[)  globe,  and  the 
constraint  she  n-ver  failed  to  Lei  before  the  [iresence  of  this 
man,  Pain's  .juirk  ear  caigl.t  'he  sudden  coll.ip  e  of  utter 
Weariness  in  his  voic:  as  lie  >.aid  it.  .Son  ethini'  mi  the  sound 
of  it  smote  her  soul  to  ;  ity,  as 
momentary  siglit  of  his  shouMers. 
"  Vou  were  n.  t  .  .  .  sitting  up  . 
beg:red  would  he  a  better  w..rd  -tu 
the  inquiry  with  the  wide-o;  :n 
revelation. 

ICither  the  candle,  nuddmg  its  drowsy,  yell  w,  night-rap 
llanie  at  the  di-^turl.ance  ,f  her  ti:  1,  cast  (jueer,  roiUortive 
shadows  over  his  face;  or  her  eye-.,  p'a\td  uj.on  in  the  dim 
light  by  a  hundred  unpo^tor  fan.  les,  bore  false  witness  ;  or  in 
shetr  hard  matter  ot  fact,  she  had  s  en  Inm  swillow  iier  words 
with  the  revulsive  shudder  for  an  unjial.itabl.   draught 

"Why  should  I  sit  up  .  .  .  (or  y^u  ? "  he  ask  "d  her;  and 
his  two  handi:  went  u])  to  his  collar. 

"  I  don't  know  .  .  .  why  you  should,"  she  said,  plucking  her 
reply  to  i,ie<es,  petal  by  |.,tal,  in  soft  embarra-^ment,  as 
though  it  had  eeen  a  flower.  All  the  wurkn.g  of  his  lips,  it 
seemed  to  her,  ( ould  not  c<^nceal  the  ia  tlonic  amusement 
her  answer  st.rred  in  hi;n.  Kei  sh.iine  ru.iied  iq.  the  slim 
column  of  the  girl's  neik  ,iiid  plunged  lor  hiding  in  the  roots 
of  her  hair.  "...  And  of  course  .  .  y(ni  ddn't,''  she 
hastened  to  add. 
"Of  course." 

Whether  he  repeated  her  words  m  nn  re  uneon-erned 
asr^ent,  or  prc.ised  up,on  theui  witii  itie  hard  knuckle  of 
sarcasm,  or  was  using  tuem  interrogatively,  I'am  could  not 
mike  sure,  nor  dared  .die  ask,  though  she  delayed  awhile 
with  her  eyes  fi.xed  f-r  solution  upon  his  face. 

"  I'm  glad  you  didn't,"  she  said  gently,  and  in  silence  led 
the  way  into  the  little  ckan  kitchen.  -'Vou  will  want  .i  I'rcsh 
candle,"  she  said  there,  very  simply,  putting  her  own  down 
on.  0  more  on  the  dresser,  and  reachin-  the  empty  hoUlcr, 
tli.il  by  household  consent  was  allowed  to  pertain  to  his 
exclusive   use.      "Aunt   cleaned    all    the    can.iksticks    this 
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ni'irning  .  .  .  but  it's  mv  fault  I  dirln't  see  to  them  before 
I  went  out  to  ni.;i  t.      M.iy  1  pass  you,  please?" 

Out  of  a  (Ir.nvir  in  the  (Iressi-r  she  produred  a  piece  of 
newspaper;  tore  <>({  a  strip;  nirrowcd  its  widtb  by  folding; 
hound  it  nratly  round  iIkj  b.i-^e  of  the  rnndlr  ;  prc-sc  !  the 
randlc  Ncciiruly  into  its  sockii  ;  h^htcd  it  from  hv  f)wn,  and 
lianded  it  — a  iLT  its  (Lunc  was  sulliciently  estal)lidicd -to  tlie 
waiting  man. 

He  took  it  awkwardly  and  tardily  enough,  rocking  so  long 
in  silcnii-'  on  his  feet  before  accept. .n<e,  with  hea  1  thrown 
forward  and  chin  bearing  heavily  over  his  collar,  that  for  some 
nicnients  I'ani  hid  d  lubls  whether  he  was  not  fast  asleep  and 
about  to  fall  prone  a'  ro.s  the  outslretclud  <  andle  and  her. 
I'ut  r. lused  at  1  ngth,  as  it  would  set;iii.  by  her  ])roIonged  gaze 
of  iii'iinry,  he  lifted  bis  head  and  extended  an  ui^certain  haiui  — - 
a  band  so  uncertain,  indeed,  tliat  at  the  first  attempt  it  went 
wide  ol  tl.e  ( andlestick  nUo.;i  ther.  At  the  second,  more 
ti. rough  Tain's  inanageimnt  th.ui  h:s,  tiumib  antl  finger 
closed  upon  it  and  be  turned  to  go.  'I'he  look  ol  his  da/.cd 
eyes  and  the  ilry,  white  bps  th.it  nibbed  impotently  sideways 
upon  each  othei  to  shape  a  s  lun  ile-.s  "  Thank  you,"  sent  a  great 
surging  tide  of  solicirous  al.irm  through  the  length  and  breatllh 
of  I'aiu's  bos  ju).  'I'his,  suiel),  was  no  uure  ])ily^ical  fatigue; 
no  mere  aloofn<  ss  of  dis'avour,  but  somell.in ;  altog' ther 
br\ond,  tugging  dumbly  at  her  grial  gill's  apron-heartstrings 
for  help  and  siic(  our.  She  was  .if'er  him  in  a  moment,  her 
two  hands  finger-locked  and   heki  beseerhinglv  to  her  breast. 

"Mr.  i'Vewin  .  .  .  .Mr.  i'Ve^vin  .  .  ."  Hardly  could  she  see 
the  pathetic,  threadi>aie  Ijutlons  in  tlieir  departure,  for  the 
sling  of  self  accusing  tears.     '"Are  you  ill?" 


CHAPTER  XXVI II 

His  foot  was  alrca.ly  nn   the   first   stq.  when   she   iirqec]   her 
l..iU  d  voice  o   .n.iuiry  aft.r  him.      Ik  .taye  1  tor  a  moment  so, 
as    hough  he  lark,  d  strength  to  ascend  or  purpose  to  stK^ak 
and  then  turned  u, ion  her  viry  slowly. 

"Vou  ask  that,"  he  said,  co.npr^ssin,'  his  words  through 
l)m>II,ss  hps,  liard  and  set,  as  th-ugh  th,  y  had  heer,  cast  in 
plaster  ot  Pans      "  Don't  vou  know  ?     Can't  yr.u  see  ?  " 

I  he  lixed.  meaningful  way  he  looked  at  her,  as  thou-h  his 
fac..  vvere  a  wnitcn  answer,  and  she  could  read  it  if  she  would 
.m.l   the  stran.ue,   underlying  .-mphasis  of  his  .,uesti.,n,   to„k 
J  ani  altogether  hy  surj.rise.      I  )idn't  she  know  ?     Couldn't  she 
ne;*     All    the    dread    sicknesses    under    the   sun   seemed   to 
swathe  nan  and  envelope  him   in  their  hid-ous  mantles  as  she 
u'l     1  ■  •  •,;\^^''^^^"'>;'l^-iJ'>^copie   c.,,nt,.r,.anc   of  ailments 
Uhi.h  of  all  these  had  her  blindness  overlo.,ked? 
I  >idn't  she  know  ?     Cciildn'i  she  see  ? 

''  ''^^■^'  ^^■''•■^t  ?  ''  she  begged,  in  the  whispered  hush  of  a  voire 

that   besought    an   answer   it    scarcely    dared    to   hear      lor 

framed   m   the   narrow   dark   inlet  of  the  staircase,  with   the 

cande  casting  c.ps, -hollows  over  his  eyes,  and  sinking  his 

hcxks  under  shadow.,  and  sharpening  his  nose,  and  hardening 

i.'ir?nH  V"  /^'  ^T'''  '^''''''^'''^  imagination  he  seemed 
dead  and  coffined  already.  And  she  had  let  him  <i.e  in  the 
sight  of  her—unregarded,  untended,  unalleviated.  "Oh  tell 
nie,  please.  she  supplicated,  wringing  her  f.ngers  with'  all 
the  penitence  for  a  fault  committed  and  beyond  rej.air,  "what 
I  onglu    o  see      Tell  me  what   I  c.in  do  fir  you.'    Oh,  I  an 

cant^f  you  r-       '  '"'"""^  ^""  ""'"^  '     ^'  '^''^  ^"^^''-g  ' 

voic J  ""  """"^  ''^'■'''  '  ""''""'''^  ''''  ''''^' '"  '"  ^''^^•'-■"^'""^-  sepulchred 

I-1/arus,  wakened  from  the  dead,  nnght  have  spoken  his 
first  words  in  just  such  a  voice. 

"7  know  what  you  want?"  repeated   I'am,   fallintr  Inck   -i 

uiank  matHlity  of  her  muid  to  meet  it. 
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"...   Ynn,"  hf  said. 

•  Mr?"  said  l*am  a'.ain,  more  vnpucly  still,  takint;  thr  word 
(roiii  iiiin,  aiul  liyin^  it  in  liim,  like  .i  kc),  ujion  a'n  lliu>e 
sayiii^^s  that  had  ^hk-  inlorc,  to  scf  wIik  h  <if  their  several 
beiiscs  it  mi^hi  fit  and  ojxn,  'I'hen,  all  ot"  a  su'ldcn  she  saw 
the  iluor  it  opened,  and  tin-  tliresho'd  it  led  (jver,  nd  let  the 
key  tail,  as  it  wire,  frdin  her  hands,  and  covered  Iht  hue 
holly  with  iier  ten  small  fii-irs.  '•  Oli,  no,  no,  no  I  "  slie 
panted,  "  not  thil.      \'ou  don't  mean  that." 

.'^he  (  pened  a  plate  in  her  finders  to  look  at  iiim  through, 
in  the  silence  that  followed,  like  a  {x-\n  starini;  startled  from 
out  the  hijih  stalks  '•{  a  thi(  ket,  and  let  both  hands  slip 
downward  t.>  her  skirts  with  the  limp  f.nll  of  hewildernient. 
'I'll  think  l!)i^  was  the  --ecrrt  of  his  liisfavour ;  this  the  reason 
for  all  his  an^'er,  and  all  her  self-intcrro^aiions.  That  he 
Invid  iur. 

IK-  laid  dnwn  his  landie  on  the  dresser  hesidc  her  own,  and 
ran  the  fnv^er  of  his  K  ft  hand  lousei)in.L;ly  muml  the  iiuii  r  rim 
of  '  is  collar,  as  though  it  had  suddeniy  ;^rown  tiL;ht  about 
him. 

"  Why  not  that  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  voi<  e  so  low  and  tiatnreless 
and  ho.irse  that  ii  mii;ht  have  issued  frc^m  a  man  ot  siraw,  for 
all  the  tone  it  ^'ave. 

"  Heeause  .  .  .  oh  .  .  .  hee.uisc  of  everything,"  I'ani  told 
him,  with  troubled  e>es  and  lips  and  fingers.  "  I  never 
expected   it.      It's  all  so  sudden." 

''  .Sudden,''  hv  ^aid. 

I'am  moved  her  lips  in  mournful  affirmation.  It  cut  her  lo 
the  niui  k  to  hurt  him. 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  she  said,  layin-  the  words  soi)thini;ly  over 
the  raw  in  his  sou!.     "...    Teuibly  sudden." 

"...  When  It's  !  een  ^om^  on  .  .  .  I  >r  two  yt  ars,"  he 
taxed.     "  I'.ver   wiice  ...    1   (  ni!.-.      \\>u  call  that  sudden?" 

•'.So  lon'j,  as  that  ?"  said  I'.im,  ui  open-eyi'd  ama/.e.  "Oh, 
I  mver  kn. w  ii.  Indeed  I  t.idn't.  I  liadi't  the  faintest 
idea." 

lit-  passed  his  hand  a<  rnss  his  firehead  with  a  look  of 
p:iiii. 

'.  .  .  And  I  tli<'Ut;ht  I  (duldn't  keep  it  from  you  — 
even  when  1  tried  I  fancit  d  yuU  ri  nd  me  lhroni;h  and 
ihioii-h,  and  uiukrstwd  nnIkU  I  wanted  t  >  ask  of  you— but 
iduldn't,  lill  now  \\<\\  1  loked  as  though  you  did  Didn't 
ymi  ?"  I'on't  play  w  th  nie.  Tell  nie,  Vou  must  have 
done." 
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V.m\  shook  a  head  of  [)ityi^^;  ne:^ation. 

'•  It  w.isa't  thai  I  diciii't  try,  she  told  him,  "...  for  I  tried 
my  best.  I5iit  I  couldn't.  I  never  thought  .  .  .  you  cared 
one  little  hit  nlxjut  me.  If  I'd  thought  ycii  cared  for  nie  .  . 
there  are  lots  ot  unkind  things  I'd  PLVtr  have  done  ihat  I  did 
do,  witliout  thinking.  I  wouldn't  have  followed  you  into  the 
room  when  you  were  alone,  and  looked  at  you,  and  tried  to 
make  you  l.iok  .nl  nn  ,  and  spoken  to  you.  Never.  \'ou'!l 
believe  I  wouldn't  wh..  n  I  say  so,  won't  you  ?  All  the  time  I 
was  otily  trying  to  make  friends  with  you— that  I  wa.  already, 
though  I  didn't  know  it.  And  all  the  lime  yon  thought  .  .  . 
that  I  saw  what  was  the  matter  wilh  you,  and  knew  why  you 
wouldn't  l(jok  at  nic,  and  what  voii  nuanl  when  you  turn  d 
your  i)a.  k.  Hut  I  didn't.  Indeed  I  didn't.  ( )h,  h  >w  spiteful 
and  ciutl  you  m;i-t  have  tliought  me,"  she  s.ii.l,  with  tlie 
iR-autil'iil  Wftness  of  tears  about  her  l.ishos.  "And  I  di-'n't 
mean  it  for  cruelty  a  bit.  I  meant  it  for  kindness.  It's  all 
been  a  mistake  from  the  first." 

"Is  it  a  mistake  .  .  .  now?"  he  asked. 

"  A  mistake  now  ? "  s  lul  Tarn,  and  looked  at  him  for  a 
moMunt  ;  and  then  drew  a  breath,  and  looked  at  him  again  , 
and  drew  another  breath,  and  still  looked  at  him  ;  while  her 
lower  hp  broke  loose  and  tluttercd  a  little,  like  a  hovering 
buttirfly,  and  stoi)petl,  and  fluttered  a  second  time,  and  her 
lashes  tell  by  an  almost  iniperce|)lible  shade  — less  a  falling  of 
the  lashes,  indeed,  than  a  falling  of  something  not  definable — 
a  thin,  gau/y.  darkening  veil  of  trouble,  it  seemed  lo  be,  over 
the  very  look  itself.  "  I  hope  not,"  she  said  ;  but  her  voice 
and  her  eyes  .ind  her  lips  beliui  the  hope  she  spoke  of. 
"  We  understand  each  other  now  .  .   .  don't  we?" 

"  What  do  we  understand  ?"  he  asked  huskily. 
'•  I  thought  you  k   ew,"  j'am  .said,  setting  her  gaze  on  huii, 
ui  trciiid  wonderment  to  think  he  should  comi-rehend  so  ba^Uy, 
or  so  ..oon  for.L'ot.     "  I've  ju-.t  .  .  .   been  telling  you." 

"I  know  nothing,"  he  said,  and  then  in  a  sudden  husk> 
outburst  of  avowal  :  "  Ihere  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to 
know.  I  ve  told  you  what  it  is.  Have  you  nothing  to  say  in 
return  ? " 

The  unavailing  exertion  of  trying  to  raise  his  lead-heavy 
voice  clear  of  a  low  whisj^er  m.ide  him  stop  to  cou.;!i  -the 
hard,  dry  cough  that  weeks  of  patient  lursing  and  liights  of 
anxious  solicitude  had  taugl  •  Pam  to  kn.w  so  well.  '  Kach 
time  the  paroxysm  caught  hiiu,  the  raised  elbow  shuddered  to 
his   aide,    with   the    lelt   knee   drawn   sijaamodically    off    the 
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^ruiind  to  mccl  it,  atnl  llic  irmnh  strut  k  pninfully  throuiih  the 
•■oftiic-s  of  Iiiti^  to  his  rh«  st  Imuc  with  the  riiii;  of  a  shovel  on 
some  Miliii  crj.;c(i  stino  in  the  soil. 

"  N'otliiM^  .  .  .  that  I  sh  iiKi  like  to  siy,"  I'am  answered 
unsteadily.  "  Nothing  that  yo  i  would  wisii  to  hear  mc  say. 
I  thought  .  .  ;  I'd  s.iid  everytliini;.  ( )!i,  p'eise  .  .  .  don't 
ask  nil'  to  say  any  more.  It  might  only  make  things 
W(  rse." 

lie  swall'iwud  time  upon  lime  in  slow  siicreS'-ion. 

"And  tiiis  is  the  end  (jI  all  my  waiting  ?  " 

"If  you'll  let  it,  please,  it  is,"  i'.un  hegg(  d  him,  very 
[tleadi!  gly  for  her  'If;  vtry  borroutully  li)r  him. 

"  1  c.iiit  let  it,"  he  blurted  after  a  while,  with  such  pi  ntup, 
p.issiDuau:  comprt  ssi' n  of  l)r(  ;uh  that  it  seemed  -  at  tlie 
mnmeiit  of  its  expulsion — to  blow  all  the  bri-.tks  ol  his 
lU'  ust.iehe  outward  ''  Vou  doti't  kni;w  what  you're  asking 
of  mc.      I  ■  an't  give  you  up." 

"  I5ut  I'm  not  )ours  t>>  g;ve,"  I'am  protested,  with  an  awed 
voice,  a'  this  une.xpccted  assumption  of  possession. 

"  \\'li(;se  are  yi  u  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Nobodv'-,  <)(  course,"  I'am  said,  in  meek  submission, 
"exiept  my  own." 

"Vou  c  uld  he  mine  ...  if  you  would,"  he  told  hi.r, 
grappling  with  his  throat  again.  "Just  for  the  saving  of  a 
woid  you  (ould.  I've  waited  for  you  for  two  years.  Is  one 
word  too  niuh  to  g;ve  .  .  .  for  two    ears'  waiting?" 

"liiiigtr  waited  for  me  longer  than  that,"  Pani  said,  very 
s   nply.      "And  I  said  '  No'  to  C.inger." 

"Who  was  dinger,  to  w.i't  )ou?"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
could  never  have  married  (jinger." 

"  I  didn't,"  said  I'am  ijuietly.     "  Hut  (Jingcr  lovtd  me." 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said  fiercely. 

"  ("linger  lovid  nv  first,''  I'am  maintained  stoutly.  "And 
others  loved  me  bi_rore  (iinger.  If  I'd  said  to  them  what 
they  anted  me  to  say  to  th.eni  and  what  you  want  me  to  say 
to  you,  there  would  never  i.ave  been  any  question  of  your 
a.skiiig  me." 

"  Why  daln't  you  let  me  die  .  .  when  I  had  the  t  hance  ?  " 
he  demanded  bitterly.  "  Ikit  vou  were  kind  to  me  then.  You 
took  advantage  of  me.  You  were  kind  when  I  was  ill  and 
<  ouldn't  help  myself.  Death  stood  as  near  to  me  as  I  stand 
to  you  .  .  .  but  day  nnd  night  you  stood  between  us  both 
atui  saved  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  Tarn  diaclaimed  hastily,  in  twofold  fear  ai  d 
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modesty,  bhrii.kin);  Iwfore  tlic  acccptanre  (f  surli  an  ol)ligatii  n. 
"It  wasn't  I  that  saved  )ou.  It  w.is  you  yuursilf  tJiat  ^"t 
strung;  and  l)iUcr.  I  only  sat  liy  you  and  did  what  lullc 
Itoukl;  but  It  «as  nutlnn^  at  all  .  .  .  really." 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  he  said,  and  cIukIhiI  his  fist  in 
assuraiK  c.  "It  was  everything.  Why  did  I  get  stronger 
and  IkI  er — but  for  y  ju  ?  I!i<ausc  you  wtre  t^y  me,  and 
because  I  wanted  you  .  .  .  md  couldn't  l>car  to  kave  you. 
Look, "  he  said,  ^tanlliIlg  back  from  lur  sud  eiilv,  as  thuinh 
to  ui.e  In  r  full  \icw  of  his  st.iii-ment,  "  i!o  you  know  litre 
Wire  times  .  .  .  tiuus  when  I  could  have  turned  my  face  to 
tho  w.iil  ai.d  died  for  the  m>  le  wisiiiiu  ?  " 

"  lint  you  would  never  have  dune  t!iat,"  I'am  whis[.ered,  in 
huslie<l  alarm. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  havcdone  It  ?"  Inaskdl  her,  ".  .  .  when 
death  was  so  easy  ami  living  so  hard?  V'uu  alone  stopped 
me  from  eloing  it.  1  he  thought  of  yuu  and  the  sij;ht  of  you, 
and  the  hope  i^f  \ou.  Often  an  1  often  I  w:is  looking  at  you 
throu:;h  my  eyeiashe-  .  .   .   when  y  u  the/ught   I  was  asleep." 

"Sointtimes  I  saw  you,"  said  I'am. 

"...  And  makmg  up  my  muid  whether  to  die  ...  or 
risk  iivnig  ...  for  >our  sake,  iiut  I  never  <  ould  dii'  .  .  . 
beiau.se  ol  you.  And  (jik  e,  when  you  had  been  a  long  while 
gone  ...  I  said  to  myself:  'How  easy  to  slip  off  n.nv  .  .  . 
before  she  comes  baik'  .  .  .  and  j"st  as  1  was  wondering 
whether  there  would  he  time  .  .  .  \(U  came  in,  and  stooped 
over  me  and  kissed  me.  Hcjwcoulel  1  dieatlerth.it?  (Jnce 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  kiss  you  hack  .  .  .  but  my  li|)S  hadn't 
strength.  Vou  saw  them  move,  and  ;isked  mo  if  I  wanud  a 
dtiiik,  and  I  said  'Ves';  lut  I  diiin't.  And  )ou  cried  over 
me  too." 

"I  was  sorry  tor  \ou,"  said  I'am.  "I  w.jiiUd  you  to  get 
better." 

"Aren't  you  sort  •  for  me  now?"  he  a^-ked.  "...  Now 
that  my  mind  is  ill  .  .  .  as  my  bejdy  was  th.ii?" 

The  terrible  earnestness  of  his  love  tioubled  her.  I.ove 
before  she  h. id  witnessed  in  plenty,  hut  never  love  like  this. 
It  was  as  though  she  stood  with  clasped  hands  before  some 
burning  homestead  that  her  own  unintending  fingers  had  fired, 
and  saw  the  fierce  wind  fan  the  flames,  and  heard  the  cry  for 
succour  from  within  .  .  .  and  could  do  nothing.  Donoihing: 
do  nothing.  The  hopelessness  of  blowing  out  sut  h  a  conflagra- 
tion with  her  own  feeble,  unavailing  breath  filleiJ  her  head  to 
the  exclusion  of  ail  argument.     The  more  she  blew,  the  bigyer 
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Kmma  Morlaiid,  from  ihe  interior  of  tlie  Post  Office,  •'  at 

this  lime  o'  morni,i'." 

"Ay,  ah  I'iink  ah'ni,  uiehhe,"  said  the  postman,  plun-ing 
hands  mlo  his  pockets  and  screwing  u).  his  mouth  for  a 
brokLn-hearted  whistle. 

"  Gic  'im  a  glass  o'  lemonade,"  said  the  voice  again.  "  'E 
ran  ave  that  an'  welcome." 

"  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  lemonade?"  asked  Tarn 
''  Ay,  ah'm  wiliin',  if  it  suits  ye,"  the  postman  acknowledged. 
A  hand  appeareJ  at  the  inner  door  holding  a  leinoiuide 
bottle  and  a  thick  tumbler  (the  latter  looking  as  thnuuh  it  had 
once  he,d  marmalade  in  Fussitter's  window),  and  a  second 
hand,  when  Pam  had  possessed  herself  of  these,  held  forth  a 
Doxwoo.l  lemonade  opener. 

The  postman  drew  down  the  effervescing  liquid  thirstily  into 
his  profounds,  with  his  rod  chin  mounting  up  step  by  step  as 
though  It  were  going  upstairs,  and  a  great  fizzling  sound  fmm 
within  as  if  he  were  a  red-hot  man,  and  let  the  glass  rest  on 
inverted  end  upon  his  lips  for  a  space,  to  make  sure  it  hid 
yielded  its  last  drop,  and  set  it  down  on  the  counter  with  a 
great  breathed  "Ah!"  of  appreciation,  holding  his  mouth 
<>|)en  while  the  sparkles  needled  his  itiside 

"Noo  let's  away,"  he  said,  "...  or  we  s'll  be  'avin  old 
I  ankard  prawtestin'  us  to  Gooviment  agen." 

He  said  this  because  I'am  had  already  opened  the  ba-  and 
was  sorting  the  letters  with  .,uick,  nervous  fingers.     Those  for 
James  Alaskill  s  district  went  to  the  right  han.l  of  her;  those 
^.r  her  own  to  the  left.     Her  heart  began  to  beat  furiously. 
Now  the  impulse  ^nzetl  her  to  spread  out  all  these  letters  over 
the  counter  and  to  furrow  with  both  hands  among  them  for 
the   letter  she   feared   t.j    find.     She  knew  by  an   instinct  so 
s  rc^ng   that    she   never    for  a   moment   (juestioned    it,    what 
characteristics  the  fatal  letter  would  possess.     In  her  mind's 
eye  she  saw,  with  such  clearness  that  her  actual  eye  could 
scarcely  add  au^ht  to  the  confimation,  the  thin  foreign  envelope 
the  ;.reen  stamps,  the  familiar  superscription.     She  went  cold 
and  she  went  h.,t.     Her  ears  burned,  and  thero  were  strance 
n.>ises   opening   inside    them    like   whistles   and    hummings 
as   though    .n    protest    to   the     insupportable    outer  silence! 
the  imperturbable  calm  of  the  Post  Office.     Jiut  the  postman 
was  watching   her,  and    the   postmaster   from   his    high   deal 
•stool.       It    seemed   as    though    they   were   all    three    silently 
u;nLentratca    upon    Hic    appearance   of    that    fatal    missive 
Her   emotions   hastened,  delayed,  evaded,  shuffled,  ceased,- 
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but  before  these  two  onlookers  her  fingers  went  on 
regu'irly  as  clockwork. 

Kijht,  left.     Right,  rigiit,  right. 

Left,  left. 

Right.   .  .  . 

I^ft.  .  .  . 

JanKs  Maskill,  watching  her,  thought  she  hesitated  there 
for  an  almost  inappreciable  moment,  as  though  she  bad 
detected  her  fingers  in  blundering,  and  expected  to  see  her 
transfer  the  letter  from  her  own  pile  to  his.  But  she  had  not 
blundered.  No,  no  ;  s!ie  had  not  blundered.  The  distribution 
of  the  envelopes  went  on  again  apace,  as  though  she  wore 
dealing  hands  from  Fate's  pack.  Left,  right ;  left,  right ; 
left,  left,  left.  She  allotted  the  last  letter,  and  pushed  James 
Maskill's  budget  towards  him  across  the  counter  with  a  heroic 
smile,  enough  to  make  his  eyes  water.  It  was  the  smile  such 
as  a  dying  martyr  might  bequeath  to  those  she  loved,  and  by 
whom  she  had  been  loved.  All  was  death  and  the  coldness  of 
it  underneath,  but  at  times  like  these  death,  coming  from 
within,  drives  out  the  soul  from  its  earthly  tenement,  and  as  it 
lingers  on  the  threshold  of  the  flesh  before  departing,  the  flesh 
is  glorified.  Many  smiles  had  Pam  given  the  postman  in  his 
time  .  .  .  but  this  one  clung  to  him.  It  seemed  to  him — so 
far  as  anything  seemed  to  him — that  she  mii;ht  almost  love 
him.  That  smile  accompanied  James  Maskill  throughout  his 
morning's  round.  Ullbrig,  looking  beneath  its  blinds  and 
through  its  muslin  curtains,  and  out  of  the  cool,  gauze-protected 
windows  of  its  dairies  at  the  toiling  figure  of  the  postman — 
hot,  perspiring,  and  dusty — could  have  little  imagined  that  he 
was  the  carnal  receptacle  of  a  smile ;  that  he  held  Pam's  last 
look  enclosed  in  his  secretive  body  as  though  it  had  been  the 
precious  pearl  and  he  the  rugged  oyster.  IJut  so  it  wa'... 
He  scarcely  noticed  the  shining  of  the  outer  sun,  to  such 
extent  did  the  internal  brightness  li-ht  him. 

And  meanwhile,  while  James  Maskill  fed  his  heart  upon 
that  one  smile  and  thought  what  a  treasury  of  bliss  it  would 
mean  to  i>ossess  the  possessor  of  it,  the  possessor  walked 
along,  a  miserable  bankrupt  of  happiness.  Scarcely  another 
smile  remained  to  her.  She  had  given  him  that  one,  but  it 
was  about  her  very  last.  Under  the  broad  brown  strap  of 
her  letter-bau;  she  strode,  with  her  lips  locked  and  her  soul  as 
far  away  from  h.ps  e\'es  ^s  thou'^h  thf*  body  v-f^r^*  a  ^rii^s"  in 
the  hands  of  the  bailiffs  ;  the  key  elsewhere  ;  thr  occupants 
dispersed.     Fur  all  the  sun  beat  upon  the  red  poppies  in  her 
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ha  till  the  straw  cracked  again  and  planted  burning  kisses  on 

rn„n"'''*'ii:  ^'''''  ""''""'^  '^"'^'  '"''^•"  ^^'  feet  in  their  black 
cotton-silk  stockings  upward.  Once  or  twice  even,  she  could 
have  shivered  for  a  thought.  And  the  burden  of  the  bag  > 
Strange  that  one  letter  should  make  such  a  difference.  ' 

AH  about  her  the  harvest  was  in  full  swing ;  the  reapers 
whirring  from  se.n  and  unseen  quarters  like  the  chirrupinrof 
grasshoppers,  i  he  morning's  mist  was  quite  absorbed  ;  the 
scene  was  as  clear  and  detailed  as  one  of  those  coloured  Swiss 
pho  ographs,  with  a  blue  sky,  showing  perhaps  here  and  there 
a  little  buoyant  white  cloud  floating  cool  and  motionless  in  it, 

L.  r.fr  K-  T^'-y     '  "T""^'  Garthston  way  the  moving  sails  of 
the  self-bmder  beat  the  air  above  the  hedges.     Half-a-dozen 

st'rucl  n?','  P'^"',"'  ^^^^^'^'  "o-ed  over  a  calico  shirt" 
h.nn.r  M  """  T'^  '^''^"?^'  ^'  ^^^^^^  the  whole  formed  a 
sawr/mnt  r^"^'^f'"  ?'  ^'^""^  "Helloes,"  and  looking. 
wLn  1  ^S"^^^^^>f ''"8  her  through  their  trumpeted  handt 
Wlien  she  raised  her  own  hand  in  response  they  made 
semaphores  with  the  t w.sted  bands  of  straw  or  shook  rakes  in  the 
blue  air.  It  was  not  many  harvest  fields  that  would  have  liked 
Fam  to  pass  along  the  road  without  noticing  them.     From 

i/htVearnV^'  ^'?"''  '^'^  ''''  '^'  ^"^'^'  Poppies  dancing 
hgh  heartedly  on  the.r  errand,  and  took  the  friendly  uplifting 

wo.  d  uj\l  ^'"^  ?/  ;°'''"  "^  '^^  ^"^''e  fhey  never  doubted 
would  be  there.     If  tliey  could  but  have  seen  the  smile  of 

dr'^win.'Sl'";'.^K"r"°"  ^'  ''"'"  q"arters-a  mere  strained 
^  wo  ,!,  ,  °r^^^  uP'~^'  significant  of  pain  as  of  pleasure, 
h^r'fieM^-^:;v;"r;f '  '''"'  ^''  ample^iaterial  L  thei; 

All^ll:/''';  ^1"^  "^'^^  ''^'y  ^'""^  ^"d  wretched  and  unhappy, 
wl  ff./f  ."J  ''^""g.^a.s  out  of  her  step.  She  wanted  to 
walk  flat-footed,  with  both  her  hands  har^ging  and  her  chin 

'njn'conc?;  ^'""'^  'ff'-'  ^'^  ^^•^  ^^^  h^''^  high,  and  broke 

Ho.  whi, !?»       "  °^, ''''  ''"^  '''''''  '^^'  ''^^°'"  responsiveness 

sL    1  ?     .     '  ""''  "''  '■^"■'^^'^  inheritance  of  her  happiness. 

She  d,d  not  want  to  meet  him  .  .  .  this  morning.     She  did 

mth  hav^'^^r  '°  "  ^he  prayed,  as  she  walked,  that  she 
migh  have  this  one  good  favour  bestowed  upon  her  in  her 
trouble:  the  bles.sed  privilege  of  avoiding  him.  Without  the 
culimnating  straw  to  her  sorrow,  the  letter  in  her  hag    she 

o?  iour.  .'  T'h  ^"\.  ■  ■  ^''^^P'  ■  •  '  ^''h  some  amount 
i  h  !^^   T"^-  ^^^"''d^nce.     But  now  .  .  .  to   have  to  be 

of  her  m?/  ""i' '  ''''^  ""''''  "  "  '  ^"^  repeat  all  the  history 
of  her  misery  in  this  summarised  form;  to  give  him  the  letter 
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...  be  witness  while  he  read  it  even  ;  hear  him  tell  her 
definitely  that  he  must  go  .  .  .  that  all  was  over!  Oh,  no, 
no,  no !  It  was  too  much  for  her  to  sustain  And  she  didn't 
want  to  break  down  before  him  again.  She  didn't  want  to 
degrade  herself  in  his  siE;ht.  It  was  one  thing  to  shed  tears 
at  a  sudden  intelligence  ...  but  it  was  another  to  be  always 
shedding  them.  If  she  showed  tears  again  ...  he  would 
suspect  her.  Had  he  been  another  girl  she  could  have  wept 
her  weep  out  upon  his  shoulder.  That  was  admissible  between 
girls.  But  because  he  was  a  man  .  .  .  she  could  not  weep. 
There  were  no  friendships  possible  between  men  and  women  ; 
it  was  love  or  nothing.  She  must  just  let  her  heart  break  -if 
only  it  would — in  silence  and  solitude. 

All  in  thinking  upon  her  trouble,  her  step,  accommodating 
itself  spontaneously  to  the  mental  retardation  of  her  progress, 
grew  slower  and  slower.  The  nearer  she  came  to  Cliff 
Wrangham,  the  more  time  she  needed  to  prepare  herself  If 
possible  she  must  try  and  slip  round  through  the  Dixons' 
paddock,  cut  across  the  stackgarth,  and  leave  the  letter  with 
one  of  the  twins — if  only  she  could  come  upon  them— without 
being  seen.  They  would  be  sure  to  be  somewhere  about. 
'I'hen  she  tested  her  stratagem  by  all  sorts  of  contingencies. 
Suppose  Miss  Bates  came  upon  her  instead,  and  asked  her  to 
wait  ...  for  any  letters  in  return.  Suppose  ...  he  was 
out  in  the  lane  .  .  .  waiting  anxiously  for  the  very  letter  she 
so  feared  delivering.  She  might  leave  it  at  Stamway's,  and 
ask  Stamway's  if  they'd  let  Arthur  drop  across  the  fields  with 
it  .  .  .  as  she  was  in  a  hurry  o  get  back.  And  she  would 
give  Arthur  a  penny. 

And  now  her  step  was  slowed  almost  to  a  standstill. 
George  Middleway  even  could  have  run  her  down.  All  the 
activity  was  up  above ;  there  was  none  left  for  her  legs. 
Already  she  was  past  the  half-way  house  in  the  little  elbow  of 
road  before  you  get  firsl  sight  of  Stamway's.  It  is  a  part 
enclosed;  except  from  the  immediate  fields,  which  were 
untenanted,  she  couldn't  be  seen  here  in  the  pursuit  of 
wasting  Government  time.  The  next  turn  would  bring  he- 
into  sight  .^ain  ;  she  would  be  under  the  eyes  of  Stamway's  , 
Dixon's  would  be  able  to  follow  her  progress  henceforward, 
all  but  a  yard  here  or  a  yard  there,  to  the  paddock  stile. 
Before  she  came  into  public  view  again  .  .  .  she  ought  to 
think;  she  ought  to  make  sure.  And  one  cannot  think, 
standing  erect  in  the  roadway  like  a  scarecrow.  It  looks 
suspicious,  even  to  the  suspicious  eye  of  self— that  at  these 
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he  ter  ofTh,  T'  '    ''"*^-     ^"^^'"^'ivdy  she  drew  into  the 
nrnfl!    f    \  hospitable  gateway.     There,  at  least,  she  could 
profess  for  her  own  satisfaction  that  she  had  succumbed    o 
the  midday  lassitude ;  was  listening  to  the  music  of  the  eapers 
wuh  her  arm  over  the  rail  and  her  foot  on  one  of  the  iS 

SpiwereverCn?    ^'^^^^  '  -or   the   present?     Had    the 

Sr  to  real  e?  TK  "'  ^^"  ^'  '"'^''  ^'"""g'  ^^^ich  was 
now?  Ih^f^Tl  ^^  Joyo"sness  of  then  or  the  misery  of 
MOW?  Should  she  wake  up  to  discover  that  all  her  unh  ,m,i 
"ess  was  a  nightmare,  that  there  was  no  question  o'e 
bpawcr's  gomg,  no  dread  of  a  letter ?  She  d^ped  her  land 
almost  unconsciously,  into  the  bag  to  see  if,  perchance  the 
whole  affair  was  an  unsubstantial  fabric  of  faicy  ' 

Thh  "°  ■'     ?"  '"^"? '  "°  '■^"<=y-     She  had  not  wakened  yet 
1  here  were  the  two  letters  at  the  bottom  of  the  bagX  one 
for  Siamway,  the  other  ...  it  came  out  with  her  hand      She 
had  n.,t  wilfully  drawn  it,  but  it  seemed  to  cling  to  her  fingers 
Oh  yes,  how  well  she  knew  its  motley  of  stamps  and  postmarks 

She  held  It  before  her  eyes,  and  gazed  at  the  writing  as  thou.4i 
m  ,r"'^  have  wrested  the  invisible  scribe  out  of  ?t ;  cautd 
up  the  astra  body  of  the  girl  who,  in  these  shapely  1  nes  and 
all  mnocenlly  and  unknowmgly,  had  dealt  her  happiness  such 
an  irreparable  blow.  Who  was  she?  Where  d  d  she  I  ve ? 
il  H  ;  *^''V"d  how  had  he  met  her  ?     Did  she  love  mus^c  ? 

iautifuV?'"'Ah  'J'  H^d  he  taught  her  French?  Was  hi 
Dtautiful?    Ah,  she  was   sure  to   be.     And   a   ladv      'Ibat 

yT  «  'Ri^h'too""''^^  ""^f  ^^'"'"S  the  stamp's.  And 
young.     Rich  too,  perhaps.     She  must  be,  for  poor  neonie 

thTs"  rsuSthV^"'  long  holidays  in  foreigrpTacS  1  e 
inib.  Assuredly  the  writer  of  these  words  did  not  tramo  the 
country  roads  with  a  bag  over  her  shoulder  for  s?x  Sngs  ^ 

Something  white  and  moving  grew  into  the  corner  r^f  k«, 
unconscious  eye  as  she  gazed  in  absorption   upon    he  fata 
hedgeTnr  ""  "  *  '^""  °^  *  ^^'^^P  ^  ^  ^'-d-  --  tSfe 

too^t'ill'Jn;  J*  iT^  "°'  ^  "^^^^     ''  ^^^  ^°o  erect  for  a  cow- 
too  tall  for  a  sheep ;  too  progressive  for  a  cloud.     There  wis 
a  patcl    of  colour  about  it  tou,  somewhere.     Cows  did  no 
wear  ribbons,  or  sheep  or  clouds.  °' 

It  was  a  figure  ,   tiic  figure   of  a  man  :  a  man  in  white  • 
a  man  m  flannels— the  Spawer.  ' 
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All  at  onoc  her  dormant  consciousness  awoke  with  a  start  to 
his  imminence,  as  though  her  eye  had  been  ,i;iving  no  warning 
of  his  approach  all  this  while.  She  turned  round,  and  a  great 
spreading  sickness  of  guilt  took  hold  of  her.  Her  blood 
seemed  rushing  all  ways,  like  an  ant  hill  in  confusion.  'I'he 
hand  with  the  letter  dropped  suddenly,  as  though  it  were  a 
wounded  wing.  It  was  the  right  hand  that  held  it  now,  and 
the  bag  was  on  her  left  side.  Had  he  seen  her?  Could  she 
l)ass  it  into  the  bag  without  notice.  He  was  horribly  near  .  .  . 
and  looking  at  her.  Her  heart  pitched  downward  like  a 
foundering  vessel  into  the  trough  ot  her  fear. 

Into  the  pocket  at  the  back  of  her  her  guilty  hand  crept, 
trembling  and  craven,  and  lay  there,  in  its  thiePs  refuge, 
burning  unbearably  like  the  firebrand  of  her  infamy. 


CHAPTER  XL 

human  nature  who  ha  1  kI!.  ^  Ph/sicking  of  poor  sickly 

trition  and  closed  thlm  aTa  n     M^TTf.  '^'  ^""'  °^  ^°"- 
his  pulse;  had  remarked^fh    '      .     "^^  the  fevered  hurry  of 

iudL,uii.;d\^'drn:;dlnd  icrSh?.  m  sr'  ^°"^"^^ 

was  wrung  out  like  a  wet  ^hJ^t    .^  .1  ,  "'^  'conscience 

read  the  dial  of  ectitude  Ibor'  "^^  '^^  '°"'  "'^  h''"  ^""'^ 
can  tell  the  nnnmes  by  fhe  cbck    "  ""  "  "'""^°'"  *"''"' 

with::t^;rortuna'te";:,terin\fw:;i'"notr^d^  K^  '''' 

utniost  1^  had  to  repllce  hi  ^takLTand  'w     "'"?  ^"'  -^^^ 
sick,  sick  '"^'  ^"*^  h's  '"Side  was  sick, 
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bt>xed  his  ears,  kicked  him  with  the  ignominious  toe  of  silence, 
and  watched  him  whilu  he  slunk  home  to  hide  his  head  ?  Pam 
had  seemed  obviously  in  awe  of  him.  She  had  said  :  "  .  .  .  [t 
is  the  schoolmaster.  I  must  be  going."  And  she  had  left 
him,  even  though  the  previous  moment  had  seemed  to  make 
her  altogether  his. 

Who  the  devil,  pray,  was  the  schoolmaster  ?  and  what  the 
devil  had  he  got  to  do  with  him  (the  Spawer)  ?  and  why  hadn't 
he(theSpawer)goneupto  him  the  (schoolmaster)  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  standing  in  the  road  without  moving,  and 
doing  nothing  and  saying  nothing?  Hy  (Jad  !  there  had  been 
moments  on  his  way  to  Cliflf  Wrangham  when  he  had  been  of 
a  mind  to  turn  back  and  come  swiftly  upon  the  fellow  and 
tax  him,  saying  : 

"  Look  here,  you  ; "  or  "  I  say  you  ; "  or  "  you  there  ...  I 
want  a  word  with  you." 

But  because  he  could  not  quite  decide  what  word  he 
wanted,  he  had  walked  on. 

And  all  the  old  cross-examination  of  this  morning  began 
over  again,  with  the  additional  perplexities  of  everything  that 
had  happened  since  then. 

Was  he  prepared  to  marry  this  girl  ?  Remember,  it  was  a 
post-girl.  Say  the  words,  very  slowly,  over  to  himself,  a  post- 
girl.  Put  them,  for  instance  (to  appreciate  their  capacity 
better),  into  the  lips  of  somebody  who  did  not  count  among 
his  warmest  admirers.  Let  So-and-So  say  them.  Imagine  the 
intelligence.  "  Say,  you  chappies,  heard  about  Wynne  ? 
What  do  you  think?  (Jone  and  thrown  himself  away  over  a 
post-girl.  Picked  her  u[)  at  some  God-forsaken  hole  by  the 
sea,  and  married  her.  Now  they've  started  a  poultry-run  and 
take  in  washing.  Can  you  imagine  the  fellow's  making  such 
an  awful  ass  of  himself !  A  barmaid's  bad  enough  .  .  .  but, 
good  (lad  !  .  .  a  post-girl.     Without  a  i)enny." 

Then  he  thought  of  the  girl  as  he  knew  her.  How  could 
he  leave  her  to  her  rounds  with  tlie  letter-bag  ;  to  the  hope- 
lessness of  existence  in  Ullbrig;  to  her  contact  with  postmen 
and  Board  School  masters  and  rustics  ;  to  be  made  love  to 
by  uncouth  yokels,  and  persecuted  with  undesirable  attentions 
of  the  Hunmouth  riff-raff.  Who  was  there  in  the  whole  world 
worthy  to  possess  her  but  himself? 

There  was  nobody — nobody. 

What  other  man  could  as')ire  t; 
her  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  love  ? 

There  was  none. 
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hovvcd  to  love. 


Thcr'-  ^vuul.I  hf    r...   do-in-th.' ma.i-cr    poli<  y   htrt-         He 
could   not   „.arry  ,1...  f.r.t  and   male..':.  v.Mal  ^viu'i      of    he 

Im      H.  h    r'  '■'  '7""r'^  '"^  shcwaslKsfnyscl!  d 
lUc  world  miKlit  aspin;  to  her. 

Ah,  well  ;  love  was  stronger  than  he.     He 
lu  took  luT.     He  took  her. 

UnrLScrvcdly  ? 

Unreservedly. 

In  s|)ite  of  everything? 

In  spite  of  everything. 

He  had  counted  the  cost  ? 

Many  times. 

Sit  down,  then.    Here.     I'cn,  p.iper,  and  ink. 


Blotting  paper 
August  the  so  and  so  .  .  . 
He  was  in  no  mood  to  write. 


It's  all    over 


on  the  piano  top.     Now  write. 

Write  ?     What  the  deuce  !     . 
Write  what  and  why  and  whc  re  ? 

Write  to  the  other  one  ? 

Certainly,    as   follows:     "Dkar    Be.atrice,- ,,..  a,,    over 

-tween  us.       've  tried  hard  to  hang  on,  and  carry  the  tl Z 

through,  but  I've  funked  it  at  last.     I'm  going  to  niarrv  .    ost 

g.rl.    .he  .s  a  lady,  the  dat.ghter  of  General  Si?  Somc'S;.  'v  C 

Be  a  bit  .sorry  for  me.     You  yourself  needn't  regret  anvthin^- 

and  I    Td  knows,  there's  some  poor  electro-plated  rubbish  giver^ 
away  at  such  fmes.     If  you  feel  fnclmed  to  be  the  leas   b  ter 
owards  my  wife   that    is   to    be.  console    yoursel    w'th    he 
thought  that  I  shall  be  sufficient  punishment 'for  her  offending 
Us  no  use  humbuggmg  you.     I  suppose    I'm    badly  b.  ten 
and    ove  the  girl  very  deeply,  or  you  may  be  sure  I  shS 
never  have  broken  our  happy  little  dream  for  this  reality 
It  I  d  gone  to  Switzerland  with  you,  as  suggested  at  first  'this 
never  would  have  happened.     You  don't  ^k'now  how  de^ly  I 
regret  ,t.     I'm  angry  with  myself  for  turning  out  such  a  mv 
common  cad^     I  thought  I  was  a  bit  Letter  fellow  "han    his 
more  sure  of  myself,  more  completely  to  be  relill  on 
but  .t  seems  there's  been  a  mistake  somew^re      Whrdidn'^ 
you  keep  me  with  you,  like  a  pet  dog  ?     If  you'd  wanted  me 
you   should   have   urged  me  to  go  fo  Switzerland      It  w^ 
absurd  your  trusting  me  so  devoutly Qh    no  no  d^^ 

upon  me  .  .  .  and  if  you  think  me  worth  the  keeping,  you 
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•  an  k^ep  me.  Only  let  rnc  know  wluroabouts  you  an-  now 
and  ril  (ome  across  to  you  for  protection  from  my  own 
mliriiiiiy  of  min.l,  by  the  first  boat.  If  I  am  to  (.e  a  brute 
for  my  sms,  it  n-ust  lyt:  towards  the  serond  one.  Arc  you  at 
/.liruh,  Vevey,  Zu.;,  Lu/erii  ...  or  Berne?" 

Was  that  the  letter? 

There  would  be  no  letter. 

What  would  there  be,  then  ? 

A  departure. 

\Vas  he  f^oinj;  ? 

lie  was  going. 

He  went  a.  tar  as  bed  that  niyht,  and  until  daybreak 
writhed  between  sheets  of  burning'  eo|.,,er.  The  sun  that  he 
had  left  yesterday  evening  at  Shippus  c;.n.e  r.jund  upon  lii.n 
again  at  the  bedroom  window,  and  winked  un|)leasantly  with 
knowing,  wicked  laughter.  "  Tdl  you,  old  c  happie,"  he  told 
him,  "youve  got  'em  badly.  Say  .  .  .  bow  long  were  you 
out  there  last  night  after  I'd  gone?  Surry  I  couldn't  stay 
Asked  my  friend  the  lighthouse  this  morning-just  caught 
him  for  a  moment  before  he  went  off— but  he  said  he  couldn't 
keep  his  eye  on  you.  Oh,  all  right,  if  you've  got  the  hump, 
stick  to  It.  A  little  rain  would  do  you  good  and  cheer  you 
up  some  1  hink  you're  the  only  sick  man  in  existence,  don't 
you  !  \ou  ought  to  have  my  post  and  do  a  little  travelling. 
1  iiat  d  cure  your  insularity." 

As  soon  as  the  Spawer  had  bolted  the  pretence  of  his 
breakfast  he  set  himself  to  the  piano,  mainly  to  stave  off  all 
inquiry  and  conversation  from  the  household,  but  it  hurt  him 
almost  as  much  as  external  words.  He  played  so  ferociously 
that  Miss  bates,  though  she  banged  the  tea-tray  like  a  timbrel 
in  her  impassioned  attemi)ts  to  attract  his  attention,  and 
kicked  all  the  castors  of  the  table,  and  rattled  the  cups  and 
saucers  against  his  ear,  couldn't  make  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  stubborn  rigidity  of  his  neck. 

"I  here's  none  so  deaf  as  them  'at  weean't  'ear,"  she 
observed  angrily,  on  departing.  "  Ah  know  very  well  ye  mud 
a  eard  yon  last  un,  when  ah  kicked  tray  wi'  my  foot  " 

But  mdustriously  the  Spawer  struggled  on -banging, 
hammering  fighting.  He  would  thrash  the  instrument  black 
and  blue,  but  he  would  keep  at  it  until  the  post  had  been 
and  gone.  On  that  point  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would 
not  look  on  Pam's  face  aeain  until  h"  -'a^  -.^♦..^11..  f„y 
departure,  i.assing  through  UHbrig  on  his  way  to  catch  the 
tram  at  Button  Dene.     What  was  the  time  now?     Half-past 
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nine.     Th"  p(.-,t  would  be  ahi.ul  in.     .She  would  be  slinging 
the  bn^  uvir  her  shoulder  .'liortly. 

And  what  if  .she  would  ?  On  ;ij;ain  lik<-  a  dog  with  a  tin 
ran  tiod  to  its  tail. 

Ah,  stiff  wuik  !     What  was  the  tiiuf  now? 

A  quarter  to  ten.  Only  that?  He  had  thought  it  half  past 
at  le:i.st.  On  a^;  lin,  but  less  noisily,  with  his  ear  rex  ked  over 
his  shoulder.  (His  arms  were  evidently  growing;  lired.) 
Sickening;  work  this  butchering  of  the  keyboard.  What  was 
the  time  now?  Ten  o'cloi  k.  Ten  o'c  lo<  k  !  About  her 
time.  On  again  .  .  more  lightly  than  ever ;  acohan  arpeggi 
wafteil  up  and  down  the  keyboard. 

Hark  !     Was  that  a  gale  ? 

!  !  !   ! 

Blood,  hot  and  surging.  Heart  pliying  the  big  drum. 
rCars  oi)ening  and  shutting  like  cymbals.      Mouth  dry. 

Was  it  a  gate !  There,  it  slammed.  It  was  She.  She 
was  going  through  to  FJarclay's.  just  one  look  .  .  .  he  must 
not  miss  ler.  He  was  up  as  though  a  giant  had  lugged  him 
by  both  cars. 

I.^"wis  ! 

Damn  the  kid  !  What  right  had  he  to  play  with  the  gate 
for  sheer  devilry,  racking  people's  nerves?  No  penny  for  him 
to-day,  anyhow.  He  didn't  know  that  he  had  ever  intended 
giving  him  one,  but  now  he  was  sure. 

Oh,  hang  the  |)iano !  It  was  too  hot  to  slave  like  a  black- 
smith. (Had  she  come?  There  was  a  strange  silence.  Why 
hadn't  they  brought  him  the  letters,  if  there  were  any  ?  And 
if  there  weren't  .  .  .  why  hadn't  they  been  to  teH  him  so? 
Stupid,  silly  people.  They  could  come  in  and  bother  him 
when  he  didn't  want  bothering.) 

He  would  go  out.  He  would  go  to  the  Cliff.  (But  she 
hadn't  had  any  letters  for  the  Cliff  this  week  back.)  Oh. 
bother  the  Cliff  !  He  was  sick  of  it.  (Perhaps  there  were  no 
letters  at  all.  She  ought  to  have  been  by  this  time.)  He 
would  walk  inland  .  .  .  somewhere.  He  hadn't  been  inland 
since  .  .  .  since  last  night.  Which  way  would  be  the  l»est 
way  .  .  .  to  avoid  meeting  her?  Garthston  way?  He  didn't 
care  for  the  Garthston  way.  He'd  only  gone  that  way  once 
or  twice.  There  was  only  one  other  road  if  he  meant  going 
inland  .  .  .  the  Ullbrig  road. 

But  that  was  Her  road. 


Well,  what  i*^  it  wmr  ? 


If  /4:^^'>  f. 


oUgw  that 


that  he'd 


meet   her   this   morning.      There'd    be    no  letters  fcr  Cliff 
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too  hot  for  letters. 


else, 
he  were  looking  for 


Wrangham   this  morning.     It   was 
Certainly  she  would   not  be  there. 

Should  he  walk  quickly  or  slowly  ? 

He  should  try  and  not  make  a  (uo!  of  himself.  Walk  as 
though  he  were  going  somewhere,  of  course,  and  meant 
getting  there.  He  must  turn  his  head  about  from  side  to 
side  to  give  the  imi.rcssion  of  a  man  enraptured  with  the 
beautiful  scene,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 

Hut  that  might  appear  as  though 
somebody. 

Looking  for  somebody  !  Whom  should  h.  be  looking  for  ? 
All  the  same  ...  to  be  sure  .  .  .  stare  right  in  front  of  him, 
then. 

But  that  appeared  even  worse.  It  looked  as  though  he'd 
got  his  eyes  fixed  down  the  road  in  absolute  expectation  of 
somebody. 

Where  the  deuce  was  he  to  look,  then  ? 
his  eyes  in  his  pocket.     Look  downwards, 
meditation.     (Not   too  slowly  there.)     As 
thinking  out   some   musical    masterpiece, 
externals. 

What  was  that?  .  .  that  white  thing  over  there?,  bv 
that  tree?  ' 

Silly  ass !  He  must  not  jerk  his  head  up  in  that  idiotic 
fashion.  Anybody  with  half  a  grain  of  sense  would  read  the 
meaning  of  it.     It  was  nothing  but  a  stone  gate-post. 

And  ail  suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  in  a  spot  where  he 
had  never  expected  her,  she  was  there  ;  he  was  upon  her  at 
last.  Upon  her  so  suddenly  that  at  the  first  realisation  his 
heart  gasped  in  shock  like  a  live  fish  jerked  on  to  the  river- 
bank.  Had  he  really  been  hoping  for  her?  He  couldn't 
have  been.  The  sight  of  her  turned  his  mouth  to  dust ;  he 
had  nothing  to  swallow.  If  he  could  have  wished  himself 
back  at  the  keyboard  again  he  would  have  wished  it  without 
hesitation.  But  he  was  here  by  his  own  blundering  folly,  and 
must  make  the  best  of  it. 

And  he  drove  his  reluctant  legs  forward,  wretched  beasts  of 
burden,  that  moved  shakily  and  staggered  against  each  other 
(It  seemed  to  him)  like  worn  out  Urge  horses,  making  their 
last  tottering  journey  to  the  fellmonger's  yard. 


He  couldn't  put 

Let  him  walk  in 

though    he   were 

and  oblivious   to 


CHAPTER  XLI 


Mill 


I  UK  hot  sunlight  about  the  Post  Office  was  savoury  with  the 
smell  of  Vorksliire  pudding— you  might  have  almost  imagined 
that  It  was  the  house  itself  a-cor>kin^'— when  Pam  returned 
beneath  the  sling  of  the  empty  letter  bag.  ' 

On  other  mornings  she  wuuld  take  her  way  in  through  the 
two-fold  Governmental  door ;  announce  her  arrival  in  musical 
pleasantry  to  the  postmaster  in  his  little  shoemakery ;  hang 
up  the  flabby  letter-bag  on  its  peg  behind  the  counter;  pop  in 
upon  Emr.ia  Morland,  if  she  were  at  work  in  the  trying-on 
room,  to  commend  her  diligence  or  express  surprise  at  the 
amount  of  the  work  achieved,  or  ask  in  what  way  she  could 
be  of  assistance ;  give  a  look  into  the  little  dean  kitchen  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  oven,  and  proffer  herself  for  some  kind 
service  to  her  aunt-by-courtesy,  as  red  as  boiled  beet-root,  and 
fitting  her  clothes  as  tightly  as  if  she'd  been  a  bladder  set 
before  the  ho.  grate.     But  this  morning  the  girl  made  no 
parade  of  arrival.      She  drew  nearer  to   the   house  by  the 
shadow  of  Its  walls,  and  let  herself  meekly  in  through  the 
spick-and  span  household  door— white  painted,  with  fashionable 
brass  knob  and  knocker— that  gives   entrance   between    the 
twelve-paned  parlour  window   beyond   the  scraper  and   the 
^smaller  eight-paned  window  of  Miss  Morland's  trying-on  room 
whose  austere  starched  curtains  (drawn  in  primly  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomachs  with  pink  sashes  to  reveal  the  polished  oak 
cover  of  the   sewing-macliine,  and   sundry  dress   fabrics   in 
course  of  construction,  casually  displayed)  always  proclaimed 
any  particularly  sacred  rite  of  disrobement  proceeding  within 
Its  sanctuary  by  being  discreetly  pinned. 

VVhereat,  though  man's  religious  fibres  might  be  stirred  to 
their  utmost,  it  was  useless  his  stopping  to  spell  out  the 
familiar  capitals  of  Emma's  card  with  all  the  earnestness  of  the 
anxious  (and  short-sighted)  inquirer  after  Truth. 

Up  to  her  bedroom  she  stole,  a  aoft-toed  figure,  by  the  best 
Sunday  staircase,  with  white  holiand  over  the  carpet  If  she 
w_^_  ...,.!,  ,...^  w._..^..^  yr...„  „„j.  ^y^j^  j_jg  suirtase  in  her 


coffin.     She  wished  she  were  dead. 
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She  was  dead  in  all  but 
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the  flesh— and  m  truth  she  looked  but  the  phantom  of  her 
former  self— but  the  ghost  of  the  girl  that  had  gone  out  this 
morning.  All  the  colour  was  struck  out  of  her  blanched 
cheeks  as  though  a  hand  had  smitten  them  white,  and  no 
blood  returned  to  reproach  the  blow.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  in 
front  of  her  whichever  way  she  walked  ;  it  seemed  something 
horrible  had  been  stamped  upon  them  and  set  over  them  for 
seal.  Her  lips  were  hard  and  rigid  ;  wax-work  lips,  artifically 
coloured,  upon  a  wax-work  mouth.  It  looked  as  if  such  a 
mouth  could  never  open  in  speech  ;  it  was  a  mould,  a  cast, 
struck  off  the  face  of  grief.  Slowly,  but  very  surely,  the  old 
Pam  was  being  squeezed  out  of  her  bodily  habitation  As  a 
house  in  the  hands  of  new  tenantry  loses  its  old  outward 
characteristics  and  takes  on  new  features  of  blinds  and  curtains 
and  window-palms,  so  this  body  of  Pam's  in  the  hands  of  its 
new  possessor  was  beginning  gradually  to  display  evidences  of 
the  invisible  occupant  that,  hidden  behind  its  walls,  wrung 
fingers  and  wept,  and  spent  its  moments  in  the  torturing 
austerities  of  self-examination  and  penance. 

...  Once  in  her  bedroom,  the  hardness  fell  off  the  girl's 
face  as  though  it  had  been  stucco;   the  hidden  occupant 
came  to  her  trembling  lips,  looked  out  of  her  eyes,  gazed 
forth  upon  the  outer  world,  as  an  escaped  prisoner  might, 
full  of  horror  of  his  position,  and  dreading  every  moment  the 
summons   that  should  announce   his  discovery.     But   there 
were  no  tears  this  time.     Tears  are  but  the  petty  cash  of 
woman  s  trouble  account ;  the  noisy  silver  and  copper,  which 
make  a  great  jingle,  are  parted  with  and  never  missed.     Pam's 
trouble  was  no  longer  in  silver  and  copper,  not  in  gold  even 
It  was  m  silent  bank-notes.     All  the  tears  in  the  world  could 
not  liquidate  such  a  liability.     One  might  as  well  attempt  to 
compound  with  a  handful  of  irate  creditors  out  of  the  loose 
coin  at  the  bottom   of  one's  pocket.     Besides,  it  was   not 
sorrow  now   it   was   horror.     In   trouble  women  weep:  but 
in   horror   they  stare   with    open   eyes,   for    fear    the  thing 
dreaded  may  come  upon  them  when  they  are  unaware.     So 
children,  who  rain  tears  at  a  dog  by  day,  will  he  abed  silent 
at  night,  with  their  great,  dry  eyes  fixed  upon  the  darkness, 
and  fear  to  cry  or  close  them.     Tears,  scalding  tears,  were  all 
about  the  hot  lashes  of  the  girl's  eyes  ;  but  into  her  eves 
11!!!?^^^!  i^l^^j'^  not  enter.     Like  a  thief  she  had  stolen 
roijn..   •■er  own  uuur ;   like  a  thief  she    pressed  it  to,  with 
a  nand  over  its  sneck,  and  shot  the  little  catch  under  the 
lock ;  like  a  thief  she  listened-she,  who  had  feared  nothing 
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before  but  herself  and  her  own  conscience,  feared  everything 
now. 

The  big  grandfather's  clock  downstairs  went  "  Br-r-r-r-r ! " 
It  was  a  way  he  had  ;  he  meant  nothing  by  it ;  but  it  sent  the 
girl's  hand  to  her  bosom  this  morning  as  though  she  had 
heard  in  the  sound  the  announcement  of  her  whereabouts 
to  the  world  at  large.  Now  she  strained  her  ears  for  the 
sounds  of  feet,  the  calling  of  her  own  name,  the  approach 
of  pursuers  ...  but  there  came  none.  Only  down  below 
were  audible  the  muffled  intermittent  click-click-click  of 
Emma's  industrious  machine  ;  the  tapping  of  the  shoemaker's 
hammer ;  the  sound  of  the  little  kitchen  poker  thrust  energeti- 
cally through  the  bars  of  the  grate  to  rouse  the  sleepy  fire 
to  its  duty  by  Mrs.  Morland  ;  the  clash  of  saucepan  lids  and 
the  jangle  of  a  pail.  Satisfied  that  her  entrance  had  been 
unobserved,  and  that  the  clock's  warning  had  been  in  vain, 
she  unslung  the  post-bag  from  her  shoulder  [and  hung  it  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  removed  her  hat  of  red'poppies,  and  laid 
it  on  the  chest  of  drawers. 

What  had  she  come  for?  For  a  moment  even  she  herself 
seemed  scarcely  to  know,  standing  by  the  bedside  with 
dangling  head  as  though  she  had  been  some  wild  driven 
creature  fleeing  for  refuge,  of  which  now,  in  possession,  she 
knew  not  to  make  what  use.  Then  as  she  stood,  her  right 
hand  crept  round  to  the  back  of  her,  found  the  entrance  to 
her  pocket,  burrowed  its  way  out  of  sight  into  its  depths  like  a 
mole ;  delved  there  for  a  while,  lay  still,  and  came  forth  into 
the  open,  dragging  its  prize— something  white  and  square  and 
unsubstantial,  that  crackled  resentfully  under  the  holding.  An 
envelope  ;  a  letter. 

In  the  stillness  of  death  the  girl  held  this  helpless  prey  of 
her  fingers  under  gaze  and  stared  at  it.  She  did  not  read. 
It  was  no  act  of  curiosity.  It  was  the  horror-struck  stare  of  a 
face  that  had  been  seeking  confirmation  of  its  guilt  and  found 
it.  She  did  not  look  at  details  of  writing  or  of  the  address ; 
she  fastened  her  great  eyes  upon  the  thing  in  gross— the  four 
inches  by  three  of  her  everlasting  turpitude.  She  had  not 
given  it  to  him.  Into  her  pocket  it  had  gone ;  in  her  pocket 
it  had  stayed.  She  had  stolen  it.  She  was  a  thief;  a  thief- 
a  thief!  ' 

On  her  soft,  clean  bed  she  threw  herself  and  lay  face  down- 
wards, without  a  tpar       In  hi»r  ariaf  qc  in  ^trpr^fW,.^^  „i„„  4.u_» 

she  did,  she  was  beautiful.     Her  light  dress  of  print  gathered 
under   her   and  wound  about   her  body  as    she  rolled,  and 
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outlined  the  supple  firmness  of  her  figure  with  something  of 
gusto  m  the  task.  In  abandonment  there  seemed  no  bones  m  it ; 
it  was  supple  as  a  salmon  ;  as  lissom  as  a  wand  of  green  lance- 
wood.  Backward  or  forward,  this  way,  that  way,  it  looked  as 
though  you  might  have  bent  it  and  broken  nothing— not  even 
Its  heart.  Her  ankles,  deaj  indices  to  a  fascinating  volume,  so 
sleek  and  tight  and  flexible,  lost  nothing  by  their  encasement  in 
black  cotton-silk ;  into  the  little  soft  leather  Sunday  shoes  her 
feet  fitted  like  a  hand  into  a  glove;  press  your  thumb  and 
finger  anywhere  and  the  leather  would  gently  resist  you.  Poor 
httle  shoes,  that  had  walked  so  happily  in  their  time,  how  very 
still  and  lifeless  they  lay  now,  side  by  side  on  the  white  counter- 
pane, with  their  soles  still  fresh  and  lemon-coloured,  turned 
pathetically  towards  the  foot-rail.  This  burden  at  least  is  too 
heavy  for  you,  little  patient  strugglers.  And  little  arms  that 
had  swung  so  blithely ;  how  resistless  you  are  now.  Many 
lovers  have  sought  to  be  enfolded  within  them  in  their  time, 
but  you  have  repulsed  them  all.  Now  is  come  a  lover  whom 
you  cannot  repulse.  They  shall  clasp  him,  unresisting,  and  he 
shall  enter  them.  Shame  is  your  lover.  He  has  been  in  your 
waking  dreams  all  this  night  past,  seen  dimly  and  distorted. 
Now  you  have  him  face  to  face.  Lie  still  in  his  arms  and  be 
mute  before  the  hot  caress  of  his  kisses.  Your  Gingers  and 
your  James  Maskills,  your  doctors,  your  parsons,  your  school- 
inasters,  your  Jevons,  and  your  Steggisons  have  sought  you  in 
the  flesh,  but  this  lover  has  found  you  through  the  spirit. 
Now  that  the  spirit  is  surrendered  the  flesh  lies  prone  enough 

Poor  beautiful  flesh.  Even  Shame's  kisses  cannot  corrupt 
the  beauty  of  it  In  this  moment  of  its  weakness  and 
surrender,  if  the  Spawer  could  but  be  witness  of  you,  it  is 
probable  (only  you  do  not  know  it)  that  ycur  defeat  would 
gain  you  the  victory.  For  the  weakness  of  a  woman  is  her 
strength,  and  to  see  beauty  so  overthrown,  by  a  lover  less 
relenting  than  himself,  rouses  a  man's  best  instincts  of  honour 
and  protecting  chivalry. 

But  the  Spawer  is  three  good  miles  away,  and  cannot  enter 
damsels  bedrooms  as  the  sun  does.  Perhaps,  as  human 
nature  is  constituted,  it  is  well.  If  you  cried  on  him  he 
could  not  hear  you,  and  with  that  label  of  your  guilt  between 
your  fingers,  though  you  knev?  he  could  hear  you,  you  dared 
not  cry.  ' 

rooi  eiiiid  !   poor  child  i     So   young,  so   beautiful,  and  so 
wicked  !     So  dreadfully,  horribly  wicked  ! 
To  say  that  she  thought  would    be  to  convey  a  wrong 
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impression  of  her  state.  Thought,  like  her  eyes,  was  wide 
open,  but  It  did  not  think— any  more  than  her  eves  saw  It 
stared— stared  fixedly,  without  blinking,  at  the  consciousness 
of  her  great  wickedness. 

Dreadful  images  passed  over  the  darkened  curtain  of  life, 
like  the  pictures  of  a  magic-lantern. 

In  Sproutgreen  a  poor  girl  had  taken  some  clothes  that  did 
not  belong  to  her.  Only  a  bodice  (very  much  worn),  an  old 
skirt  a  vest  or  two  (she  was  badly  off  for  vests),  and  some 
stockings.  She  had  not  meant  to  take  them,  she  said 
but  all  the  same  she  had  taken  them,  and  they  had  sent  her  to 
prison. 

That  picture  showed  on  Pam's  screen  too. 

She  had  not  meant  to  take  it.  No,  no;  but  she  had 
taken  it.  Why  shouldn't  she  be  sent  to  prison  ?  Why  should 
the  one  poor  girl  be  made  to  suffer  and  she  go  free? 

A  man  in  Hunmouth  had  stolen  a  leg  of  mutton  from 
a  butcher's  shop  when  the  butcher's  back  v^as  all  but  turned 
If  he'd  only  waited  a  moment  longer  or  set  off  a  moment 
sooner  all  would  have  been  well.  But  his  wife  was  starving 
and  he  was  in  a  hurry.  He  wanted  the  mutton  ...  it  was 
noble  of  him  to  risk  himself  for  a  dying  wife.  But  the  law 
recognises  no  nobility  in  theft,  and  sent  him  to  prison. 

That  picture  showed  on  Pam's  mind  too. 

She  wasn't  starving  ;  there  was  no  excuse  for  her,  even  of 
pity.  She  had  stolen  something  she  didn't  want.  She  was  a 
thief,  unworthy  to  receive  the  weight  of  honest  people's  eyes 
Looks  now,  the  lightest  of  them,  smiles  and  glances,  were  all 
insufferable  burdens  deposited  upon  the  bowed  shoulders  of 
her  shame 

Poor  girl !  poor,  unhappy  girl !  Wrong  from  first  to  last. 
Seeing  the  world  upside  down.  Cast  forth  from  the  cool  leafy 
oasis  of  hope  into  the  burning  desert  of  despair.  If  she  could 
have  taken  but  one  peep  into  the  man's  heart  the  rain  of 
blessed  relief  would  have  fallen  in  abundance ;  she  would 
have  kissed  that  dread  letter  for  token  of  her  forgiveness- 
would  have  risen,  smiling  in  glory,  like  the  sun  through  April 
clouds.  *"       ^ 

But  she  could  not  see.  These  two  souls,  surcharged  with 
their  vapours  of  unshed  trouble,  that  only  needed  to  come 
together  to  combine  and  pour  forth  all  their  misery  in  one 
great   shnwpr   nf  alfirlnocc   nr^A   v«.;^;--:«~      4.1 »„  _  .     , 

asunder.  ' 

While  the  girl   stared  dumbly  into  the  blackness  of  her 
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pillow,  the  man  gazed  with  the  vacant  stare  of  a  harmless 
idiot  over  Dixon's  first  gate.  If  his  state  had  been  hopeless 
before,  he  told  himself,  it  seemed  doubly  hopeless  now. 

To  be  sentimental  by  moonlight  was  one  thing,  but  for  a 
man  ostensibly  in  the  marriage  -  bespoke  department  to 
mancEUvre  a  wide-awake  girl  into  the  laneways  of  emotion  was 
a  very  different  thing  indeed.  All  their  yesterday's  senti- 
mentalism  was  so  much  trade  discount  knocked  off  their 
relations  ;  he  was  at  cost  price  now,  and  something  under. 
The  whole  time  of  their  interview  this  morning  she  was 
unmistakably  trying  to  shake  him  off;  had  been  in  enting 
urgent  reasons  why  she  must  be  getting  back  ;  hadn't  a  word 
to  say  for  herself  beyond  transparent  excuses  to  get  away  ; 
couldn't  say  what  she  was  going  to  be  doing  this  afternoon  ; 
couldn't  say  what  she  was  going  to  be  doing  to-night  ;  couldn't 
say  whether  she  should  see  him  to-morrow  ;  couldn't  say, 
apparently,  whether  she'd  ever  see  him  again ;  had  almost 
torn  herself  away  from  him  in  the  end.  What  was  he  to 
think  ?     What  was  he  to  say  ?     What  was  he  to  do  ? 

He  was  a  sick  man  now,  and  no  mistake.  His  very 
internals  tormented  him,  as  though  he  were  a  storm-tossed, 
drifting  ship,  and  he  saw  land  and  the  girl  receding  from  him 
hopelessly  on  the  horizon.  How  to  reach  her  P  How  to  get 
back  to  her?     How  still  to  save  himself? 

Alas,  during  these  moments  of  wounded  love  and  pride, 
for  the  Other  One  1 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

In  one  swift  headlong  descent  of  crime  Pam  had  suddenly 
arrived  at  the  awful  pitch  of  rol.bing  Her  Majesty's  mail. 

bhe  had  vague  terrorised  notions  of  the  penal  code  and  the 
shameful  penalty  of  her  crime,  but  her  horror  for  what  the 
world  would  inflict  upon  her,  to  ease  its  conscience  of  the 
various  offences  it  commits  itself,  was  exceeded  by  the  horror 
with  which  self  regarded  self.  And  she  had  horror,  too,  of 
the  unutterable  horror  that  would  prevail  in  this  house,  so 
still  and  peaceful  at  present,  supposing  her  crime  were  brought 
home  to  her  and  exposec'.  She  saw  the  awe-struck  face  of 
the  postmaster,  sitting  with  his  mouth  open  and  empty  of 
words  under  the  incredii>le  calamity  of  her  shame  ;  she  saw 
tmma  Morland  looking  at  her,  part  in  anger,  part  in  unbelief, 
part  in  compassion ;  she  saw  James  Maskill  obstinately 
retusing  to  meet  her  eye,  and  pretending  to  whistle  in  shocked 
abstraction  ;  she  saw  her  one  act  extended  and  dramatised  to 
Its  very  close  at  Sproutgreen  Court  house,  as  clearly  as  though 
her  soul  were  a  theatre,  luridly  lighted,  and  she  were  sitting  in 
the  pit  .  a  horrified,  helpless,  unteaiful  spectator  of  her 
own  downfall. 

All  suddenly  the  course  of  the  drama  was  disturbed.  There 
was  a  sound  of  doors  downstairs  ;  voices  mixed  in  question 
and  answer.  She  held  her  breath  and  listened.  Her  heart 
gave  a  great  bump  an  J  seemed  to  stop  altogether.  So  vivid 
was  her  conception  oi  her  crime  that  her  mind  accepted  these 
noises  as  indisputable  notification  of  its  detection.  All  the 
world  was  astir  about  the  st.Je-  letter.  The  policeman  was 
there ;  the  machinery  of  the  law  was  in  motion.  They  were 
come  to  take  her.  They  would  all  be  waiting  for  her  below. 
She  saw  them  -n  a  blinding  group,  with  the  stragglers  beyond, 
about  the  Post  Office  duor ;  children  flattening  their  noses 
and  sticking  their  tongues  grotesquely  ai;ainst  the  panes  for  a 

sight   inside;  licking  their   fincers  .ipd  dr^v--'""  -m;.,, ^u- 

over  the  glass,  ^nd  then  she  heard  her  name  uttered-that 
hateful  name  that  was  become  now  as  a  second  word  for  sin. 
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The  sound  of  it  sent  a  shudder  through  her  to  the  soles  of  her 
lemon-coloured  shoes. 

"Pani.  .  .  ."  It  was  Emma  Morland's  voice  that  calle<"  ne^. 
"  Pam  !     Are  ye  there  ?  " 

Instinctively  she  clutched  the  tell-tale  letter  in  her  hand  and 
scrambled  off  the  bed.  Her  first  thought  was  for  the  little 
dressmg-tabie.  She  pulled  up  the  looking-glass  (ah,  that  was 
no  liar) ;  rubbed  her  cheeks  with  her  hands  to  try  and  soften 
their  haggardness  ;  smoothed  her  hair  rapidly  ;  shook  out  her 
skirts,  and  passed  on  trembling  legs  to  the  door.  Her  name 
met  her  a  second  time  as  she  opened  it,  from  a  few  steps 
further  up  the  stairs,  and  more  urgently  uttered. 

"Pam!  .  .  .  Are  ye  there?" 

Her  mouth  was  dry;  her  lips  felt  cracked  like  crust,  her 
tongue  a  piece  of  red  flannel,  but  her  voice  might  have  been 
less  unsteady— as  it  might  also  have  been  louder— when  she 
answered. 

"I'm  here,"  she  said,  and  with  an  efTort  to  divert  suspicion 
and  appear  unconcerned  ;  "...  do  you  want  me,  Emma?" 

A  guilty  person  would  never  ask  :  "  Do  you  want  me  ?  "  A 
guilty  person  would  know  too  well,  and  not  dare  to  risk  the 
question.  Don't  you  understand?  Cunnin?,  you  see,  was 
coming  to  her  help — now  that  she  was  enlisted  in  the  devil's 
own  army.  When  the  crime  is  once  committed,  when  we 
have  taken  the  infernal  shilling  and  the  devil  is  sure  of  us,  he 
does  not  stint  his  soldiers  with  the  armament  of  craft 

"Didn't  ye  'ear  me  callin'  of  ye?"  Miss  Morland  inquired, 
with  some  sharpness  of  reproof  at  having  been  kept  at  the 
occupation. 

"...  I  can't  have  done,"  said  Pam.  "...  Have  you 
been  calling  long?" 

"  Ah've  been  callin'  loud  enough,  onny  road,"  Miss  Morland 
protested.     "  What's  gotten  ye  upstairs  ?  " 

Pam's  fingers  tightened  their  hold  of  the  letter  in  her 
pocket. 

"  •  .  .  I've  been  .  .  ."—she  cast  a  beseeching  look  around 
the  room  for  inspiration;  the  devil  furnished  her  at  once— 
"  washing  myself." 

"Goodness  wi'  ye!  En't  ye  washed  yessen  once  this 
mornin'?" 

"  I've  been  .  .  .  having  another.     It's  so  hot  outside." 
"  Ye  mud  be  a  mucky  un  bi  t'  way  ye  stan'  i'  need  o'  soap 
an'  watter.     Ye  do  nowt  else,  ah  think.     Come  down  wi'  ye 
noo  an'  set  dinner  things,  will  ye?     It's  about  time." 
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Only  that!  Not  detection;  not  discovery  and  shame. 
Only  to  lay  trie  dinner  things.  And  she  had  been  paying  for 
that  moment  with  all  the  horror  and  heart-burning  and 
trt-mbliiig  of  knees  for  the  real  shame  itself.  What  prodigality 
of  terror !  What  an  outrageous  price  to  pay  for  a  mere 
worthless  alarm  ! 

Now  it  seemed  to  her  her  body  was  turned  to  glass.  Every 
thought  within  her  she  felt  must  be  visible  through  its  trans- 
parent covering,  as  though  she  had  been  but  a  shop  window 
for  the  display  of  her  delinquencies.  Down  at  the  bottom  of 
her  pocket,  smothered  beneath  her  handkerchief,  and  her  hand 
most  frequently  over  that,  lay  the  object  of  her  crime.  She 
dared  not  turn  her  back  for  long  lest  they  should  see  it 
through  her  clothing  If  it  had  been  buried  under  the  red 
flags  of  the  kitchen  their  eyes  would  have  been  drawn  to  it 
and  found  it.  They  had  lynx  eyes,  of  a  sudden,  all  of  them. 
They  pricked  her  through  and  through  with  strange  test- 
glances,  as  though  they  were  trying  the  flesh  of  a  i)igeon  with 
a  fork.  When  she  put  her  hand  to  her  pocket  to  reassure 
herself,  at  some  horrid  susjiicion,  that  the  letter  was  still 
there  .  .  .  their  eyes  taxed  the  action  and  charged  her  at 
once,  seeming  to  say  :  "  Ah  !  .  .  what's  that  ?  Did  something 
crinkle  ?  "  * 

Even  the  handkerchief,  in  which  she  had  placed  her  trust 
to  hold  down  and  choke  the  evidence  of  her  guilt,  narrowly 
missed  betraying  her  outright  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
It  was  after  dinner.  They  were  all  rising  frum  the  table,  and 
for  some  reason,  Pam  could  not  say  why — unless  it  was  that 
she  felt  some  concentrated  look  upon  her  from  behind  and 
wished  to  perform  a  trifling  act  of  unconcern  to  divert 
susi)icion— but  all  at  once  she  found  herself  with  the  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hand,  and  heard,  at  the  very  moment  that  her 
own  fear  ihot  like  a  dart  through  her  breast,  the  keen  voice 
of  Emma : 

"  See-ye ;  what's  that  ye've  dropped  o'  floor  ?  A  letter  bi  t" 
looks  on  it." 

In  a  flash  Pam  spun  round  upon  the  white  oblong  square 
upon  the  red  tiles.  The  schoolmaster  had  already  perceived 
it,  and  come  forward  to  relieve  her  of  the  necessity  for  stooping; 
his  hand  was  outstretched  when  she  turned,  but  she  almost 
flung  herself  in  front  of  him  and  snatched  the  letter  from 
•j-.f_ivi  it:s  nir-vi3.  ii  wai  a  urc.tuJui  uispmy  oi  tiiscrusi  and 
suspicion.  Her  breath  came  and  went,  between  shame  for 
her  act  and  terror  for  the  alternative,  while  she  stood  before 
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him,  thrusting  the  letter  into  the  pocket  at  the  back  of  her, 
with  a  face  like  a  flaming  scarlet  poppy,  and  a  breast  rising 
and  falling,  as  though  he  had  been  seeking  to  wrest  the  missive 
from  her.  As  for  Emma  Morland,  accustomed  as  she  was 
growing  to  novel  demonstrations  of  the  girl's  character,  this 
present  act  so  eclipsed  all  i)revious  records,  and  ran  so  counter 
to  everything  thai  experience  had  ever  taught  her  of  Pam,  that 
she  gasped  in  audible  amazement.  The  schoolmaster,  on  his 
side,  awkwardly  placed— as  one  wliose  undesired  services  seem 
to  savour  of  meddlesomeness— flushed  up  to  the  high  roots  of 
his  hair,  and  then  slowly,  very,  very  slowly,  commenced  tc 
whiten  all  over  till  his  face,  his  lips,  his  neck  even  seemed 
turned,  like  Lot's  wife,  into  salt. 

If  Pam  had  but  allowed  him  to  return  her  the  letter,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  he  might  have  had  the  good  feeling  to 
raise  it  from  the  floor  and  hand  it  to  her  with  his  eyes  upon 
hers,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
equally  probable  that  he  might  not.  In  any  case,  the  risk 
would  have  been  truly  a  heavy  one  to  run.  But  now,  though 
Pam  had  saved  herself  from  open  detection,  it  was  only  at  the 
cost  of  a  suspicion  that  henceforth  would  keep  its  wide  eye 
upon  her  every  action.  Love  is  a  terrible  detective  ;  it  has  r.o 
conscience ;  knows  no  more  than  a  criminal  to  discern  between 
right  and  wrong.  Everything  that  it  does  it  does  for  love. 
The  things  done  are  nothing.  The  thing  done  for  is  all. 
Back  into  Pam's  pocket  went  the  accursed  germ  of  crime  and 
misery  which  she  must  hug  so  closely— though  she  would  have 
given  her  unhappy  soul  to  be  rid  of  it. 

but  there  was  no  safety  in  her  pocket  now;  all  her  con- 
fidence in  a  personal  possession  fled  from  her.  Her  hand 
seemed  sewn  into  her  dress,  by  its  anxiet>  to  keep  assured  of 
the  letter's  safety.  For  everything  that  she  did  with  her  right 
hand  she  did  half  a  dozen  with  her  left. 

And  even  that  tried  to  betray  her. 

"What  'a  ye  done  at  yersen  ?  "  Miss  Morland  asked  her 
tartly,  when  she  saw  her  collecting  the  glasses  lamely  off"  the 
table  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  other  one  missing.  "...  'A 
ye  cutten  yer  finger  ?  " 

"No.  .  .  ." 

Pam  jerked  it  quickly  into  use  and  showed  desperate  activity 
with  it.  Also,  she  cast  a  fearful  look  over  her  elbow,  lest  she 
should  see  the  condemnatory  square  of  white  lying  on  the  floor 
at  the  back  of  her,  blinking  maliciously  at  her  discomposure. 
'Ihe  letter  seemed,  in  ner  imagination,  suddenly  instinct  with 
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the  diabolical  desire  to  work  her  ruin.  She  could  no  longer 
trust  It  about  her.  Up  to  her  room  she  betook  herself  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity— which  was  the  first  that  Emnia'a 
back  happened  to  be  turned.  In  the  low,  long  drawer  of  the 
wardrobe,  deep  beneath  confidential  articles  of  personal  attire- 
ment,  she  buried  it  in  the  furthermost  corner,  as  far  as  arm 
could  rtach.  ihen  she  squeezed  the  drawer  to  again  noise- 
lessly, and  standing  back,  applied  her  gaze  in  terrible  assiduity 
to  see  whether  the  wardrobe  showed  any  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  having  been  tampered  with  for  improper  purposes. 
There  was  nothing  suspicious  that  she  could  discover.  The 
knobs  spun  wickedly,  and  winked  at  her  in  devilish 
confraternity: 

"  Aha,  not  a  word.     Trust  us.     We  know  ;  we  know  ! " 
The  afternoon  drew  on  with  a  humming  and  a  droning,  and 
a  buzzmg  and  a  whirring,  and  a  tick-tacking  and  a  hammering, 
all  mixed  up  sleepily  together  in  thick  sunlight,  like  the  flies  in 
I-ussitter's  golden  syrup.     The  postmaster  slept  on  his  little 
bench   in  the  shoemakery,   with   his  head  back  against  the 
wall,   and  his  mouth  open  like   the   letter-box  outside,   and 
Ginger  Gatheredge's  left  boot  between  his  knees,  sole  upward, 
and  a  hammer  in  one  hand  and  the  other  thrown  out  empty 
—with   the   sort  of  mute,  supplicating  gesture  towards   the 
mexorable  that  one  associates  with  rent-day.     Mrs.  Moriand 
had  slipped  out  to  Mrs.  Fussitter's,  and  would  be  back  in  a 
ramute— without  committing  herself  to  say  which.     Emma  was 
m  the  trying-on  room,  with  her  mouth  all  pinned  up ;  there 
niust  have  been,  at  one  moment,  a  dozen  tucks  in  at  least. 
The  schoolmaster  was  in  the  second  kitchen.     Pam  was  in  the 
first.     She  knew  where  he  was ;  her  ears  were  alert  to  every 
sound  in  the  housa,  but  she  did  not  know  that  he  was  keeping 
guard  over  her  with  a  terrible  check  of  concentration  and 
listening  apprehension.     She  was  frightened  he  might  be  going 
to  seek  a  conversation  with  her,  but  she  need  have  had  no  fear 
of  this  had  she  only  known.     He  was  as  frightened  of  such  a 
meeting— for  different  reasons— as  she.     Suspicion  was  con- 
suming him  again  in  silence,  like  the  old  former  flame  of  his 
love.     He  dared  not  trust  himself  to  words ;  he  could  only 
listen.     Only  desired  to  listen  and  keep  always  near  her.     He 
trusted  her  no  more  than  if  she'd  been  a  declared  pickpocket. 
Love  without  any  foundation  of  faith  is  a  terrible  thing,  and 
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■:-.jie  thing.  He  had  loved  her  before  as  he 
would  have  loved  an  angel ;  his  own  un worthiness  alone  had 
made  him  fear  for  the  getting  of  her.     Now  he  loved  her  no 
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less— deeper,  indeed— but  it  was  the  love  for  a  beautiful  and 
treacherous  syren.  His  love  was  as  unworthy  as  he  believed 
hers  to  be.  He  knew  not  to  what  extent  she  would  practise 
her  deadly  deceptions,  and  in  holding  hiinsrlf  prepared  for 
any,  his  mind  outstepped  them  all.  He  opened  a  book— it 
was  a  volume  of  Batty's  hymns— and  laid  it  on  the  table  to  be 
ready  as  an  excuse,  should  any  be  needed.  And  there  he  sat, 
with  the  flat  of  his  face  strained  towards  the  kitchen  beyond, 
where  he  heard  the  girl  astir. 

Tor  a  while,  so  far  as  Pam  was  concerned,  in  her  solitary 
occupancy  of  the  kitchen,  she  was  free  from  actual  alarms. 
Only  her  mind  troubled  her  ;  asking  her  how  she  was  going  to 
repair  this  great  wrong  that  she  had  done— for  she  had  no 
wilful  intention  of  retaining  the  letter.  All  her  mind  was 
concentrated  upon  the  hazy  means  of  its  safe  delivery.  All 
her  fears  were  lest  shame  of  discovery  should  fall  upon  her 
before  she  could  make  redress.  And  these  fears  were  not 
groundless.  The  task  of  redress  seemed  more  difficult  as  she 
looked  at  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  letter  bore  the  date  of  its 
Hunmouth  stamping  conspicuously  on  its  face.  Had  the 
Ullbrig  office  had  the  stamping  of  its  own  letters,  how  easy 
it  would  have  been  to  re-stamp  over  the  old  postmark.  But 
coming  and  going,  all  the  letters  were  stamped  in  Hunmouth. 
Oh,  why  hadn't  Government  trusted  them  with  the  stamping  of 
their  own  ?  So  much  better  it  would  have  been— so  much  better. 
Yet  since  there  was  no  possibility  of  altering  the  tell-tale  post- 
mark, what  was  to  be  done?  If  she  took  the  letter  as  it 
was  ...  he  might  remark  the  date,  remember  having  come 
upon  her  when  she  was  reading  something,  remember  having 
seen  her  put  something  hurriedly  into  her  pocket,  remember 
her  confusion  when  he  asked  whether  there  was  any  letter  for 
him  .  .  .  piece  it  all  together  and  learn  that  she'd  robbed 
him. 

And  till  he  got  this  letter  ...  he  would  stay  at  Cliff 
Wrangham. 

And  there  might  be  other  things  in  it  besides. 

Money,  for  instance.  Notes  that  She  wanted  him  to  put  into 
the  bank  for  her.  That  made  Pam  feel  very  ill.  Notes- 
bank-notes  !  Those  would  mean  transportation  ...  or 
something,  for  life,  wouldn't  they  ?  The  kitchen  felt  of  a 
sudden  so  small  and  hot  and  cell-like  that  she  could  bear  it  no 
:sj:;j^cr.  oiic  aiip^cQ  Out  icvcribniy  iiilo  liic  garden.  J  here, 
among  the  potatoes  and  cabbages  she  made  a  turn  or  two,  but 
it  was  such  an  unusual  thing  for  her  to  do,  and  she  was  so 
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afraid  lost  its  strangeness  might  set  other  eyes  to  industry  con- 
cernin;^  her  altered  state,  that  the  fear  that  had  driven  her  out 
drove  her  in  again.  Back  she  came  from  under  the  burning 
sun  into  the  stewpot  of  a  kitchen.  And  there,  all  at  once, 
she  heard  a  horrible  .sound  from  overhead  that  stunned  her 
intelligence  like  a  cruel  box  on  the  ears.  The  next  moment 
she  was  racing  up  the  little  twisted  staircase  with  the  horrid 
stealth  and  the  concentrated  purpose  of  a  tigress.  To  her  bed- 
room she  fled  on  swift,  noiseless  feet;  couched  by  the  door  for 
a  moment  to  make  sure,  and  prepare  her  spring,  and  pounced 
in  terrible  silence  upon  the  curved  figure  of  the  postmasterV 
daughter,  on  her  knees  by  the  faul  drawer  of  the  wardrobe. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

"What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  she  panted  breathlessly. 

"  Lawks  lass  "  The  figure  of  Miss  Morland  si-rang  upward 
like  a  startled  Jack-in-the  box  and  caught  at  the  open  drawer 
to  prevent  an  overbalancement  on  to  her  back  "What  a 
start  ye  gied  me,  comin'  in  on  a  body  like  that.  Y'  oueht  to 
ad  more  sense.     Ah  thought  ye  wor  far  enough  " 

"  You  have  .  no  r.yht  here,"  Pam  said,  desperately 
trying  to  justify  her  entrance.  "  This  is  my  room.  You  have 
no  right  in  my  room.  What  are  you  doing  in  that  drawer? 
You  ought  to  have  .  .  .  asked  my  permission." 

For  a  moment  Miss  Morland's  face  was  a  kaleidoscope  of 
conflictmg  emotions.  Her  mind  apparently  was  in  such  rapid 
progress  that  her  words  couldn't  descend,  like  passengers  at 
the  door  of  a  railway  carriage,  until  the  train  had  sufficiently 
slowed  up.  ' 

"  Oh,  mah  wod  !  "  she  ejaculated,  rising  to  her  feet  at  length 
in  rare  display  of  dudgeon,  and  wiping  the  unworthy  lint  of 
Pam  s  carpet  off  her  knees  as  though  it  were  contamination. 

Ihings  IS  come  tiv  a  pretty  state  when  ah've  to  ask  ye 
whether  ye  ve  ganned  an'  pulten  mah  red  petticawt  i'  your 
drawer  by  mistake.  Mah  wod.  they  'ave  an'  all.  Ye  mud 
think  a  body  wanted  to  rob  ye.     What's  come  tiv  ye  ?  " 

Even  now,  with  that  fatal  drawer  thrown  open,  and  the  signs 
of  runimaging  visible  about  the  surface,  Pam  dared  not  retreat 
from  her  standpoint.  (Oh,  my  Heaven !  it  wasn't  her  stand- 
point at  all.  She  hadn't  made  it.  Hadn't  wished  it.  Up  till 
now  Lmma  had  had  the  run  of  this  room  unchallenged.  But 
J-am  was  but  a  poor,  unresisting  tool  in  the  hands  of  her  terror.) 
cu  ^  J^!-  ^'^*^  ^'"™*  permission  lo  continue  the  search, 
bhe  daredn  t  say  she  was  sorry.  She  daredn't  abate  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  her  loathsome  simulated  indignation.  She  couldn't 
breathe  until  that  drawer  was  safely  shut. 

"  If  you  had  asked  me  .  .  ."  she  began. 

"Ah  don't  want  to  ask  y*-  no^t."  Miss  Morland  said 
contemptuously.     "  Ye  tell  me  nowt  bud  lies." 

Pam's  lip  quivered  with  fear  and  reproach.     How  much 
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did  Emma  suspect  ?     How  much  did  she  know  ?   How  much 
had  she  seen  ? 

"  You  have  no  right  ...  to  say  that,  I  think,  Emma,"  she 
protested. 

It  was  less  a  protest  than  a  tremulous  feeler,  to  sound 
the  depths  of  Emma's  knowledge.  But  she  quaked  for 
results. 

"No,  ah  en't,"  Miss  Morland  acquiesced,  with  the  terrible 
force  of  agreement  that  means  so  much  dissent.  "Ah  s'd 
think  ye  was  just  comin'  upstairs  to  get  yersen  washed  again, 
when  ye  dropped  o'  me." 

"  I  will  look  for  the  petticoat  ...  if  you  wish,"  Pam  ofTered 
humbly.  "  But  I  don't  think  it's  here.  Which  one  did  you 
say  it  was,  Emma  ?  " 

"Ah  didn't  say  it  was  onny  un,"  Miss  Morland  declared, 
repudiating  the  olive  branch.  "  Ah  dou't  want  ye  to  look  for 
owt.  Ah'll  do  wit'oot  petticawt  sin'  ah'm  not  fit  to  be  trusted. 
Ay,  an'  ye  needn't  trust  me.  Ah  don't  trust  you.  Ah  know 
very  well  ye're  agate  o'  seummut  ye'd  for  shame  to  he  fun' 
(found)  out  in.  Where's  watter  ye  washed  i'  this  mornin' 
before  dinner?  An'  'oo's  been  lisgin'  (lying)  o'  t'  bed?  Cat, 
ah  s'd  think.  Folks  isn't  blind  if  ye  think  they  are.  .  ,  .  Noo, 
get  yersen  washed  agen.     Ah'm  about  tired  o'  ye." 

At  which  Miss  Morland  slammed  to  the  drawer  peremptorily 
with  her  knee,  and  flounced  past  Pam  in  a  fine  show  of  injured 
pride  and  indignation.  And  Pam  never  questioned  the  justice 
of  her  wrath.  Emma  was  right  to  be  angry.  Pam  had  treated 
her  shamefully,  shamefully,  shamefully.  Oh,  never  did  she 
think  in  the  hours  of  her  happiness  that  she  would  ever  have 
come  to  treat  Emma  like  this.  To  suspect  her ;  to  appro.ich 
upon  her  uy  stealth  ;  to  use  harsh  words  to  her ;  to  offend 
her  so  needlessly  and  so  cruelly. 

All  the  same,  as  soon  as  the  feet  of  the  postmaster's 
daughter  had  departed  downstairs,  telling  the  nle  of  their 
indignation  loudly  to  every  step  on  the  way  and  banging 
it  into  the  door  at  the  bottom,  the  girl  dropped  on  her  knees, 
opened  the  drawer  anew,  and  commenced  to  examine  the 
depth  and  nature  of  Emma's  exploration.  Heart,  soul,  and 
body,  suspicion  now  was  eating  her  up  piecemeal.  With  the 
lapse  of  her  own  trust  she  trusted  nobody.  Carefully  she 
turned  up  the  articles  one  by  one,  to  see  how  far  signs  of 
recent    disturbance    extended.     Thank    goodness,    they   were 
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tl  l'"l'  TJ^"f'-  ^^^'^   ^'■^''^f  »"d   reawakened   misery) 
nat  as  she  had  laid  it.  ""■-■ci); 

But  this  incident  had  shaken  Pam's  nerve.  Her  faith  in 
the  room  was  shattered,  and  in  agony  of  spirit  she  cast  he" 
eye  about  on  all  s.des  of  her  to  decide  where  now  she  could 
best  deposit  this  horrid  possession.     Thoughts  of  sewin</  it 

otur?ed't  her""?r'n^"'  "^^""«  '^   —  ^'Trea 
occurred   to   her.      But  all   sorts   of  dreadful   things   mi^Mit 

happen.     She   might    fall ;    she    might   faint ;    some    sudden 

accident  might  overtake  her ;  she  might  drop  down  dead  even 

^^h  r^/K-'"  ''"^  r^?"'^'  "''^^'  ''"  °P«"  her  dress-body  and 
exhume  this  frightful  secret  from  its  shallow  grave.  To  such 
an  extent  d.d  she  foresee  disaster  of  this  sort,  that  the  mere 
™mg  of  the  letter  seemed  a  courting  of  t.  It  was  Se 
shaking  her  fist  in  the  face  of  Providence 

And  then  of  a  sudden  she  bethought  herself.     In  the  front 
par  our  downstairs  was  a  little  inlaid  brass  and  mother-of-pear 
writmg-df.k  that   Father  Mostyn  had  given  her.     Once  she 
had  made  regular  use  of  it  for  such  small  writing  as  sKe  had 
but  now  never.     It  had  become  elevated  from  an  article  o 
use   to   an   article   of  household   adornment;    one   of  those 

iZrfr T'""'"''-  ^T^'''  ^'''^  '^hich  all  rustic  parlours 
abound.  To  open  it  almost  was  an  act  of  profanity!  except 
for  Pam.  Pam  had  one  or  two  little  treasures  of  a  pe-sonal 
na.ure  that  she  was  guarding  zealously,  and  the  houichold 
law  could  be  stretched  a  point  to  allow  her  a  sight  of  U  e  e 
possessions  from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  she  did  not  abuse 

acre^dTrlT;-       '"''  '^'''  T  "°  ^'^-^"^^  ^^en,  respect  of 
acred  tradition  was  as  good  us  any  key.     Nobody  had  ever 

hn  ?H  T  '?'  ?"'^  '^"^  ^''"^  «'""  its'sanctiflcation  Why 
should  they  look  now?  Down  to  the  front  parlour  she 
worked   her   way,    disguising  the   directness  of  her   journey 

0/  hei  tracks."'"^'''  '''^"  '"'"^''  ^°"'^""S^  ^"^  ^°"^"^'"«' 
It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  open  the  desk   but 

I'edtrintn  T  ''''"'  '^  ''^  ^°";  °^  ^^^  -^^"'^  kitchen,' th 
he.rd  ih       K     f  P"''^^"'  ^P'"*^^  '"  ^h«  meanwhile,  and  she 
n  .n  i    r''°,°'"'f  !^'  ^"^^'■S^-     There  was  no  time  to  dwell 

le  V  s  o'f  ^h??  f  'k'  'T''  .^°"«^''"^"t-     Between  the  t^o 
eaves  of  the  desk  she  thrust  it,  pushed  the  desk  back  into  its 

and  ni/lf' "'''''^''^"  "^'""  shepherdess  on  its  polished  top 
and  p.ckjng  up  the  crystal  letter  weight,  with  the  vivid  oictT; 
•  :  .-..uiiipun  in  cuiour.s  beneath  its  great  niagnifvine  eve 
er.grossed    herself    in    the   examination%f    this-her  fcadel 
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neck    and     b.irning    ears    turned     resolutely    towards     the 
doorway. 

For  some  moments,  standing  silent,  a  statue  of  guilt  sur- 
prised, with  lier  heart  turning  somersaults  inside  her  anc'  her 
voice  miles  away  had  it  been  called  upon — she  almost  believed 
that  the  schoolmaster  had  entered  the  parlour.  It  seemed  she 
was  conscious  of  his  presence  advancing  behind  her  ;  could 
feel  his  eyes  boring  through  and  through  her  like  live  coal. 
So  tense  was  her  feeling,  and  so  imperative  the  summons  of 
that  unseen  gaze,  that  in  sheer  self-defence  she  was  constrained 
to  lay  down  the  letter-weight  and  turn  round  quaveringly  to 
meet  her  accuser. 

But  there  was  none  to  meet.  The  room  was  empty  of  any 
but  herself.  For  all  she  knew,  the  whole  circumstance — from 
the  opening  of  the  kitchen  door  to  the  schoolmaster's  entrance 
— was  a  mere  fabrication  of  her  tortured  nerves.  And  now 
she  would  hav  liked  to  bring  forth  t'  f  desk  anew  and  do  her 
hiding  over  again  more  thoroughly,  but  she  dared  not,  lest  she 
might  be  disturbed  in  real  fact.  Minutes  she  waited  there, 
with  her  hand  on  her  bosom,  listening  for  the  selection  of  a 
moment  that  should  seem  propitious.  '■  Now,"  she  kept  urging 
herself;  and  "  now,"  "  now,"  "  now  !  " 

But  whenever  she  extended  an  arm  some  warning  voice 
within  her  cried  :  "  Wait  .  .  .  what  was  that  ?  "  At  times  it 
was  but  the  creaking  of  her  own  corset  ;  the  straining  of  her 
leather  belt ;  the  rustle  of  her  dress.  But  it  always  arrested 
her  sliort  of  her  intention ;  it  always  seemed  that  the  house 
woke  into  movement  the  minute  she  sought  to  revise  her 
work. 

And  last  of  all,  when  she  had  wasted  enough  favourable 
moments  for  the  doing  of  her  work  twenty  times  over,  she 
grew  frightened  that  this  continued  propitiousness  of  circum- 
stance was  too  good — like  summer  weather — to  last.  Every 
moment  now  must  see  its  break-up  and  dissolution  ;  every 
moment  added  to  her  risk.  And  in  this  she  was  right.  Of  a 
sudden  the  sewing-machine  stopped  with  a  premonitory  abrupt- 
ness, and  she  heard  its  i>wner  astir.  With  a  haunting  sense  of 
dejection  and  misery  for  what  she  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
Pam  whipped  from  the  room  back  to  the  little  clean  kitchen. 

And  the  moment  after  that,  her  chances  for  this  time 
present  were  ruthlessly  snatched  away  from  her.  The  post- 
master awoke  to  find  his  neck  and  his  left  arm  and  both  his 
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and  became  very  busy  all  at  once  on  his  little  bench.     Mrs. 
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>rorland  came  bustling  back  from  Fussitter's  and  said,  "  Good 
gracious !  yon  clock's  nivver  right."  Not  that  she  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  it  was,  but  as  a  kind  of  reproof  to  Time 
for  having  slipped  away  from  her  this  afternoon,  and  got  home 
so  much  in  advance  of  her. 

And  Emma  Morland  emerged  from  her  trying-on  room,  and 
came  into  the  httle  clean  kitchen,  apparently  searching  for 
somethmg,    and    resolutely  keeping  her  gaze  clear  of  Pam 
iam  knew  at  once  what  she  wanted.     It  was  not  anything 
that  eye  could  see  or  hands  could  lay  hold  of;  not  pins  or 
petticoats  or  needles  or  darning  thread.     It  was  counsel  and 
advice,  locked  up  so  securely  in  Pam's  own  deiin.nient  body 
and  because  of  her  conduct  this  afttrnoon,  the  girl  for  very 
shame  and  contrition  dared  not  offer  to  give  it.     She  besought 
Emmas  eye  with  a  pathetic,  supplicating  look  to  be  asked 
some  favour,  however  slight,  by  which  she  mi-ht  hope  to  work 
back  her  slow  v  /  into  Emma's  good  graces,   but  that  eye 
knew  Its  business  .o  a  hair's  breadth,  and  went  doggedly  about 
It  without  stumbling  into  the  least  collision. 

Last  of  all : 

.    "?.?/°"  .•  •  -/'^"^  "^e,  Emma?"  Pam  asked,  in  an  almost 
inaudible  voice  of  sorrow  and  repentance. 

"Eh  ?"  said  Emma  sharply,  turning  as  though  she  had  not 
right  y  heard,  and  could  not  imagine  what  possible  subject 
should  lead  Pam  to  address  her.     "  Did  ye  say  owt  ?  " 

'•Do  you  want  me,  Emma?"  Pam  begged  again  humbly. 

She  would  have  liked  to  throw  herself  at  Emma's  feet  and 
pluck  the  hem  of  Emma's  skirt,  and  cling  there  till  Emma 
poured  upon  her  the  benedictory  grace  of  forgiveness 

','  ^^h^,^^,^'*d  ah  want  ye  for  ?  "  Emma  asked  incomprohend- 
ingly.     "  Naw ;  ah  can  do  wi'oot  ye,  thanks." 

No ;  she  could  do  without  her,  thanks.  She,  who  had 
been  so  glad  to  have  Pam's  help  and  assistance  in  the  past  • 
who  had  never  done  a  stitch  on  her  own  account  wiihout 
discussing  It  first  with  Pam,  and  whom  Pam  had  always  loved 
to  iielp,  could  do  without  Pam  now.  Pam  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  her ;  was  no  longer  worthy  to  render  assistance 
No  longer,  for  very  shame,  would  she  be  able  to  enter  Emma's 
ittle  trying-on  room,  and  know  the  happiness  of  helpin-  •  no 
longer  be  able  to  enter  Emma's  own  heart  and  talk  with  her 
as  to  a  sister. 

It  was  all  ended.  The  lights  of  life  were  dmnuinu  r.,,^  ^p- 
oy  one  lue  the  hghts  of  Hunmouth  when  you  driVe  a°way 'from 
It  along  the  roadway  by  night.     Into  the  great  darkness  of 
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shame  she  was  journeying ;  it  seemed  all  the  old  landmarks 
were  being  left  behind  her.  In  a  strange  land  she  would 
soon  find  herself.  She  was  on  its  borders  now — but  a  twist  of 
the  road,  and  her  old  life  would  be  for  ever  lost  to  her. 

And  then  suddenly  a  vivid  flash  of  resolution  shot  out  and 
pierced  her  darkness  with  golden  purpose,  like  a  shaft  of 
sunlight  into  the  dense  b_art  of  a  thicket.  Why  should  she 
go  on  suffering  like  this  ?  Why  should  she  go  on  bearing  her 
shameful  burden  of  secrecy  and  silence  round  all  these  tortuous 
paths  and  byways  of  indecision  ?  If  she  had  an  aching  tooth, 
would  she  tramp  through  the  wet  and  the  wind  in  ceaseless 
rounds,  of  which  the  dentist  was  the  fixed  centre?  This  very 
night  she  would  lake  the  letter  up  to  the  Cliff  and  leave  it 
at  Dixon's.  Let  him  think  of  her  as  he  would.  It  was  better 
to  bear  honourable  open  pain  than  ignominious  secret  torture. 
The  simplicity  of  the  resolve  came  upon  her  like  a  revelation. 
To  think  she  could  have  been  beating  about  the  threshold  of 
this  decision  so  long  without  the  courage  to  enter.  But  that 
is  always  the  way.  When  the  pain  of  the  tooth  first  takes  us 
we  submit  to  its  suffering.  It  is  only  when  it  has  broken  our 
spirit  that  we  are  driven  on  weak  legs  to  the  fatal  brass  plate, 
and  bemoan  the  many  hours  of  wasted  anguish  that  might 
have  been  saved  had  we  made  use  of  the  true  light  when  it 
first  illuminated  us. 

Alas  !  Pam  was  not  at  the  dentist's  yet,  and  there  was  still 
more  suffering  for  her  in  that  aching  molar  of  crime. 


-J^ 


CHAPTER   XLIV 

drrimlTa,f "  Tf  'I  '^?  "^"'^  ^^"  ^"  preparation  for  the 
<ie)arlmg  mail      1  l,e  kettle  commenced  lo  throb  uoon  the 
red  embers  of  the  little  kitcheti  fire,  and  pushinrou    i  "  ithe 
volume   of  steam  through    its    pursed   lips,    appeare^^^^ 
wh.sthng  !,ght.hearte.lly  at  the  immediateVrospict  of  ,he  cup 

runic  ot  the  cups  and  saucers  and  tea-spoons  :  gladsome  tea- 
tab^  music,  heard  at  four  o'clock  on  k  hot  summe"  dav 
With  ,ts  queer  cracked  thirds  and  minor  int  rvalTTnd  faut?; 
d,a  onics.  James  Mask.ll  rattled  up  to  the  Post  Office  door 
a-r  over  the  great  round  cobbles,  and  tying  t.^  r.ins  un 
-  OOP,  stunulated  hot  and  dusty'  ietter-bringers  to    rant£ 

dVartt^e^  ""'  '""^  "'"  ^^^^   ^^  ^^   -   ^he   point   "f 
'•  Ah°«'H^^";r  "^'"'l^r^  ^'^  ''''"  •■"""'"'  'f  3h'm  to  tek  it." 

u  v/'  ^""l^,''  y^ ''  *^'«  to  mek  use  o'  yer  legs." 
Noo,  ah  m  just  away  an'  all,  so  ye  know." 

r„  f^'^"';°"'  ^'  ^^""'^  '"^>ta'io".  he  retired  to  partake  of  a 
cup  of  smoking  tea  on  the  Post  Office  counter-that  reannerred 
.mmediately  upon  his  forehead  in  the  forn>  of  ^buS^and 
doubling  up  plum-bread  and  butter  by  laying  kfla    on  hi^ 

uTwr'hif  m'  '.H  "  ^"'  ^'°^'"e  ^''  ha;.d'u;oii  it  sl".ped 

letter      Fvit   '"^"^^^ /^ 'T'^''    ^'    "^'^y    ^'    post  u.'/  a 

t     tn    I    r  ^  ""J"  ^"'^  '^'"  ^'^  «^^^  his  tea-cup  a  vigorous 

Pes    Offi    '  "P  '^'i"?"  '"  "•  =^"^  d^«i"g  to  the  door  tfX 

bea^r?on  i'tfh'""'^  '^'  ''''''  "P  ^"'^  '^"^'^  ^^^  '^'^'tant  letter 
uearers  on  its  horizon. 

from  afar.         Ow  much  longer  div  ye  think  ah  s'il  wait  fur 

rS  ^\  1°"'   ^''°^'  ^"'  *h  don't   care,"    Dingwall    Tackscn 
responded  irreverently.  *'  J-^^KScn 

"'  Don't  yf?"   cW^..k^,l  tu,. . 

"  M-,«7  '-'tV-      '^'-•-■-•-'  -"f  pwiiiiian,  -Aiui  sudden  ire. 

'^Ah^nofe;tey''^'°"  '^^"''^^  ^^"^  ^'  ^'"^'  ^«"^«  ^^^'«^ 
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"  Ay,  bud  ye'U  know  if  ah  get  'old  on  ye."  James  Maskill 
cried  ihreateninply,  shaking  a  doubled  fist  like  a  great  red 
brick  at  him,  and  as  heavy.  "  An'  ye"i  c;ire  too.  Ye  dommed 
saucy  young  divvlc. ' 

"(iie  ower  swc'erm',"  cried  Ding  Jackson,  as  loudly  as  he 
couM.  He  almost  twisted  his  interior  in  the  effort  to  publish 
the  postman's  offt-nce  throughout  Ullbrig.  "  Feyihur,  James 
Maskili's  sweeiin'  at  me." 

"  Ay,  ye  sewd  try  an'  curb  your  tongue,  Jaames,"  the 
P'istmaster  counselled  him  as  he  scowled  bark  to  his  tea  cup. 
"  It's  a  'asty  membe-  wi'  .ill  on  us,  an'  stans  i'  need  o'  bridlin'." 

"Aii'll  bridle  'im,  said  James  morosely,  stirring  up  the 
sugar  again,  this  time  like  the  dregs  of  discord.  "...  When 
ah  get  'im.  An'  ah  know  very  well  where  ah  can  leet  of  'im  " 
(aliglit  on  him). 

At  other  times  this  wicked  conduct  of  James's  would  have 
grieved  and  disappointed  Pam,  particularly  in  face  of  his 
recent  struggles  and  improvements,  but  to-day  she  felt  no 
right  to  be  grieved.  Indeed,  this  sin  seemed  so  incon'iider- 
able  by  the  side  of  her  own  that  she  envied  the  postman  his 
comparative  state  of  sinlessness.  To  call  somebody  a  "  devil  " 
(which  Ding  Jackson  undoubtedly  was,  at  any  time  that  you 
used  the  appellation  to  him  ;  morning,  noon,  or  night),  what  was 
that  ?  But  to  steal  something  from  somebody  who'd  been 
year  best  friend.  To  be  a  thief.  She  knew  by  her  sorrows 
what  that  vvns.  And  James  Maskill  had  been  reproved 
and  shamed  and  corrected  for  the  one,  while  she,  for  the  other 
— that  could  have  senl  her  to  prison  and  shamed  her  before 
Ullbrig  for  ever — she  was  here,  acting  the  saintly  hypocrite. 

Oh,  no  !  Whatever  James  Maskill  did  now  she  could  never 
reprove  him.  The  very  worst  that  his  temper  could  do  would 
always  be  above  that  level  to  which,  through  her  sheer  sinful 
tendency,  she  had  sunk.  James  would  never  steal.  James 
would  never  be  a  thief.  From  that  hour  forth  she  looked  up 
to  James  M  tskiil  with  a  new-born  reverence  and  respect,  as  to 
one  whose  iite  was  pure  and  hallowed. 

"  Thank  ye,"  said  the  hallowed  one,  thrusting  the  cup  and 
saucer  and  plati*  tlirou  :h  the  kitchen  door,  and  holding  them 
there  until  he  siiould  feel  himself  relie\ed  of  them. 

"You're  very  weleome,  James,"  Pam  answered  him,  in  the 
softest  voice  that  was  le!t  to  her.  Even  her  voice,  it  seemed, 
Wa5  uc».\>rnin^  naro  3.0'!  siutUi  aiiQ  rXiCiuiiiC  in  tiiC5C  Uiiys,  lo 
match  her  soul.     '*\Vill  you  have  any  more?'* 

"  No,  ah  j'll  'a  my  tea  when  ah  get  back,"  the  hillowed  ^ne 
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responded  ;  and  in  a  lower  tone,  according  to  custom 
th  re  owt  at  ah  can  do  for  ye  o'  my  way  ?  " 

Dear,  faithful,  honest,  good-hearted  fellow  !  How  he  loved 
her,  lam  told  herself  bitterly.  How  he  trusted  her,  vile 
character  that  she  was.  How  his  goodness  ought  to  stimulate 
and  strengthen  her  o^^n,  and  draw  her  back,  if  so  might  be. 
to  the  old  paths  she  had  trodden  once. 

"No,  thank  you,  James,"  she  said  after  a  pause-in  «hich 
James  only  imagined  she  was  trying  to  think  of  something. 
Not  to-night  ?  "  said  the  Iiallowed  one 

'•Not  to-night  .  .  .  thank  you,"  Pam  told  him. 

If  a  kiss  wxjuld  have  been  any  good  to  him  ...  and  he'd 
asked  for  it,  he  would  have  got  it  then.     Poor  James  '     Lost 
a  kiss  because  he  never  dreamed  of  thinking  it  would  be  there 
or  asking  on  the  off  chance. 

"Ahm  still  •  .  .  tryin'  my  best,"  he  assured  Pam,  round 
the  door-post.       Ah'm  not  same  man  ah  was,  bud  that  d  . 
Dmgwall,  ah  mean,  gets  better  o'  me  yet.     Ah  know  ah  s'li 
not  be  right  while  ah've  fetched   'im  a  bat  across  'is  lugs, 
u    Ir-in"^""^'  '^"^yy°""«  •  •  •  ^°^-     S'^d  ah've  not  gidden 

He  had  not  given  up  trying.     And  she-was  she  trying  ? 

Oh,  James,  James,  James  !  After  many  days  you  are 
bringing  back  her  soul's  bread  to  her.  Pray  that  she  feed 
upon  It  and  be  strong.     She  needs  it. 

"Good-neet,"  said  James. 

"  Good-night,  James,"  said  Pam. 

The  postman  raised  his  voice. 

"Good-neet,  Emma." 

"Goodnea,  Jaames  iMaskil!,"  Emma  responded 

"  Good-neet,  Missis  Morland." 

"Good-neet,  Jim  lad." 

"Good-neet,  agen,"  James  said  to  the  postmaster. 

"Neet,  James.  Ye'll  'ev  another  nice  jonney,"  the  post- 
master told  him. 

"Ay,  nect's  about  best  part  o'  day,  noo,"  James  responded. 

He  took  up  the  bag,  and  lingering,  cast  one  extra  "  Good- 
neet  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  door-post  once  more  in 
his  second  and  softer  voice.  It  didn't  seem  for  anybody  in 
particular,  but  more  as  though  he  had  it  to  spare,  and  mi^htas 
hniL.!fl„".;.^.'I^^   Post  Office  as  anywhere.      Pani's  voice, 

■■,''.  ^^.~'Si--"eu  acceptance  of   it  from   wiihin,   with  the 

grateful  inflection  for  a  very  welcome  gift. 

"Ay,   good-neet,"   baid   the   postman,  giving   her  another 
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forthwith  ;  and  after  hesitating  on  the  impulse  of  a  third, 
hardened  his  m..uth,  s'.vung  the  h:v^  off  the  counter  by  us 
narrow  neck,  luiiKeo  out  into  the  lurid  sunlight,  pulled  the 
cart  down  to  meet  him,  sprang  into  his  place,  said  "Gee  "  and 
M,  and  was  round  the  brewer's  corner  in  a  twinkling,  leavinc 
goldtn  clouds  behind  him.  ^ 

And  as  s.-on  as  tea  was  over  and  the  things  were  cleared, 
and  the  house  commenced  to  slip  into  its  peaceful  evening 
mood,  she  set  her  plans  in  motion  for  the  carrying  out  of  her 
resolve.     Viewing  the  recent  disc  redit  into  which  her  washing 
had   fallen  with   Miss  Morland,  it   required   all   her  nerve  to 
brace  herself  for  a  visit  of  this    nature   to   the   bright    bed- 
room overlooking  the  garden  ;  but  stealing  a  moment  when 
Kmma  was  absent,  she  did  it,  changed  her  light  dress  for  a 
darker  of  navy  blue,  ami  descended,  prei)ared  to  receive  all 
hmmas  .scorn  now  that  it  could  no  longer  deter  her  from  her 
intemion.     But  Emma  was  nowhere  visible  wiien  she  re.u  hed 
ground-lloor  again  :  her  accumulated  reserves  of  meekness  and 
ch?    ty  had  been  vainly  stored.     And  now  her  first  object  was 
to  secure  the  letter.     She  reconnoitred  the  rooms  once  more, 
with  the  end  tl.at  she  mi-ht  possess  herself  of  it,  and  hold  it  in 
readiness  for  the  first  suitable  u.oment  that  miuht  offer  her  a 
charice   ot    departure  without    being  seen.      Such  departure 
would  not  be  yet,  of  cuurse.     It  would  not  be  till  the  dusk 
was  well  fallen,  and  the  moon  o.i  the  rise.     Until  that  time 
there  was  always  the  fear  of  couiing  into  collision  wit!,  the 
Spawer  about  Dixon's  farmstead.     Above  a!!,  she  must  avoid 
that.      And   meanwhile,    the  letter  must   be  in  her  keeping 
against  all  chance  that  the  one  moment  most  favourable  to 
departure  in  all  other  respects  should  be  the  least  favourable 
for  the  procurement  of  the  letter  itself. 

To  her  <  onsternation  and  dismay,  she  found  that  the  parlour 
tho-gh  she  had  imagined  it  to  be  unoccupied  when  she 
listened  outside  the  door,  was  held  in  the  hands  of  the  school- 
master. He  was  seated,  reading  deeply  at  the  round  table, 
w-ith  his  elbows  on  the  edge  and  his  hands  over  his  ears,  when 
she  wavered  upon  the  threshold.  This  first  frustration  cast  a 
terrible  shadow  over  her.  She  did  not  know  where  to  go  to 
keep  vigil.  If  she  dailitd  too  openly  about  the  liouse,  there 
was  ever  the  <iread  that  it  might  involve  her  awkwardly  with 
one  member  or  other,  and  rob  her  of  her  chance  a  second 
time,  just  at  the  very  moment  that  the  schoolmaster  should 
ut  Vr^  "^''^"^  '  '^'^'''  ^"^PP^^ently  he  had  not  heard  her  push 
the  halfoptn  door  and  stop  dead  upon  the  outer  mat,  for  he 
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fn'^^lT'^V^'f '1   ^','-  '\"'^-       ^'^J^'^^d   ^"^    '^"^ioUS,  She-   Stoic 

back  to  the  little  kitchen  and  twisted  her  knuckles  by  the 

h"ro";sTnSr./''-"  ^'r'^  l'^P^"'"8  ^''^-^^  reflcct.ve  of 
her  o^M  sinking  gloom,  from  here  the  postmasters  approach- 
mg  steps  drove  her  into  the  second  kitchen.  From  t hi  second 
kitchen  the  sound  of  Emma  M.^rland,  humming  T  In  tune 
severely  through  her  tightened   lips,  and  advancing   by  "he 

pushed    her    advance-up   the   corkscrew   staircase    for    the 
icrnnd  time  this  night. 

"Where's  Pam?"   Mi^s   Morland  inquired  acutely  of  the 
postmaster,  when  she  entered-not  tlv^.t    she  wa     in  act  ve 
uirsu.t  or  need  o(  her.  but  that  the  g.rls  absences  now  were 
'  Fn^  source  of  suspicious  inquiry  and  speculation. 
Lnt    ye   seed    'er?"   the    postmaster    asked    innorentiv 
Shes  nobbut  just  this  moment   0  me  oot  o'  kuchen  an' 
canned  upstairs. '  *" 

ear  to  their  solicitudes  concerning  her  whereabouts  Once 
upon  a  time  she  told  herself  while  she  did  it.  she  would  ne  e? 
have  istened  to  anything  that  anybody  said,  whether  she  had 
been  the  subject  of  it  or  not.  But  noi.  listening  seemed  ^a" 
0  her  natural  defence;  she  listened  wth  noTnteresT  in  ^the 
h".g  heard,  except  only  as  a  means  for  her  own  intdl  gei^ce 
an<  safety.  At  the  first  sound  of  words  her  suspicious  eSTas 
up  like  a  cat's  at  the  chattering  of  birds  "^  ear  was 

'.mtn  into  her  bedroom  once  more  by  Mrs.  Morland      Then 
when  calm  had  been  restored  to  the  recently  ruffle-d  Srmosphere 
0    the  post  house,  and  it  was  possible  to  probe  by  ear  to  the 
termost  corners  ot  .t.  she  slipped  out  a  cautious  head  chose 

entlv'^'"''  ""^.  ''"■'  ^°^'"  '^y  ''>«  ^'""^^y  ^^aircase      Very 
fin     rV^'P'-T'  "T  ''''  parlour  door  wkli  her  cushioned 
entlv'        ^S^'  •  •  ■  ^'",'>  ^'^"^'y'  J"^'  ^"  ^hat  she 
Ah'*!  ■  ■  ■  ^      ^  ■  •  •  ^""''^  "'^'^  *  glimpse. 

shd I'^nr  JfiriC^I^V^-^-^^'d.'  ^.»  -^  once,  like  a  walnut- 
in  a  trir^""-  ho'lHi'r^ru'''"'  ,  .^ '*'^^^"*"^'*>  "P  the  stairs  again 
over     hi  \  ^  ^^/  P''''P"a^'ng  heaa  and  listening  terribly 

over  the   banni.ters   for   the   sounds    that   should   procllim 
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discovery  cf  her  attetn|)t.  But  none  rame.  Baffled,  goaded 
with  desire,  half-crying  with  fear  of  her  enterprise's  failure,  and 
yet  unable  to  cry  becau-c  she  lacked  the  tears  to  cry  with, 
btinu'  only  able  to  pull  painful  faces ;  desperate  to  achieve  her 
jiurpose  and  terrified  with  her  own  desperation,  she  was  up 
and  down  the  staircase  after  this  a  dozen  times;  back  into  her 
bedroom,  listening  at  the  head  of  the  corkscrew  stairs  ;  holding 
her  ear  t(j  every  point  of  the  compass.  But  never  dared  she 
essay  entrance  of  the  parlour.  That  door,  just  ajar  on  its 
hinges,  held  her  m-'re  efTectuiUy  at  bay  than  had  it  been 
bolted  with  great  bolts  and  locked  and  barred.  Dusky  night 
descended,  the  time  was  getting  ripe  for  her  ]urpose  .  .  .  and 
still  she  lacked  the  letter. 

Then  the  greater  terror  out-terrorised  the  lesser.  Ftar  of 
what  the  consequences  might  be  should  she  not  achieve  her 
pur[)ose  tonight  drove  he"-  downstairs  for  the  last  time,  and 
into  the  parlour.  With  an  air  of  reckless  innocence  that 
pretends  it  has  nothing  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of,  she  pushed 
the  door  wide  and  strode  into  the  room.  In  the  simulation  of 
guiltlessness  her  hearing  for  the  moment  was  almost  deiiant,  as 
though  she  were  braced  for  going  into  some  hated  presence. 
And  indeed,  for  all  the  assuring  silence  of  the  parlour,  she 
advanced  with  the  full  exfiectation  of  seeing  the  schoolmaster's 
figure  looming  forth  from  the  table,  with  his  hands  to  his  ears 
and  his  back  to  her,  as  he  had  been  on  her  first  arrival.  But 
no  black  shadow  interposed  itself  between  her  and  the  window; 
the  chair  was  empty  ;  the  room  was  void.  Gone  all  this  while. 
.  .  .  Ana  she  in  her  terror  had  been  letting  the  precious 
moments  slip  through  her  fingers  like  water.  Her  heart,  in 
spite  of  the  misery  of  her  lost  opportunities,  gave  a  great 
hound  of  exultation  when  it  found  the  way  of  its  purpose 
clear. 

She  sprang  across  the  room  and  laid  hold  of  the  desk.  The 
I)leasure  of  feeling  it  in  her  possession  again  after  all  her 
dividing  anguish  ;  this  union  of  purpose  with  opportunity  ; 
this  path  unto  righteousness — were  more  glorious  than  untold 
riches.  Tremulously  .she  deposed  the  china  shepherdess,  and 
opening  the  desk  thrust  in  her  feverish  fingers. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 
A  great  sinkin;^;,  swaying  sickness  seized  her. 

The  letter  was  not  there. 
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The  letter  was  not  there. 

of  d.scmJI^v  V?'k'1  ^'''^'  "^  "'  >'"""?•  **^^"  '^'  «"^  sl'^^^k 
both  tnH  ^.  ^'*^   "'  .^'y  '"''*'   '>^"^'  ''''*-'  ^'^^   ^e^^elf  wth 

both  hands  to  rummage  the  contents  of  the  desk,  as  though 
sheer  frenzy  of  desj.eration  alone  could  restore  t  ,  her  th^ 
.tS  ^^^ '°^K  Scarcely  even  did  she  regard  the  object 
hat  her  delvmg  brought  to  the  surface,  but  dug  and  tore  at 
unr,.onin"'t  *  ^^''nd.  consuming  energy  that  rwealed  the 
unrtasonmg  horror  of  her  mind  ;  turning  and  rcturnm"  and 
overturning  ;  now  above,  now  below  ;  selecting  each  ^tlung 
seemingly  with  the  prefixed  idea  to  reject  ^ 

It  was  not  there.     The  letter  that  all  her  life  and  honour 
hnng  upon,  that  she  had  thought  to  place  there  with  her  own 

trarf^f";?'  "n  ?>f'«  ^'  '''''  S^"^-  ^^"'  ^'^^  ^'°'  ^«>"»i"  =» 
riKfr.^1^;  .  1^  "°?''  "P°"  ^"  ^^"^  ^"d  knees,  she  sought 
d  vtr  h  ^u''f '"^  '^'  '^'P^'  "''h  passionate  solicitude  to 
dd.ver  her  the  letter  that  was  not  hers-as  though  it  were  a 
great  rough-coated  beast  that  she  was  coaxing. 

UDon  hlr''%r  \  hands  and  knees,  the  schoolmaster  came 
upon  her.     Through  the  thick  walls  of  her  engrossment  she 
never  heard  h.m  ;  care  she  had  thrown  to  the  winds. 
f..7  a..h''°P'"^/",'^  T^'^S'  and  peering  over  the  floor  in  the 

w  r&  i!'"^  '^r'''  '^^  "*  '■°''  ^^^  ^'''  '''"e  the  shadow  that 
Hatched  her.     It  said  no  word  at  the  moment  of  her  rising 

a  nhlntnm  '''w^'"!'^  '^'  '°'"  "f^^'"^^'  '''^^  ^  f^*"'  exhalation, 
^.fr.  5*1'^^  continued  her  vaporous  ascent  through 

ne  ceiling  and  through  the  bedroom  ceiling  above  that  and 
throuoh  th«  red-tiled  roof,  and  forth  into  the  great  eternitrof 
dissolution  and  nothingness,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  out  of 
keeping  with  the  strange  slow  spiritualitv  of  her  risin<r      All 

her  ^hor?J^^u'^'  °J  ^"  ''"''^'  ^°°'^d  before  that  presence  ; 
ner  body,  that  had  been  so  assiduous  in  its  enterpnse,  froze 
suddenly  to  ice ;  the  very  life  seemed  to  have  been  smitten  cm 

u„j,""r    ';'"    ';="b   Du.  iHc  last  mubcuiar  relaxation  of  a 

body  from  which  the  soul  had  fled. 

"-Are  you  .  .  .  looking  for  something?"  the  'hnrjow  asked 
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her,  after  a  teniljle  moment's  silenrc,  when  the  girl's  guilty 
heart  seemed  iry-nj;  to  cry  aloud  and  betray  her. 

It  was  the  old  schoolmaster's  voice  that  uttered  the  question ; 
the  ii>,'ht,  hoarse  whisper  that  seemed  to  strangle  his  throat  in  the 
uttiranre  like  a  drawn  cord.  And  it  was  the  old  sch.jol- 
master's  fi^'iire  that  wa-ted  upon  her  answer;  the  remorseless, 
condemnatory  iij;ure  with  its  hands  to  its  collar,  that  always, 
whatever  she  di  I,  threw  her  in  the  wrong.  All  their  inter- 
vening relations  seemed  cut  out  and  done  away  with.  They 
were  hark  again,  splicing  their  lives  at  the  point  where  these 
had  br(;ken  off  on  that  memorable  night  in  the  kitchen. 
He  was  above  her  once  more,  on  the  great  high  judgment 
seaf,  and  she  .  .  down  here— a  poor,  frail,  inLonsequential 
smner— struggled  and  wrestled  in  the  bondage  of  silence  before 
him. 

'' I  ?  "  She  spoke  in  an  unsteady  voice,  all  blown  to  pieces 
with  short  breaths,  as  thou.'h  she  had  been  running  fast  and 
far.  "  No.  no  !  Only  something  that  I  .  .  .  that  I  ...  I 
thought  I'd  droi)ped.  Nothing  at  all  .  .  .  thank  you.  It 
doesn't  matter." 

She  wanted  to  pass  him  quickly  on  the  strength  of  that 
denial -a  he  on  the  Uvc  of  itself— and  get  away  somewhere, 
to  her  bedroom  au.iin,  before  he  could  riuestion  her  funher ; 
but  he  stood  there  without  moving,  as  he  had  stood  in  the 
moonlight,  and  she  dared  not  advance.  She  had  the  fear 
within  her  that  he  might  yield  her  no  place. 

I' You  .  .  .  will  not  find  it  on  the  floor,"  he  told  her. 

"  I  don't  .  .  .  know  what  you  mean,"  she  found  strength  to 
say— but  only  just. 

'•  The  letter,"  he  answered.     "You  are  looking  for  a  letter." 

In  dead  silence,  like  an  executioner's  axe,  the  charge  fell, 
and  sermed  to  sever  her  anguished  head  of  evasion  at  one  sharp 
blow  from  its  trembling  trunk.  She  had  no  power  for  strugg- 
ling now  ;  her  life  of  tortured  anticipation  and  mental  activity 
was  at  an  end.  It  was  only  a  poor,  soulless,  quivering  girl's 
body  that  the  schoolmaster  had  in  front  of  him.  He  might 
bend  and  bruise  it  as  he  listed  ;  it  should  show  him  no 
resistance. 

"It  was  a  letter  you  were  looking  for, '  he  ta.xed  her  again, 
his  voice  gaining  severity,  it  seemed,  from  her  admissive 
silence,  as  though  he  meant  forcing  her  to  confess  with  her 

lips  what  she  had  hnnpd  tn  }m  ht>r  <:i]an^a  e-,..  r^^  u^r 

■ ..  .,  ■      -•- —  ■■  •- '7  ■•-•'  "-"• 

...  Have  you  .  .  .  got  it?  "  she  inquired,  in  a  dry,  empty 
whisper.  ' 
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Had  she  spoken  the  words  ^^i^h  a  hollow  reed  under  her 
l.ps  the  tone  would  have  been  no  more  empty.  ''" 

"Ins  safe,"  he  srid.  ' 

.,  n^fi"^    ^""}e'hing    in    the    malicious    utterance,    something 
s..mfica„   of  exultation  for  a  victory  unfairly  cc.„e  by  reveaS 

hid  cX  I'nto  t'h"'  "'.'■'"■  "''^  'y  ^^^'  abo'minable'm^rns" 
nau  come  into  the  man  s  possession 

into  tus  face  as  though  ,t  were  a  glove  from  the  hand  of 
niitra^^ed  honour.  ••  Vou  stole  it  out 'of  my  desk  -  "  \S  aU 
the  rapid  process  of  moral  despoliation  that  had  been  at  work 
upon  her  during  these  latter  days,  and  with  all  the  re  uUam 
omplaisance  forcnme,  the  old  indignation  rose  up  strong  n 
1  c.  agamst  the  idea  of  a  mean,  petty  theft  like  this  ^  seemed 
sh.  might  never  have  sinned  or  known  sin  he    elf    so  cka^ 

ilnef  -  ^  shrtr*'  ''"k"""'  ^-y^  '^^•^-'^  °f  -  sudd  .."  Vou 
'hitf!     she  threw  at  the  man.     "  Coward  and  thief '" 

Me  made  no  attempt  to  resent  or  defend  himself  aeainst 

th.se  puny  javehns  of  her  anger.     I'ossession   of    he Tet^e 

vs.s  so  impregnable  a  position  that  he  could  afford  to  le    he 

expend  her   ammunition    fruitlessly  against  the  wal^s    of  h!; 

.a;;.:i::^i;u^n^'^'^'''*^^^^^^^^ 

••  Ii  was  not  yours  to  take,"  she  panted  at  him.     "  It  does 
rv.t^^belong  to  you.     G,ve  it  me  iack.     Vou  have  no  right 

•  It  belonss  to  neither  of  us,"  he  said,  yet  without  anee- 
U  uh  such  a  power  as  this  letter  in  h,s  pocket  gave  nirn^he 
a    no  need  of  anger.     And  of  justit.cat'ion  he  sou!; h    none 
sta  d  bfi    %':„•""''  'Vr?  ■  ■  ■  -^^  I  --  preparedTo 

.     1  f  r'that  ^  U  °''"  k''?  'r''""'"'  ^''  ^--^^dencd  me  too 
"'ii|  n  t^  r  that.     U  e  are  both  of  us  thieves  " 

protested,    part    m   asseveration    of    her   innocence    part    in 
sup,  icatioP  tnac  he  should  restore  her  the  letter        •    ' 


w 


r;    ranri'^*     foil, 

ti — 1...       ..T^in. 


on  I  ^ide 


i"ul      O 


on    yuur    hat 


to  say  to  you  first. 
we  will    go 


H 


s  assumption  of  auth 


lority  and  dominion  roused  the  last 
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slie  said  doggedly,  and  held  out 
he  told  her.  "We  will  talk 
Give  me  the  letter  first.     If  you 


red  cinders  of  the  girl's  independence.     Now  that  her  hirW 
was  to  the  wall  and  iurther  retreat  was  m^possible,    he  one '' 
h.therto  dnbblmg  aw-ay  ,n  futile  skirm.shes.  accumulated  use  f 
.n  frontal  activuy.    She  was  shamed-bitterly,  horribly  sha'ned 
—but  even  shame  has  its  pride.  '^  =>"'t.nea 

"  Give  me  the  letter  .  . 
her  hand. 

"  Put    on    your    hat  .  . 
about  that  outside.'' 

"I  will  not  go  with  you. 
give  me  tiie  letter  I  will  go." 

"  You  shall  have  the  letter  back  .  .  .  i,,  eood  time      v,  y 
now.     If  you  ...ealc  su  loudl,  ,hey  wil,  hear  T'  Pu;':„  ^ 

"  I  will  not  put  on  my  hat." 
"  •  .  .   I  thmk  you  will." 
II  VVhen  will  you  give  me  back  the  letter.'" 
"When  .         we  have  come  to  an  understanding  " 
Ihe   word  "understanding"  tolled  out  across  "'the  drearv 
wastes  of  her  consciousness  like  a  death-bell  ^ 

"  .  .  .  Will  you  give  it  me  to  night?" 
"We  can  discuss  that." 
-  Give  it  me  now  .  .  .  and  I  will  go  with  you." 

in  'nfh^T'  ^"'^  t''  y°"  "°^-     ^'°"  '^^^'e  had  your  way 
...  in  other  things.     I  must  have  mine,  for  once    in  this 
Put  on  your  hat."  '        ^"'*- 

She  would  have  gene  on  her  knees  to  anyone  else  in  the 
world  that  should  have  obtained  this  dominio.   o4  h  "  but 
before  this  man  no.     To  beg  of  him.  her  sham^  was  ashamed 
Knowing  what  he  had  been  wanting  of  her  all  thest'months 
what  he  was  wanting  of  her  now-she  dared  nofplead  foH 
single  concession ;  dared  not  put  herself  under  the  yoke  o^ 
one  sma      avour.     Doubly  she  was  at  a  disadvantage  befo"-- 
him.     All    her  wiles   of  womanhood  :  all   her   tears    allhlr 
soft  persuasions  ;  her  clasping  of  hands     her  dovflfv ' 
wuh  the  voice  ...  all  th'at  Lar  pSs  Lt\1f'  eS^ 
graces   to  win    the   hearts  and    minds   of  man  n°ust  be    "f^ 
undjsplayed.     To  this  man.  of  all  men  on  earth;she' mutl 

"If  i  will  not  put  on  my  hat  ?  "  she  said, 
bne  was  lar  from  feelinir.  and  of  arrvincr  flt  c^„,„  1. 
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the^degree  to  which  the  man  was  prepared  to  p,:sh  his  ill-gotten 

"But  you  will,"  he  said, 
f  2h\7l'""'u^'''^  '°  ^''^''^  ^^^"'  '^^  insinuation-as 

^h..t  might  be  in  store  for  her  if  she  persisted-that  she 
dared  hazard  no  second  contingency.  They  remained  fo. 
s«o,>d  or  two  ,n  silence,  and  the  slovv^Srof  he? 
ub.t.nacy  mto  consent  was  as  palpable  duringThe  e  momems 

nunt  of  print  through  his  great  -lasse.  a^tZ^^^hL 
star-gazing,  heard  the  front  foor  cCtn^lo  k  ^  overThe' 
nhbed   glass   screen    into    the   roadway,    saw    Pam   and    th! 
schoolmaster  pass  together  in  the  d.re'ction   ofthe  brewlS 

"  Emma,"  said  he,  putting  his  head  in  at  Miss  Morbnd'. 


iH 


CHAPTER   XLVI 

That  same  night  the  UUbrig  chimes  were  as  clear  to  hear  al 
Cliff  VVrangham  as  though  they'd  rung  in  Dixon's  stackyarth, 
an.i  Dixijn  shook  his  head. 

"  Yon's  a  \)dd  sound,"  said  he  dubiously.  "  Ah'm  jealous 
we  s'll  be  t,'ettin'  some  rain  before  morn." 

And  while  all  Ullbrig  slept  {save  two),  and  all  Ciiff  Wranghani 
(save  one),  a  great,  black,  umbrella-shaped  cloud  pushed  up  its 
head  into  the  sky  above  where  the  sun  had  sunk,  like  a 
mammoth  mushroom.  Soon  there  were  no  stars  left  behind 
Ullbrig  church  for  the  tower  to  show  against ;  half  the  sky 
was  black  as  ink  and  the  mushroom  still  growing.  Out  ol 
the  advancing'  darkness  came  wafts  of  cool,  wet  wind  that 
shook  the  sleeping  windows  and  casements  gently,  as  though 
to  awaken  them  to  preparation,  and  bid  them  :  "  Be  ready— 
we  are  coming."  And  almost  while  their  breath  was  whispering 
the  warning,  the  first  raindrop  spat  si(.'eways  against  the 
Si)awer's  window,  and  after  that  the  second  and  a  third  and 
a  fourth.  And  thenceforward,  throug'  he  hours  till  daybreak 
— that  never  broke  at  all — the  silence  seethed  with  the  steadfast 
downpouring  of  rain.  Sometimes  as  the  shifting,  but  inaudible, 
breeze  blew  the  vast  wall  of  water  slantwise  on  its  side  to 
one  way  or  another,  the  Spawer's  window  would  be  furiously 
lashed  for  a  space,  and  bear  noisy  testimony  to  the  force  of 
the  downpour ;  then  tlie  fall  slanted  off  again,  and  the  air  was 
full  of  a  great,  surfv,  soundless  roar — as  though  silence  were  on 
the  boil— telling  where  the  raindrops  lashed  into  corn  cut  and 
standing ;  and  boxed  the  ears  out  of  ripe  barley ;  and  hissed 
into  the  oats;  and  beat  among  the  crackling  pods  of  beans; 
ind  thrashed  the  trees  and  the  hedges ;  and  pounded  the 
leaves  of  turnips  into  the  wet  earth  as  though  you  had  pushed 
them  there  with  the  ferrule  of  your  walking-stick. 

A  murderous  rain  it  was,  that  seemed  hissing  with  malevolent 
passion  as  it  did  its  work ;  breaking  up  this  great  golden 
harvest-field  with  authority  from  on  high,  that  the  farmers 
— though  their  hearts  might  be  full  of  tncomprehending 
biiternebs  at  such  wanton  waste  of  good,  hard-earned  produce; 
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surh   wholesale   destruction   of  th«   nk  i 

1  lu-ir  subm.ssion,  indeed  T   -  ^.t"  tS"  o^T^'  ^"^^  ^^^'■"'"P- 
not  complain  of  ill-treatnu,'   "^'^"''"^^  "^  « -ives,  that  dare 

tl.cn>  ror^  fear  of  a  chls^L^/enl^th  L^afb:  ^  r".'"  ^""'''^^ 

nun's    low,   ^^^^^^  ^Z.Z^T  ^ ^ 
ch.iiu't    n  their  nr.  ,<:n,.rfc  .  .    ,  ,.   ""'•^"s^mg    the     swift 

-t  up  in   them,  and ^ol^out  S  sud^r'n'""'  '\  "^^"^""^^ 
thn.wthcaiselvesflatiL'am  inM?    5  '"^''^"'■ouscd  anxi-ty  or 

..,.  .0  need  an^^S \-„"„L  ^.^irotl/ S^^Td  1;'° 
a.r..s  the  blad.s  when  you  unharno*  /")"       °"  "'  """" 

.i"n''o„",!'S.'„"d>;o:::,ir;'o'"p^.°"-^ "'°' "-"'  "■■<•  v« 

,    "•lyhght,  comini,'  tardily  enough,  showed  a  w,.f  -.n  i        .  . 

.u,K.riactd  piii  rszcfoT:;  .r'-H  ^"  ""■» 

»'H.ld  ntfRr  be  d,y!  ""  "'  '  ""'"""  ^""^  "'=  world 

And  in  these  days  it  rained 

-nti'S^rrsir'^i:;;",  \'t*"  ,-"*•;•"'«  <"■'-■■'-  ^ 

f-"dly    by   co^'ari  o°:'"„'i,h    ."ouL)'"u """"".  <t;'1 

•^urtain   hunc  down  frr.n.  7»  i  r  ]     >'    ""^    ■'^^''^^^    "^^'^^'d 

-.rv.hingbmafrwsoZnfi  fr,'^'^^'^  r°''>-'  ^^""  ^■"  -"t 
'iK-  sn.nkmg   c.  tie   movin„   H     "^"""'^t''''-  foreground,  with 

uife,  warm  kitchen,  knt  eled  on  chairs  and 


if 
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watrhed  it,  starinc;  out  fixedly  at  the  unchanging  aspec 
while  t:ie  rain  slid  past  their  eyes  in  ,1  monotonous,  interminahl 
lilind,  always  descending,  never  down  :  or  lifted  their  eyes  t 
its  St  irtiat^-place  and  It  thcni  be  brnii^ht  to  f^round  by  th 
downpour,  and  to  the  top  and  down  a,t;aui,  and  so  on — drear 
lid-  s  tor  thi'  idle  imagination,  like  sliding  down  the  b.ini  ten 
Occa- lonally,  for  relaxation,  thev  clianted  the  monotony  (jf  th 
scf.ne  with  solo  and  rhorus. 

"  Mah  wod,  it  rains." 

"  .Mah  wod,  bud  it  rains." 

"  It's  a  wet  day,  this."' 

"  ]^eh  !     Dun'i  it  rain.     Mah  wod,  it  di~  rain." 

"  Look  nou.      It's  coniin'  doon  nco." 

"  Dizzn't  it  come  doon  noo." 

"  Di/./n't  it  come  doon  straight.     .See-ye  !  " 

"  You'd  .'ome  doon  straight,  mebbe,  if  yi'd  come  as  far." 

"  It's  blowin'  ower  sea." 

"  What's  blowin'  ower  sea?  " 

"Rain  is." 

"Are  You  blowin'  ower  s>a  ?  It's  not  done  blowin'  owf 
land  yet." 

"  Nay,  that  it  en't.     We  s'll  "ave  a  sup  noo  we'm  started." 

From  time  to  time  Dixon,  encased  in  his  great  goloshe 
leggings,  with  their  half-dozen  leatiier  tongues  protrudin 
through  as  many  buckles  between  boot  and  knee  and  h 
white  markinto.^hed  coat,  with  an  old  corn  sack  over  his  hea( 
stamps  in,  a  streaming  figure,  at  the  scullery  door,  bringing  a 
the  damp  discomfort  of  the  day  with  him,  and  throwmg  int 
brijht  relief  the  cheery  hospitality  of  the  big  tiamin..;  fire. 

'•  Noo  then,"  he  addresses  them  from  the  scullery,  witli 
hand  on  either  side  of  the  kitchen  doorway,  his  genial  fa' 
all  a  trickle  and  his  moustache  a  very  webwork  of  diamonds 
"  which  on  ye's  gidden  cawves  (calves)  their  milk  ti  morn 
They  seem  baahn'  (bellowing)  cot  rarely." 

And  being  assured  by  the  voice  of  one  or  other  :  "  Ay,  bu 
ah  lay  none  on  ye's  thought  o'  jiet  lambs.  I^t's  'a  ni 
things,  Mary  Ann,  an'  ah'll  away  noo  while  ah  think  on't." 

And  is  seen  by  the  stark  of  faces  through  the  rain-spattere 
window  tramping  stolidly  away  across  the  great  soaked  closi 
with  his  head  down  and  his  shoulders  u{)  towards  the  showe 
past  the  scratching  post,  bearing  the  india-rub!)er  mouth-|)iece 
whisky  bottle,  and  the  milk  can,  and  the  tin  funnel  for  refil 
to  the  far  field,  wheie  the  pet  lambs  will  scamper  across  tli 
ground  ior  their  meal  at   the  mere  sight  >)i   him,  kicking  spai 
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if  mild    from    th 


ru 


\,U 


eir 


frisky, 
■r  inouth  piece  in  the 
lid  thirstily  out  of  th 


0V<  T 


joyous  heels,   and    take    t 


lie 


ir  eaKcr  mouths  and  suck  the  white 

i"i"<-i,  as  iiie  aownnour  ronfimi.t    n..,.    ..1  1         " 

tl'f  family  ;  reAK'ees  to  uvll  I?,  '  .  '■''■■  "'^■'"'•^r^  ''f 

s'-akcs  the  rai     off"ron  to    h'M'    """'"'^  '^""  ''^^  ^"^ 


.:^.:..:;i;i^;^^Jr;^:-L^  --™T^-- 
■11  Hie  .i.iclillc  at  tarh  stcn      Nm  h         ,i        ''"''  ^  8""=-'" 
l«n^s,  bm  only  ,^„r  P„L.   r      '"-"'- S'""""''"'  "^  '"""an 


shed    T   m  ..u        '-.■^•' ,V""  "ciis,  gainer  together  uncicr  tiie  car 

lin.s.   son  J,,  ^i^^u'^':'",''^  ^  '-ounterpane  ;  and  ti,e  duel 
i.iurh  ....ii„  '■  ■  "•■"°'.'   '"iti    tnrough,   green    with    ordiir..   in, 


much  wallow 


,   green    with    ordure  and 


-ng  ">  sloppy  dunghills,  trail  off  here  and  there 
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like  a  disrepuiable  file  of  over-night  inebriates,  oblivious  to  all 
but  ibeir  own  unli.illowcd  i  njoymunt ;  and  tlic  cattU;  stand  in 
tlieir  steam  like  ( luilies'-horses  ;  and  the  birds  hiile  in  the  thick 
hedges,  taking  but  short,  sliarj)  llights  into  the  open,  and  quickly 
renaming  cover — another  tanner  stands  l)cfore  hs  rain-swilled 
window,  hands  in  pockets  and  mouth  screwed  u[)  for  a  wiiistle 
that  never  comes,  and  surveys  his  prospects  in  the  harvest- 
field  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  any  round  this  coun'ry-side. 

(^f  what  was  he  a  farm^  r?  What  wore  his  lands?  What  his 
crops?  Cioodness  knows  exactly — he  least  of  all.  Kut  the 
simile  was  there,  indefinite  and  unapplied  within  his  being; 
and  the  three  odd  nvles  of  falling  drops  that  lay  between  hun 
and  Ullbrii;  were  like  a  great  water-curtain  to  his  summer 
iiap[)iness,  never  more  to  be  lifted.  All  this  desolation  of 
wet  stubble  and  drij'ping  sheaves,  soaked  land  and  bubbli..E, 
rain-pools,  had  its  transcription  in  his  own  existence.  It  was 
the  groat  full  score,  and  he  was  the  pocket  pianoforte  edition 
of  it — that  was  all.  Through  and  through  he  was  saturated 
with  desjiondent  rains  :  stood  in  the  steam  of  his  own  drenched 
fcison  as  the  cattle  did  ;  shivered  almost  at  the  chill  of  this 
fresh,  water-cooled  atmosphere,  and  tried  vainly  to  rc(all  some 
remembered  comfort  from  those  many  days  of  liberal  warmth 
and  sunlight  and  happiness  that  had  gone  to  the  making  of  hi? 
life  here  before.  For  here,  at  the  very  time  when  every  second 
was  of  importance  to  him,  was  come  rain  like  the  first  F'lood, 
cutting  him  off  ruthlessly  from  the  girl,  and  leaving  him 
stranded  apart  to  his  punishn^ent,  as  though  he  had  been  one 
of  Noah's  unelect.  Now  in  the  hour  of  delude  could  he 
upbraid  himself  with  neglect  of  prec-oiis  moments  in  the 
harvest  field.  He  had  sharpened  his  .iickle,  edge  on,  edge  o(T, 
till  its  blade  was  worn  almost  through,  and  in  the  end  he  had 
done  nothing  with  it. 

One  by  one  the  avenues  of  api^roach  were  being  shut  to 
him ;  shortly  their  alienation  would  be  complete.  At  times 
he  had  wild  inspiration  to  brave  the  wide  watery  wall,  make  up 
a  bogus  brown-paper  parcel  of  a  few  old  handkerchiefs  and  a 
collar  or  two,  address  il  to  nobody  !n  particular  at  some  remote 
station  of  our  remotest  colonies,  atid  biimbard  the  Post  Office 
for  its  desiiatch.  And  again  he  plotted  tramping  through  the 
rain  for  the  purchase  of  a  money  order.  Pam  did  these  mostly 
— she'd    told    him  so   herself— when  she  was  in  the  house, 

!>Ciai:sc  iies    n;:;;!)!;   n.i-,  =0  tj.::v_n.  d::::  ■  :•_  •-:. 

Ah,  yes;  jierhai'S.  She  would  make  out  money  orders  for 
anybody  but  him.     The  chance  of  trapping  her  into  the  Office 
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with  such  pakry  bait  was  so  rcniule  llia»  he  dared  ii.n  venture 
uiioii  it. 

I  ill  II  !ie  said  to  hinibclf  that  he  would  sit  dnwii  and  write 
.1  ieautiful  letter  to  the  j^iri  herself,  brg-iiiL;  foigivct.ess  for 
iiiasiiiuci.  as  he  had  olTeiiJcd,  and  asking  her  to  see  him  once 
—just  once — before  he  .  . 

lief' ire  lie  .  .  . 

IKaven  help  him  !     Before  he  lost  his  reason. 

Every  moment  resolution  kept  intlnlin^  him  to  one  purpose 
or  other  like  a  balloon,  and  yet,  while  buoying  him  on  llie 
strained  tip-toe  of  the  act,  l..fl  him  without  gas  enough— jut 
short  of  ascension.  Instead,  he  mooned  before  the  window  ; 
lOuuiK-nced  snatches  of  musical  enterprise  at  the  piano.  Hah  ! 
I1..W  his  very  gorge  rose  at  the  touch  of  the  keys  and  the 
music  that  came  from  his  fingers,  so  si(  keningly  sweetened 
with  the  sugars  of  love  unsatisi  ed  ;  so  cloying  with  the  glucose 
of  past  l.api  iness,  that  turned  to  acid  on  the  stoiu.ich  and 
made  him  ill.  And  from  the  jjiano,  urged  on  by  a  gmwing 
appetite  for  activity  of  some  sort,  he  made  dashes  round  about 
the  larmstead  to  the  various  centres  of  congregation— to  the 
■ta'wle,  to  the  calf-house,  and  to  the  big  barn— where  at  intervals 
they  had  mig  ty  matches  of  cricket  with  a  soft  jjcnny  ball,  an 
oak  stafT,  aiid  three  stack  pegs. 

For  three  days  the  rain  fell,  almost  without  intermissio:i. 
At  times,  for  vnriation,  great  big-bellied  clouils  of  white  mist 
rolkd  over  the  land  from  the  sea,  and  hid  it,  and  rulled  away 
again.  They  heard  the  booming  of  the  minute -gun  fr(jin 
Farnb(;ro',  and  the  hoot  of  passing  steamers.  More  than  once, 
iluring  these  three  days,  he  exter.ded  his  excursions— with 
fiiful  energy  of  action — right  beyond  the  confines  of  Dix-n's 
farm,  and  showed  a  set  face  of  purpose  towards  ''librig. 
iJut  it  was  all  mere  moonshine.  The  thought  of  his  advent 
in  Ullbrig  village,  with  his  st.eaming  mackintosh  and  soaking 
cap  and  be-muddied  boots,  deterred  him  from  his  folly  in 
time.  And  whenever  he  turned  back  it  was  always  with  a 
certain  consolatory  pious  pain  of  renunciation,  as  though  he 
had  just  got  the  better  of  a  great  temptation,  and  had  gained  a 
victory  instead  of  losing  one. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 

Kari.y  on  the  morning  of  the  U)\x\\\\  day,  whi(  h  wis  a  Saturday, 
iJatclay  was  si;;hted  in  his  spring  <  irl,  driving  down  to  Uili)rig 
to  catch  Tankard's  bus  ;  the  farm  lad  sat  by  his  side  to  hold 
U))  the  great  ^ig  umbrella,  with  cylindrical  slashes  in  its  cover, 
tlimugii  which  a  cow  could  have  jumped,  and  two  or  three  of 
its  complete  ribs  sliowing.  Dixon,  standing  at  the  pump  in 
his  white  waterproof  and  leggin;^s,  his  corn-sack  headgear,  and 
his  sixpenny  telescope,  as  though  he'd  been  a  skipper,  and 
Barclay's  cart  (with  miniature  waves  of  water  curlini:  off  at  its 
wheels),  an  apparently  friendly  craft,  hailed  him  as  the  farm 
lad  consigned  to  his  master  the  care  of  the  utnbrella,  and 
clambered  down  to    'irow  open  the  lane  gate. 

"  Noo  then." 

"  Noo  then,"  said  Barclay  in  turn,  showing  his  face,  and 
waving  the  reins  at  him  with  the  right  hand. 

"  Ve're  not  cu'tiir"  owt  to-day,  it  seems  ?  "  Dixon  inquired 
jocularly. 

"  Nay,  ah'm  waitin'  while  it  ripens  a  bit.  Ah  thought  ye'd 
'a  been  agate  leadin'  yours  by  noo." 

"Ay,"  said  Dixon,  "...  'appen  we  may  if  rain  dizzn't  lift. 
We  mud  as  well  'ave  it  damp  as  dry,  ah  think.  'Ow  diz  it  suit 
ye  noo,  this  tee-tawtal  weatlier  ?  " 

"  Nay,  it  dizzn't  fall  to  be  no  wuss  nor  it  is.  That's  'ow  it 
suits  me,"  Barclay  responded.  "  It's  no  use  stayin'  i'  'oose, 
watchin'  crops  waste.     Ah'm  away  to  Oommuth." 

"To  buy  a  bit  o'  band,  ah's  think  ?  "  Dixon  hazarded,  with 
an  internal  twinkle. 

"  Ay,  a  bit  o'  band  '11  not  come  amiss  i'  'arvest  time." 

"  Don't  loss  it  o'  yer  way  back,  onny  road,"  Dixon  charged 
him.     "  Shall  ye  come  wi'  Tankard  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Barclay  oracularly.  "  Gen  ah  don't  come  later, 
ah  shall." 

.  .  .  And  drove  away  m  the  slojjpy  channel  of  the  lane, 
«:;:;  liie  i  msn  ui  iiic  fiitic  i«.i"iinu  iiwri  lor  laicwcii. 

i  lie  faim  lad,  returning  after  a  while  in  sole  charge  of  the 
cart,  with  the  umbrella  totally  inverted  over  him,  using  one  of 
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Its  rents  ns  a  window,  held  further  |)arlLy  with  Dixon  at  close 
'luaitcrs  by  the  same  gate— that  Dixon  opened  for  him  ti>  save 
a  dismount — conccrnitiu  his  master's  departure  and  the  world 
in  general.  The  conversation  l)rightened  Dixmi's  face  as  it 
proce  ded,  and  s-.nt  hiiu  hack  to  the  house  with  a  sparkle  m 
his  ey.,  as  tliough  he'd  been  a-.ked  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
a  glass  of  XXX,  and  could  say  "  Proper  stuff  this  !  "  with  all 
his  heart. 

"  Noo,  ah'vc  gotten  to  Inrn  seunmuit  ti  morn,  onny  ruad,"  he 
announced  to  the  household  assembled  in  the  hi-  kitt  hen, 
tr  ni  whose  window  the  stack  of  faces  had  been  interestedly 
observant  of  this  second  conversation.  And  in  r^spon-e  to 
th'.-  very  general  inquiry  :  "  What  'a  ye  larnt,  then?"  answered 
with  another :   "  What  div  ye  think  ?  " 

"What  sewd  we  think,  an'  all?"  Miss  Hat^s  demanded 
rebelliously.     "  Folks  like  me  'as  no  time  ;n  think.' 

"  Xay,  they'd  do  better  if  they  did,"  Dixun  assented,  with 
his  imperturbable  gi  niality. 

"Ay,  or  they'd  do  less,  'appen,"  Miss  Bates  snaj.pcd  at 
him. 

"  Ah  don't  know  1'  what  way,"  Dixon  decided  amiably. 
"Noo,  div  ye  gie  it  up?  Ah  bet  ye  wcean't  guess,  onny 
on  ye." 

"  Sun's  sliinin'  i'  Oolbiig,  'api)en,"  .Arny  suggested. 

"  Feythur  Mostyn's  ga;;iiin'  to  slart  (daub)  a  sup  o'  paint 
ower  I'  front  of  'is  'oose,''  JefT  said. 

"Nay,  ye'll  none  on  ye  get  gain  (near)  'and  it,"  Dixon  said, 
not  desiring,  however,  to  give  them  too  much  rcjjje.  lest  they 
migiit.     "  It's  a  weddin'." 

"  Ay,  an'  ah  know  'oo's  it  is  ! "  Miss  Bates  cried,  emerging 
suddenly  at  the  open  door  of  her  r  ;!lious  silence,  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  her  intelligen<e,  and  shaking  it  at  him 
as  though  it  were  a  broom.  "  It's  Pam's,  an'  she's  gannin'  to 
marry  schoolmester." 

"Ay,  that's  right  enough,"  Dixon  said,  with  the  perceptible 
reluctance  of  admission  that  would  have  wished  the  news — or 
-Miss  Bates'  guess  —  to  have  l>een  otherwise,  particularly  in 
view  of  her  triumphant  :  "  Ah  knowed  very  well." 

"  Oo  telt  ye  she  was,  though  ? "  Jeff  demanded  of  his 
father,  with  Thomasine  unbelief. 

"  Barclay  lad,  just  noo." 

"  An'  where  d-c^  'c  j^e*  it  frn'  ?  " 

"  Nay,  'e'd  gotten  it  c.'^  too  well  (or  me  to  ask  'im  owt  o" 
that.      'E   tell  me   it   wor   (  v»er   village   'at  schoolmester   'ad 
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asked  Taiii  to  'avt;  'iin,  an'  she'd  ta'en  'iin.  Ah'tn  not  sure 
stlioolmester  'issen  'adti't  telt  a  ftoodisli  few." 

"Ay,  'e'll  want  to  tell  'em  an'  all,"  Miss  Hales  aj^reed 
gustily.  "  'K's  been  after  'er  long  enough.  Mali  wud  !  Ah'd 
'a  seed  'er  somewhere  before  ah'd  'a  looked  at  'er  twice,  all 
time  she's  ln.cn  snuffin'  'er  nose  at  ine.  They  want  giein' 
marriage,  both  on  'em.  Ah  sewd  'a  'ad  to  be  asked  a  good 
few  times  before  ah'd  tek  up  «i'  a  man  same  as  yon— old 
enough  to  be  my  (eythur,  very  nigh." 

"Ay,  it  teks  all  sorts  tc  mek  a  wuld,"  Dixon  pronounced 
drily.  "We  s'il  see  what  sort  on  a  man  teks  up  wi'  you, 
'ajjpen." 

"  'Ajipen,"  said  Miss  Bates,  with  great  reservoirs  of  meaning 
wisdom  dammed  up  behind  the  accent  of  tliat  word.  And 
then,  not  finciing  (juite  sufficient  satisfaction  in  this  inflectional 
superiority,  could  n  -t  resist  the  temptation  to  cry  out  :  "Bud 
'e'li  'ave  to  be  difTercnt  fro'  be  yon  sort  of  a  man,  onny  road." 

"  When's  weddin'  ?  "  Arny  asked. 

"Nay,  ah  can't  tell  ye  owt  more,  wi'oot  mekkin'  it  up," 
Dixon  said.  "  I'ick  what  ihere  is  for  yersens.  Ah  lay,  ye'll 
manage  to  fin'  seummut  fresh  in  it."  And  looking  towards 
the  mid-parlour  door :  "  'As  'e  come  doon  yet?"  he  inrjuired. 

"  Ay,  a  goodish  bit  sin","  Miss  iJates  said.  "  Bud  ah 
thought  it  was  women  'at  did  all  gossipin' ! "  she  declaimed 
angrily,  seeing  the  blessed  standard  of  intelligence-bearer  thus 
l)eing  wrenched  from  her  grasp  and  carried  into  the  Spawer's 
breakfast-table  by  another.  And  raising  her  voice  more  loudly 
as  the  figure  of  Dixon  disapi)cared  from  the  kitchen  on  its 
covet*  d  errand  :  "  Ay,  ye  can  talk  al)oot  women  talkin',  mah 
wod  !  Ye  can  an'  all.  Bud  what  aboot  a  man's  tongue  'at 
must  needs  gan  off  as  soon  as  it's  gotten  to  know  seummut,  an' 
tell  it  to  ivverybody  ?  Ah'd  for  shame  to  show  mystn  so 
throng  wi'  other  people's  news!"  And  thus  commencing 
to  whip  up  the  toj)  of  indignation  within  her,  till  it  hummed 
loudly  and  threateningly,  found  an  effective  lodgment  for  her 
hand  all  of  a  sudden  on  the  side  of  Lewis's  cheek.  "  Put  yer 
mucky  fingers  gain-'and  that  bacon,  if  ye  dare  !  " 

So  the  Spawer  was  not  the  only  one  to  whom  the  news  of 
Pam's  engagement  came  as  a  blow,  only  he  lacked  Lewis's 
privilege  of  crying  for  it 
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SiNi)AV  niuniin,^  opciud  (,ut  scowliri-ly,  with  an  ati^;ry  watery 
I'M'k  that  saw  no  i)lcasurc  in  anythiru;.  'Ilicrc  was  no  rain,  hut 
llK  re  were  great  black  clouds  hfapcl  up  in  ll.c  ^ky,  every  on,- 
oMitaininp  a  thundcrstorin,  if  n(,t  a  roiii.lc.  Surh  clouds  tlu  y 
were  as  you  can  make  for  yourselves  hy  dipping  a  thumb  m 
ink  and  smearing  circularly  over  paper.  Uelwecn  the  sui)er- 
1111;,. ,scd  piles  of  them  at  times,  as  they  rifted,  the  cold  frey 
ii.uht  poured  dow.i  u|ion  the  level  landscape  below  like  pailfuls 
ot  water.  The  chill  drops  still  spangkd  everywhere  from  the 
reient  ram.  Every  bird  that  fJew  out  of  the  hedges  scattered 
duunonds  in  its  passage  The  grass  was  bowed  down  beneath 
lis  watery  burden,  drop  ujion  drop  w.is  strung  on  the  bended 
blades.  Ihe  trailing  porch  of  (lowering  tea  hung  weightily 
over  the  door,  ready  to  discharge  its  accumulated  wetness 
uown  any  neck  that  passed  under.  On  all  the  window-sills 
were  long,  tremulous  watery  rows  of  jewels.  The  whitewashed 
walls  of  the  house  were  soaked  and  mottled  ;  everywhere  about 
the  j)ath  and  laneways  were  great  pools  of  gathered  water, 
shivering  under  the  breath  that  blew  over  them  now  and  again 
in  apprehension  of  more. 

A  very  day,  indeed,  for  hot  coffee,  odorous  ham,  and 
smoking  mushrooms— as  all  these  ministrants  to  the  stomach's 
(iniifort  on  the  Spawer's  breakfast-table  there  are— but  the 
Sf.awer  only  looks  at  them  in  staring  disregard,  breaks  br'^ad 
without  biting,  and  dips  feverish  lips  to  cup  for  assurance  of  a 
lavour  which  endless  stirring  cannot  seemingly  reconcile  to 
his  palate. 

Tiiis  last  blow  about  Pam  has  struck  him  so  suddenly  and 
so  f()rcefully  that  he  can  only  keep  feeling  himself  over,  and 
wonder  wha'  bones  are  broken,  and  how  many.  His  pride,  he 
knows,  has  suffered  a  nasty  shock.  .\ll  along  he  has  been 
reckoning  upon  the  girl  as  though  sne  were  an  actual 
possession,  to  be  left  or  taken  at  his  own  sweet  will ;  a  fixed 

Sta^mt^AA«...v^«»«»»&  A—Jl-I  1  /-  1  . 

"" "  .riiiaiiicwi.     A:iu  io  ;  now  nc  nnas  snc  is  very  much 

ot  a  planet,  with  a  path  of  her  own,  that  has  swum  into  his 
kcii  and  swum  out  again,  leaving  the  asironomer  stuck  in 
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the  mud  with  his  tcltsropc   to   his  eyf,  a   pitiable  object  of 
iniscalciilatiDti 

And  by  turns  he  is  incredulnus  and  despairing,  and  hopeful 
and  indignant  and  ir.Ue.  She  is  not  yoin^;  to  be  married.  It 
is  a  he.  'I'liere  is  no  truth  in  it.  She  is  ^oiny  to  be  married. 
'I'he  shadow  man,  thr  m<'onlii;ht,  the  parting,  her  avoidance  of 
hmi     .ill  point  to  the  truth  of  it. 

I'.iin  was  niarr)ing  a  pair  of  bell  bottomed  tn)uscrs  and  a 
shabliy  morning  coat.      Horrible!  horrible! 

Oh.  the  sting  was  bitter  !  The  disapi)ointment  sii|)remc 
Kvi  n  his  love  for  the  girl  was  so  steeped  in  the  st;nse  of 
humiliation  and  of  grief  that  she  should  have  falkn  t')  such 
extent  below  the  stand.ird  of  his  mea'iurement,  that  at  times 
almost  l,c  failed  to  tcii  whether  he  really  loved  her  any  longer, 
or  was  possessed  only  of  pity. 

He  loiildn't  believe  it.  On  his  soul,  he  couldn't  believe  it. 
He  knew  it  was  true,  but  he  couldn't  believe  it.  On  Sunday 
lnornin,^,  wet  or  fine,  he  must  go  to  L'llbrig  and  learn  the 
truth.  I'ather  .Mostyn  would  be  sure  to  know  and  tell 
him. 

.Xnd  meanwhile  he  had  to  p.nrb  himself  with  the  extra 
si  rujiulousness  of  attire  for  covering  his  torn  pride.  Now 
that  he  was  humi)led  he  must  be  very  proud.  He  must 
sliow  no  tell-tale  flinchings.  He  must  lauuh  with  the  lazy, 
half-contemi.tuous  humour,  as  though  this  little  rustic  world 
.  .  .  MoibU-u!  .  .  this  little  jasture  of  bucolic  clods  .  .  . 
this  fallow  field  of  earthein  intelligences  .  .  .  you  under- 
stand ?  .  .  .  this  pitiable  place  called  Ullbrig,  meant  no 
more  to  him  in  .serious  reality  than  Jarge  Vencry's  straw 
hat.  If  this  thing  were  so,  as  he  knew  and  dared  not 
bel-'ve  ...  it  should  be  buried  in  his  bosom  and  heaped 
under  a  thousand  simulations  of  indiflerenre.  Neither  the 
girl  noi  any  in  Ullbrig  should  have  the  gratification  of  knowing 
Itiai  he  had  ever  acted  to  her  other  tlian  the  friend. 


cuArrKR  XI. IX 


Ii  lacked  yt-t  sonu-  iiiinuirs  to  hcrvicc  imic  whtn  the  Spawcr 
lascd  up  the  path  to  cluirch.  In  the  |)or<  h  (.Id  ( ibadiah 
l;.(  stuian,  with  a  bell  ro[)e  in  one  hanti  and  a  IrII  rope  in  the 
otlicr,  and  his  right  (ihA  shiuu.  in  the  nous.'  of  a  third,  was  siill 
riiii^ing  his  dismal  ding,  dang,  dong.  a.s  the  Spawer  entered. 
( )l)adiah  is  also  ( lerk  and  sexton  too,  and  is  shrewdly  siispect-d 
by  his  Reverence  of  Nonconformist  proclivities  into  the 
lurgain. 

"Ay,  you'll  get  to  know  alioot  it!"  Nonconformist 
L'librif;  has  reproached  him  more  than  once.  "  Vou  that  was 
born  an'  brought  up  I'rimin',  ringin'  yon  bells  of  a  Sabbath 
il.iy."  ^ 

"  It's  Lord's  work  '  "  the  bell-rinpcr  responds,  uneasily  withal, 
«ur  he  has  the  principles  of  I'rimilivisrn  dee|.ly  grafted  in  his 
nature  somewhere,  and  feels  that  the  mere  putting  in  of 
attendance  at  their  teas,  and  consuming  of  their  sausage  rolls, 
will  not  stand  him  very  well  at  the  I  )ay  of  Judgment. 

"  Ix;t  them  ring  'em  'at  was  brought  up  tiv  'em,"  UUbrig  (in 
the  i)erson  of  Deacon  Jackson  and  others)  tells  him.  "  Ve've 
t.owt  to  do  mixin'  yersen  up  wi'  priests  an'  feythurs,  an'  all 
s  irh-like  pawpish,  divvli.sh  ways.  Ye  was  brought  up  to  drink 
o'  the  pure  waiters  o'  salvation,  an'  ye  know  very  well  'at  yc 
wrean't  get  'em  there.  Some  day,  when  yer  tongue  bons  (burns) 
)e,  ye'll  wish,  like  rich  man,  ye'd  gotten  a  drop,  an'  'adn't 
wasted  it  all  when  there  was  as  much  as  ye  could  do  wi'.  Ay, 
an'  more.     Allclooya." 

"  Ah  ring  beil.  to  honour  an'  glory  o'  God,"  Obadiah  defends 
'"iiLself.  "...  An'  so  long  as  ah  don't  ring  'em  to  nawbodv 
else,  ah  don't  sec  'E's  no  call  to  say  owt  tiv  me.  It's  not  much 
ail  .i;et  'ere  on  earth  for  my  trouble,  an'  as  for  buryin's,  there's 
nowt  doin'  wi'  'em.  Oolbrig's  a  poor  place.  It's  good  enough 
to  w.irk  in,  an'  addle  (earn)  a  man's  meat,  bud  as  soon  as  'e's 
d,  ead  it  seems  'e  can't  liide  in  it  no  longer.  As  soon  as  folks 
I-  -iwtau,  iiify  -.v.uil  tu  gan  an  uc  piiUcn  away  i  VVhivvie,  or 
Sproutgrecn,  or  Button  Dene,  or  Merensea,  'a[)i.en.  Oolbrig's 
iiui  good  enough  tor  'em,  though  it's  a  bit  o'  line  diy  soil— o't 
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slope  an'  all,  ai.  tluyV;.  as  well  dmincd  there  as  onnyweers. 
As  for  respondin',  ah  know  ah  do,  bud  wosship  comes  fro' 
bottom  of  a  man's  'cart,  an'  not  fro'  'is  lips." 

15iit  lo  Father  Mostyn,  what  times  (Jbadiah's  Primitive 
convictions  are  undermost,  and  he  feels  this  UUbri^  apathy 
towards  the  true  Church  as  a  slight  upon  his  own  performances, 
he  says  : 

"Well,  there's  no  movin'  'cm.  Ah  mud  as  lief  be  ringin' 
liv  a  lot  o'  cows.  Ah've  done  my  best  for  ye — ye  sec  for 
ycrse; .  —no  man  alive  could  do  more  (if  aif  as  much),  bud  their 
'carts  is  "ardencd." 

He  nodded  solemn  greeting  t(j  the  Spawcr  as  the  Spawer 
arrived — the  rin,^ing  ot  the  bells  being  lo  (Jbadial'  as  much  a 
par*  of  the  morning's  devotion  as  th<  Prayers  and  Litany — if 
not  more— and  told  liiin,  "  Oimy  on  'em  t^  left  'and."  By 
wliich  he  meant  that  the  Spawcr  was  at  liberty  to  occupy  any 
pew  that  caught  liis  fincy,  without  fear  of  tresy)assiii.^  upon 
rights  or  being  di'-turbed.  Not  a  soul,  so  far,  was  in  churf  h. 
'I'lie  Spawcr  juckcd  his  favourite  pew,  with  its  faded  gr<  en 
cushicju  and  f.imily  of  hassocks  ^ihe  grand  patriarch  standing 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  sloped  for  the  knees  to  rest  on 
withi  ut  unnecessary  bending;  with  others  of  v.uious  shapes 
and  si/.cs,  down  to  the  baby  sawdust-stuffed  bufTct,  no  bigger 
than  a  bath  bun.  Once  up  m  a  time,  sonic  God-fearing  house 
hold  of  the  I.stublished  Faith  had  come  here  week  by  week  to 
worship,  and  brought  these  hassocks  to  kneel  uixjn,  and  this 
cushion  for  case  in  sit'ing,  and  had  died  or  gone  .aw.iy,  while 
the  tokens  of  their  devotions  were  l.ipscd  into  possession  of  the 
church.  In  his  old  right-hand  corner,  with  his  shoulders  fitted 
into  the  aiiL'le  of  the  iiigh  pew-back  and  side,  he  sat  and  turned 
over  the  bo  )ks  within  reach  ;  liymns,  ancient  and  modern, 
commencing  at  page  twenty  ;  prayer-books,  decorated  with 
rude  designs  of  the  human  body,  with  poi  ns  against  theft,  and 
so  much  inscribed  with  names  of  o.vnership  that  the  nine  points 
of  law  and  possession  we. >'  merged  in  them  quite;  some  small, 
some  large ;  all  clammy  and  smelling  of  the  vnu'.t.  Up  md 
down  the  woodwork  of  the  pew,  and  the  hymn-books,  and  the 
green  cushions,  were  the  glistening  tracks  of  lethar_ic  but 
progress-making  snails.  All  over  the  damp  walls  of  the  church 
they  ran  too,  like  luminous  hieroglyphics  of  death  and  decay ; 
and  over  the  mural  tablet  in  marble  to  the  memory  of  Francis 
Shutilcwell  Drayman,  one  time  vicar,  who  served  God  in  this 
rh.urch  faillifuUy  for  forty-!5!iie  years,  and  was  given  rest  as  ?. 
reward  for  his  labours  on  February  19,  1799.     Also  Hannah, 
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wife  of  the  above,  who  departed  this  hfo  in  search  of  her  beloved 
hiisl)and,  August  5,  1804. 

.V-  ihe  Spawer  sits  and  ponders  over  these  thirds,  trying  to 
a-Mmilatc  them  by  a  sort  (if  sp.,nlaneou<;  process  with  his  own 
■itale  -and  find  one  comihon  key  which  shall  fit  all  the  varied 
wards  of  the  locks  of  life— the  worshippers  hegin  to  assemble. 
Mrs.  flesketh,  holding  her  youngest  by  the  liPnd  and  piloting 
It  (whether  a   boy  or  a   girl    does   not   exactly  make    itseff 
apparent  to  a  supL-rficial  observation)  up  the  aisle  in  front 
-^f  her,  at  the  manifest  peril  of  (ailing  over  it,  and  trying  by 
jerks  of  the  arm  to  shake  its   stare  off  the   Spawer,  which 
however,   re(iuires  a  stronger  arm.     Thev  disappear   into  a 
[Hw    somewhere    under   the    lectern,    where    much    sibilant 
whisp.rm-  begins  to  issue  immediately  Uj'on  their  incarcera- 
tion, as  though   they   were   cooking  something;    and   every 
second   the  big  forehead  of  the   infant,  surmounted    by  its 
-ailor  hat,  shows  itself  as  far  as  thj  eyebrows  over  the  pew 
-•ck  and  goes  down  suddenly,  as  tlunigh  its  supports   had 
been  sundered.     Old  Mary  Bateman  shivers  up  the  aisle  too, 
on  the  far  third-class  side,  with  her  brown  charitv  shawl  drawn 
tightly  over  her  shoulders  and  clasped  into  the  pit  of  her 
st(;mach  by  invisible  hands  wrapped  up  in  it,  as  though  she 
were  cold  and  hungry,  and  the  pinched,  alms-house  look  of 
.lumihty  about  the  lips  of  her  bowed  face  befitting  a  pauper 
Iking  entirely  dependent  for  everything  in  life  upon  the  mercy 
of  (li^i,  and  having  a  very  proper  value  and  appreciation  of  it 
—which  :s  too  infrequently  the  case  with  people  a!>le  to  earn 
their  own  living— she  has  long  since  discarded  pride  as  an 
unmeaning  and  useless  appanage,  and  walks  humbly  before 
tlie  Lord  and  her  fellow-beings  (if  they  will  kindly  pardon  the 
liberty  of  her  calling  them  such)  as  the  devoutest  Christian 
might  desire.     At  Sacrament  she  will  wait  until  the  last  lip 
has  l<;ft  the  cup,  and  only  presume  to  ajiproach  the  table  when 
sought   out  and  summoned   there  by  the   priestly   forefing-T. 
■And  after  death  she  will  go  underground  in  a  nce  deal  coffin, 
as  l.eing  cheajier  and  more  perishable,  so  that  she  mav  the 
-ooner  mix  her  dust  with  the  soil  and  make  room  for  somcbo<ly 
els'   wlK-n  the  time  re'|uires.     After  her  comes  Mrs.  .NFakewell 
who  deems  it  advisable  to  show  herself  occasionally  beneath 
tiu'  priestly  i-ye,  as  a  reminde-  ti.at  >he  is  still  able'to  lo  out 
<  iianng  ("Ccl  be  praised,  your  Rivrence  ")  at  cighteenpence 
.1  day,  with  her  beer;  also  as  a  midwife  when  reciuested  •  and 
......      ,.,,   i.vrtic.rc  juu;;iuii;>   sampics   ^r    iici    biorKhitis 

'luring  pauses  in   the  si  rviee,   knowing    thai    his    Reverence 
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hears  every  cough  and  scrape  and  clearing,  and  bestows  port 
wine  upon  the  wnrtliy.  While  she  is  trying  to  fasten  herself 
into  her  jiew  there  are  sounds  of  a  massive  sneck  being  lifted 
SDinewhere  round  the  chancel  where  the  vestry  is,  and  the 
scuttle  of  loose  boots  that  are  too  bi^  for  the  control  of  the 
feet  that  don't  fit  them  echoiiig  over  a  fl:ig^ed  Poor.  Tins, 
the  S;)a\vrr  knows  by  expcriem  e,  is  the  choir.  He  even  sees 
them  i>Li  rin^',  round  from  the  far  eni  of  tlie  choir  stills  and 
pushin.;  each  other  out  into  the  chancel,  an  i  hears  l!;i  strident 
iiiss  of  much  wnispering,  whicli  at  closer  qu  uturs  would  resolve 
itself  into  ; 

"Sceye!  Old  Moother  Rateman  !  old  NFooiher  Bateman!" 
with  an  unpublishable  efTusion  upon  tiie  subject  of  this 
unfortunate  from  the  i)en  (or  the  lips,  as  he  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  a  pen  if  he  had  it)  of  the  Ulibrij;  bard. 
"Gie  ower  shovin',  ye  young  divvie."  "  Look  at  Spawer  fro' 
Dixon's,  like  a  stuffed  monkey  in  a  menagerie."  "Let's 
chuck  a  pay  (pea)  at  'im." 

'I'he  sound  of  tlie  massive  latch  resounding  aruti.'ly  through 
the  empty  buihimg  a  second  time  puts  a  deatii-like  stop  to 
the  chancel  activity,  and  an  august  step  heard  passing  over 
the  flaustones  in  lonely  majesty  of  silence  announces  beyond 
all  doubt  that  his  Reverence  has  arrived.  At  the  same 
mom,  nt  the  Spawer.  with  a  strange,  nervous  fluttering  about 
his  In  art  as  though  lie  were  ai)OUt  to  f.'ce  some  great 
audience  in  his  musical  rapacity  -licars  the  whisperinj;  echo 
of  linht  foot-^teps  going  up  the  winding  stairs  of  stone  from 
the  door  in  the  porch  to  tlie  organ  loft.  If  he  liad  been  a 
gargoyle,  or  a  sculptured  efhi^y  of  Peter,  his  ears  would  have 
heard  tliat  tread,  and  known  the  maker  of  it.  Every  step  of 
the  way  he  followed  her  proun^ss.  .N'ow  she  had  two  more 
left,  and  then  the  iofl  door.  The  two  were  taken,  and  the 
loft  door  ( reaked  on  its  hinges.  She  was  in  the  church  and 
behind  him.  liy  an  instinct  as  unerring  as  that  which  guides 
a  homing  bird  he  felt,  with  a  painful  throbbing  of  the  throat, 
the  fact  of  his  recognition.  He  knew,  almost  as  well  as  if  he 
hnd  been  looking  at  tht;  scene  from  some  high  pcjint  of 
vantage — hii^lrer  even  tlian  the  girl's — that  she  was  gazing 
down  upon  him  from  the  organ  loft.  And  with  this  conscious- 
ness was  poured  into  him  from  a  vial  more  bitter  the  knowledge 
of  her  sudden  start ;  the  constrained  tightening  of  her  lips  ; 
the  liglU  suddenly  extinguished  in  her  eye  at  sight  of  him  ;  all 
her  l■•ein■^'  star.ding  still  like  ;i  Ivini'-n  a[K-)'--tro]>-!ie  and  saying  : 
"He  i.ere!" 
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Yes ;  he  was  here.     Miserable  wretch  that  he  was  ;  he  was 

Into  his  shoulders  he  drew  his  neck  ;  wedged  his  head 
down  firmly,  and  sat  without  moving  in  the  corner  of  his  pew 
On  other  Sundays  he  would  have  locked  round  at  h(  r  and 
smiled  his  greetmg  upward.  But  not  now.  He  d,.red  not 
risk  any  such  greeting  now,  lest  he  .should  look  to  find  the 
girl  s  face  turning  from  him.  Without  any  shadow  of  doubt 
their  alienation  was  complete.  Me  who  had  been  regarded  as 
a  friend  at  the  first  was  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  persecutor 
now.  Lven  his  presence  there  this  morning  was  a  persecution 
to  the  girl ;  a  menace  to  her.  She  could  trust  him  no  lon-er 
She  suspected  his  intentions  of  dishonc.ur,  and  was  striving  to 
hold  at  arms  length  a  man  who  hung  about  the  skirts  of  her 
encouragement.  He  renewed  his  suspended  bre;.thmg  wiih  a 
measure  of  relief  when  he  heard  the  sliding  .attle'  of  the 
manual  doors,  and  knew  that  her  eyes  were'  remove.l  from 
nim  at  la.st. 

And  th.n  he  knew  that  another  figure  had  gone  up  to  the 
organ  loft  with  the  girl,  and  was  contemplating  him  from  on 
high  in  his  huddled  Ignominy;  a  .silent,  spectral  figure,  whose 
tlesh  seemed  constituted  of  pale  moonlight;  ami  whose  garb 
was  the  shadow  of  night.     If  he  had  been  raw  meat,  and  this 
■ilent  scrutineer  a  vulture,   he    could    not    have    been    more 
ruthlessly  devoured.      F.very  part  of  him  was  being  fed  upon 
with  the  .savage  gloating  of  con.iuest.     .All  over  him,  throu«h 
•  md  through,   he   fell   those   silent  eyes   boring   their  way   in 
satisfaction  of  their   meal.     Ah,  this  was  worth  a  three-mile 
trudge,  with  each  cloud   hanging  as   rijx'   for  deluge  as   the 
drops  on  the  branches  for  a  f.dl.     To  the  world  at  brge  he 
was  a  gentleman  of  mettle,  jaunting  carelessly  defiant  of  the 
'  lements,  for  the  .sake   of  his   noonday  appetite  and  a  chat 
with  his  reverence  the  Vicar.     But   in  the  secret  inner  bond 
subscribed  to  by  these  three,  he  was  an  adversary  brought  to 
ground  in  inglorious  battle.     The  girl  uave  him  [.ity,  he  kn.w  • 
Mu-  wept  ov.r  his  fall ;  but  the  man  shouted  ak    d  in  unhallowed 
JO),  and  reviled  him. 
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And  then  the  bell-ringer  rang  down  his  hells  and  came  into 
church,  and  scuffled  quickly  into  a  snuffy  l)lack  gown  that  he 
produced  out  of  t!ie  end  pew,  an  1  drew  the  wand  of  office  out 
of  its  socket,  and  hurried  up  the  aisle  on  a  painful  tip-toe— 
that  let  each  of  his  boot-protc  tored  heels  down  behind  him 
with  a  click — the  ends  of  his  gown  blowing  about  the  pew 
doors  and  waflini,'  Mrs.  Hesketh's  hat  feathers  as  he  went, 
and  dis.ippeared  out  of  sight  beyond  the  choir  stalls  (whence  a 
subdued  Amen  was  heard  in  mixed  keys),  and  reappeared  again 
almost  while  the  tail  of  his  rol)e  was  still  fluttering  in   the 
chancel     behini    him,    walkin-     forward    with    tremendous 
solemnity  this  time,  as  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
man  that  had  gone  up  before,  dropping  his  eyelids  to  take  the 
exact  religious  measurements  of  every  step,  and  lifting  them  to 
gaze  straight  ahead  of  him,  over  the  faces  of  the  assembled 
worshi{)iicrs,   seeming    to    be   conscious   of  nothing   but   the 
sacrcdness  of  his  own  calling,  and  moved  not  by  legs  but  by 
inspiration  from  above.     In  the  wake  of  him  walked  the  choir, 
half  a  dozen  of  them,  m  snow-white  surplices,  each  holding  one 
hand  meekly  within  the  other  (as  ordained),  trying  to  keep  step 
ami  not  tread  on  each  other's  heels,  or  on  Obadiah's,  and 
looking  as  ashamed  of  themselves  as  though  they  were  parading 
in  their  nigiit-gowns.     And  at  the  rear  of  all  these,  stamping 
the    procession    with    episcopal    dignity   and   the   signet   of 
ecclesiastical  power,  walked  his   Reverence,   with  nose   sub 
limely  elevated,  lashes  lowered,  and  eyebrows  arched  as  though 
he  communed  with  himself  and  wore  abstracted  beyond  all 
consciousness  of  the  shamMing  group  he  followed — his  sacred 
books  clasped  to  his  bosom — and  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  choir  stalls  and  lifted  up  his  voice  :  "  When  the  wicked 
man  turnrth  away  from  the  sin  that  he  hath  committed  .  .  ." 
"Thai's  me,"  said  the  Spawer  bitterly,  and  rose  up  to  the 
sound  of   his   Rivereme's  clarion   voice,   in  common   accord 
with   Mrs.  Heskelh,  nnd  the  midwife,  and  the  broken-|<rided 
jMiipfi,  .!.•>  liiuugh  it  were  Jiidgmcnt  Day,  and  the  trumpv.-i  had 
soimaed. 
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And  the  mornini:,'  service  proceeds. 

The  i>salms  for  the  day  are  read  in  alternate  verses  by  his 
reverence  the   V.car  and  the  handful  of  [,oys  that  conZTe 
the  ciu..r-.one  of  them  w.th  a  voice  tha^  cracks  o. xas.m     L 
right  down  to  thecrypt-at  which  catastroj.he  the  rest  o     he 
t    "d'tumh^t,^  P-ap.tatc<l  with  a  gasp  into  silence,  as  tho.  gh 
t  i.adtu.nbled  through  this  vocal  fissure,  and  only  strug^.ies 
Lack  lahonously  to  the  surface  one  by  one  after  a  ver.S"'  or 
i^".     As  they  are  not,  in  any  sense,  a  literary  brotherhood 
and  know  the  written    symbols   but    inJifferently  well,    they 
.-.upy  the  time  durmg  Father  Mostyn's  vers.-  w,th  read  ng  up 
her  own,  and  rely  mainly  upon  the  cessation  of  his  voice  to? 
;"rwh;r;"u  "^^'T:     ^■°"^-l-'ntly,  it  is  not  unusia 
1  1  .n?   ?        'f\^''^    belonging    to    his    Reverence    to    be 
suddenly  bowkd   down   owing   to  some   miscon,  eption   of  a 
pause  and  trampled  over  mercilessly,  like  a  child^n  a  mad 

;  n^^?  ^  k""  'u'  '-'  '"'^"^^  "f  "'"^'^  Ji-^^^ter  his  Reverence 
^.il  at  times  be  heard  marshalling  and  officerin,-  his  forces 
dui:ng  the  ,,rogress  of  his  own  text,  as,  for  instance- :  "  O  (  od 
I  hou  art  my  (.od  (steady  th.ere,  steady) ;  early  will  I  ,ee  'iC' 
N<.tyet,  not  yet.)  My  tl.sh  longeth  for  "Ihee,  my  M 
u  ,cth  for  Ihee.  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  J^.ter  is 
'  1  la     come  along  with  you.     All  together)  " 

lo  which  appeal  they  come  along  with  a  rush  as  though 
hc^-  vvere  charging  the  trenches,  leaving  the  dead  and  dy  n^ 
I'ctiind   them.      Ihe  assembled  con,:;re.ation    ahso    lends     he 
uK„uragement  of  a  subdued  nuirmur  to  the  enterprise  with- 
out committing   Uself   to  audihility.      Ail,   that   is,'  with     he 
Jc.tKji,  of  the  repectful  pauper,  who  does  not  presun,e  to 
iiingle  her  voice  with  her  very  nuich  betters,  that  can  afford 
onstituted"  T'  '"  f^^-aven  Sun.iay  by  Sun.ia  •,  and  are  no    a 
c      ti uited  charge  upon  the  Almightv.     Instead,  she  Mands 
Mu,  hei    shawl  nipped  about  her  and   her   head  bent^-nre- 
'•mng   the  same  old  attitude  of  broken   humility   both   tor 
•  nding    up   and    sitting   down   w,th.     She   never \akes    the 
-  r.j    of  making   her.clf  comf..rt,d)le   in   the  corner   of  her 

I  7^.  •  i^'''"''"  '^""''  ^""^  'n^tance-lest  perrhanre  the 
Ahighty  might  repent  Him  of  her  weekly  hilfuown  a , uJ 
l-e'  -.w  It  upon  another,   more  humble  and  deservin-/ 

•And  so  the  service  proceeds,  with  hymns  and  with'praver- 
wi  h  standings  kneelmgs,  and  sittings.  At  times  the  tinte^l 
;';"',  ,nd    wmdows    and    the    stained    tdass    trvnrirh    nf    »h.. 

d!nr^i'"""«n   ',"''  •'''''''  ''■"'^°'''  '^^^l^^'"  ominously.      All  the 
cl.urch   is   filled  with  an  unearthly  tenebra.     The  figure  of 
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Father  Mostyn  and  the   six  rcstk-ss  white  surplices   in   the 
choir  St  ills  appear   to   reredc  into  supernatural  darkness,  as 
though    the   clotids    of    the    Lord   were    enfolding   them    for 
translation.     Celestial  doves,  descending  from  above  the  head 
of  Christ  crurified,   over   tiie   altar  table,   would  only   l)e  a 
fitting  consummation  to  the  scene.     Slowly  all  the  colour  is 
absorbed  out  of  the  stained  east  window,     (^hrist   Himself, 
the  Cross,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  Disciples  are  gathered 
into  the  divme  gloom  of  that  first  Passion.     The  green  shrubs, 
shivering  portentously  in  the  churchyard  against  the  leaded 
panes,    rattle   their    leaves   of   a   sudden    like   rain,    and    the 
assembled  congregation  turns  its  assembled  faces,  featureless 
|)lots  of  urey  in  the  deep  dusk,  towards  the  windows  with  a 
visible  gaze  of  apprehension.      But  the  rain  is  not  yet.     The 
darkness  turns  to  a  deep  yellow  ;  and  from  yellow  to  a  ghastly 
ashen  gny  that  makes  corpses  of  them  all  ;  and  from  this  grey 
to  the'^dull  light  of  a  damp  nmrning  again,  and  the  vergei 
st.'als   up   the   church   a   second  time  an.!  precedes   Fathei 
Mostvn  some  six  paces  to  the  pulpit  steps,  and  stands  aside- 
resolutely  refusing  to  look  at  him  as  he  passes— and  steals  uf 
the  steps  after  him,  almost  on  all  fours,  while  he  is  at  pra\  er- 
as though  guilty  of  evil  intentions— and  shuts  him  stealihih 
in,  to  make  sure  of  him,  and  gets  down  again  without  hi: 
Reverence's  having  noticed  him  once,  an.l  is  back  in  his  owi 
pe\v  just  as  his  Reverence  raises  his  head. 
Wliereupon  ensues  the  sermon. 

Hardly  so  much  a  sermon,  perhaps,  as  a  genial  soliloquy,  n 
which  the  assembled  congregation  is  told  of  all  its  faults— o 
as  many  as  his  Reverence  thinks  sufficient  for  the  day— witl 
as  keen  an  appreciation  of  their  pungency  as  though  they  wer 
smelling-salts  that  his  Reverence  held  up  to  his  nostrils  an; 
sniffed  with  zest.  When  he  ri-^es  to  address  us  he  turns  hi 
eyes  inwards  upon  himself  and  looks  down  his  nose  sideway: 
spreading  the  leaves  of  the  big  Book  this  way  and  that  wa 
between  his  fingers,  backward  and  forward,  till  it  looks  hk 
Like  Hemingway's  accordion.  Then  he  screws  up  his  mout 
and  says  "  Ha !  "  in  all  but  the  utterance,  and  whips  up  th 
desired  text  with  one  imperious  bckon  of  his  wrist.  Th 
mormng  he  chooses  Job  xiv.  19:  "The  waters  wear  awo 
the  stones :  Th')U  wnshest  away  the  things  which  grow  out  ( 
the  dust  of  the  earth  ;  and  Thou  destroycst  the  hope  of  man 
But  it  is  all  one  what  he  chooses  ;  he  is  independent  of  text 
and  could  preach  t'ne  same  sermon  frwm  the  genealogy  of  tf 
sons  of  Issachar  if  he  wished  it.     The  most  astonishing  thir 
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ni.'ne'  ^t^^l  In'r  T'''^^  '"^nipnlntion  of  the  Pook.     To 
nnme  a  text  .s  to  find  ,t  at   ,„„e,  w„h  a  singl-  tw,s,  „f  „' , 

"H.-i!"  says  lie,  in  the  midst  of  his  disrn.,r<:<.    <'i  ,• 
what    the   prophet    Knorh    ^-ivs »      \nH     u  V    ''-"'  ^<^^' 

-'"•es  up  under  his  finders     n  th.  ''   ^'"^'^'^    ''"'""^ 

Krverence    has   summoned    it    nnH  r   k      r      "^''^^"''   '^''■' 

M.  of  Idolatry.     Ha!   that's   a  deadly   sin  '  To    In,) 

«e  praj,  kis  take  rare  not  to  go  down  upon  our  knPP<: 
;;.odown  on  our  kn.es  is  an  id!^latrous  i^^nt?"  o"^ 

nippta.     We  may  get  a  few  usefu   hints  from  him      Tr^  i 
worshipped'  ''^  ^""  ^^^^^  ^""■^'•d  the  earth,  and 

'    1'''' bowed '^h?s^  V"^"■°  '^°""''  ^°'   ^^^^-   ^'•<^-     '^lade 

•<-  ,      OOWtU      his       head   :      worclii,,r.^H  Tnn  ,;  , 

-^a^^^      urn"'   !i^^    too"  many  other^hi;;^,    .rSo 
bun.ay.     Ullbng  does  'em  first  off.  and  goes  to  chapel 
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during  the  sermon.  You'd  find  some  of  'cm  <=lill  eoing,  if  yo 
were  (u.tsule.  Ullhri;,'  makes  its  luiste  t..  get  out  aj-ain  hefor 
an)l.o.ly  else,  and  go  home  to  dinner.  As  for  bowing  its  hea 
towards  the  earth,  UlIhriK  only  does  that  when  u's  ploughinL 

Thn;"^  '  111  '"'"''•"'  "'  '■•?^^'"^'  I'"'^'"'^"^.  "^  putting  in  manur. 
1  hats  Lllhiigs  time  to  bow  its  head. 

"  But  Moses  had  another  time  for  that.     He  made  haste 
bowed  his  head  toward  the  earth  (didn't  merdy  put  his  nos 
on  the  ledge  of  the  {,cw,  or  into  I,is  hand,  or  over  the  rim  o 
his  hat,  but  went  right  down  toward  the  earth),  and  worshipped 
I  hat  was  Moses  way  of  doin-  things.      Mut  Ullbrig's  learnec 
better   smee   then.       Ha !    that's  because   Moses  never    hac 
lie  advantage  of  chapd.     Wiiat  a  different  man  .Nfoses  migh' 
have   been   ,f  he'd   only     >een   brought  up  a   Primitive,  o?  = 
Uesieyan,  oralriend,  or  a  Plymouth  Brother,  or  a  JJaptist, 
or  an  l.vangehst— plenty  to  choose  from  nowaday.s,  you  see! 
Lut  we  mustn  t  biame  him  because  he  hadn't  our  advantages. 
Ifonlyhed  lived  in  these  days  he  might  have  been  as  pious 
a  worshipper  as  Noncon-oriniiy  could  wish  for -possibly  even 
a   deac  on   or  a  lay  prea.  her.      Hut    Moses   knew  nothing   of 
N..nconform,ty^     He  knew  (Jod,  that's  all-if  that's  anything 
to  go  by.      I  erhaps  it  isn't.      He  knew  God,  and  God  honoured 
him  by  conversing  with  hmi-so  the  Hook  tells  us— face  to 
face,  as  a  m.in  to  his  friend.     Now  why,  I  wonder,  didn't  (iod 
reprove  him  for  his  wickedness  in  casting  himself  face  down- 
wards in   such   idolatrous  method  of  worshi].?     Perhap,   as 
we  say  in  Ullhrig,   He  didn't  think  on.     Perhaps  He  didn't 

''uTv.'u"'^  ■'''''';!  "P'"'°"  '"  ('^"  opinion,  by-the-by,  upheld 
by  Holy  Church,  of  which,  however,  we  know  better  than  to 
take  any  notice)  that  not  only  did  He  think  on,  but  that  Moses 
would  not  have  ventured  the  experiment  a  .second  time,  had 
It  been  disfavoured  of  Jehovah.  In  those  days  of  humanity's 
chi!dhood~when  the  world  was  in  its  infancy-our  Divine 
I'arcnt  was  not  sj.aring  of  the  rod. 

"  '1^  •'  ^  ^^nly  during  the  past  week,  while  I  was  in  the 
church  of  a  brother  cleric,  I  had  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
Mosaic  idolatry  Not  on  Sunday,  mark  you,  but  on  a  week- 
day -while  L  Ibrig  here  was  busy  with  its  harvest-a  man 
entered  thc>  cluirci.  where  I  was  sitting.  And  what  do  you 
think  he  did  as  soon  as  he  entered  ?  Went  out  again,  you'll 
say.  .No  he  didn  t  go  out  again,  even  though  he  saw  a  i  riest 
in  orie  of  the  pews.  He  did  what  Moses  "did-made  ha.ste 
and  bowed  his  face  tow.ird  the  earth,  and  worshinocd  Think 
ot   It!     A  man  in  bicycling  costume— a  mere  ^wayfarer'  or 
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tightly  for  that  littl 


lis  srr.  ws  wuuld  hold  no  k 


c  pause  of  prayer.      He  told 


nie  he  liked 


P'aying  ;  it  seemed  to  do  him  good.     Ha  !  think  of  that-^ 
man.  hk.ng  prayer  benuise  it  seemed   to  do  1  im    .    d       I 

li^'   dropped  h>s  bell  on  the  road,  or  hid  losta    ol-   uthe 
'"   •>'!  .  he  was  sunply  thanking  (Jod  for  the  fine  d  iv  i  id  the 
'  >''  a.r,  letting  the  I.,m1  know  he  was  grat-ful   and  hi    k 
'-.-■;  ten  Ihn,  beeau.e  he  happened  to  be  enjoym,  him 

Ha!    gonou.   idolatry.       .\I,.es   could  har!iiy^,ave  done 

uhTfitTw ?"''  T'''""  '""'■  ^"^  """^ ''-' '--'  i^ 

c  h  m  hustled  out^'f'V""'  ^"■"^^'-^'-'"^  -suffusion,  and 

ni  Ullbrig  !  "  '  ""^  "^""'^  ^^«*'^'"  '"  ^  J'"'>--     ^o  'dolat-y 

At  times  he  quotes  Tlw.mas  h   Kempis  and  St     AuLnistinr 

'l-",o;  laying  :  '  "'  ''  '''^  "^'"^  '""^  ^alf  a  page  at  a 

'•lla!     beautiful!    beautiful!    There    it    is,    you   see-    a<i 

I'l-u"  as  a  pikestaff  for  us.     No  mistaking  it"     And  in' the 

^anie  genial,  jingling  fashion  he  warns  us  t.    take  the  lesson 

:>.'.:;;"■  s'?'d"'  "^^'  '^  -'  ■"•^"^'^■^  r-  the^'inf  i?: 

^^'"•(1)    thank    Cod,   we're  not  one.      "Ha"'  sivs  be    "Iff 
nd       ■";■.  .     °'  ';?■  ^  «"  "">•  ""dJ-S  Blcefully  ,„  ourselves 

^    ni    cnurui!        Lets    say    to    ourse  ves  :    'It's    me  hi^ 

■n;krcr''V;,r;,''"''^^-'*--  f '■;  "■'-• ""-"  "^»'  ™-n' 

iiKL  Aioses.     1  m  the  mdivhiuai   that  doesn't  make  hi«:t*. 
I'uw  niy  head  toward  the  earth,  and  worship  '''"  ''^' 

i;;»ff";?xr;.;-s::;:^-;:r;s'xr^^^f 
^3^it;;;tirrs.f^"t.s::'ir"v.?t^^.--'- 

1  '^en    the   windows   went    yellow   ajn     and"  Ihl  ""T^u 
^-ed  foundering  in  gloom^hkra  gr^aT's. np'sintgtd^er 
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watLi  -ami  the  blollcd  la<:cs  liirniHl  all  writ;  way,  and  the 
shriih,,  shivered,  and  ihrrc  was  a  dihlant  rum^hn^  of  lIuindLT. 
I'lainly  tin-  rain  was  on  ihcin. 

Su,  nt  lia.si,  his  Rcvcrun'  .•  thought,  and  turned  to  the  cast 
and  crossed  himself  in  tlir  name  of  the  I'atlier,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  (Ihost,  and  the  eongrtLjatio.i  rose  hurriedly  witli 
hiiii,  prayin-  that  iliewet  mi^ht  li-;lu  haik  over  the  concluding 
hynni.     JSut  there  was  no  concluding'  hymn. 

"The  Lord's  been  very  j^ood  to  us,"  his  Rcveience  said 
mstead,  "...  and  kept  off  tiie  rain  heautifnily  so  far;  hut 
now,  since  He's  told  u^  His  intenti(jns  so  plainlv,  it  would  be 
imi  rovident  to  disregard  them.  The  peace  of  Cod,  which 
passelh  all  undeistaiidinL;.  keep  your  Ii<  arts  and  minds  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  ol  Chri-t,  and  the  llows;up  of  ihe  Holy 
(Ihost  be  with  you  now  and  evermore.  .\men,  I)..n't  stay  to 
put  on  your  mac  kiiiloshes,  or  else  you'll  need  diem,  (iet  off 
honie  while  you  (an." 

And  so  dismissed  them,  all  except  the  .Spiwer  —  to 
who.se  presence  he  suddenly  be<  ame,  as  for  the  first 
time,  conscious,  impaling  him  on  i  is  fjrefiii  er  as  he 
des-ended  the  pulpit  steps— whence,  also,  he  signalled  the 
choir  to  disperse.  "Cut  along  with  you  there;  as  (piick  as 
you  can.  Only  don't  tear  your  surplices."  And  to  the 
verger,  who  had  come  hustling  up  the  aisle  in  a  tremendous 
hurry,  to  catch  his  Reverence  at  the  foot  of  the  i.ulpit— 
havirig  been  taken  unawares  by  this  informal  dismissal- 
Happing  his  blaek  robes  in  the  face  of  the  departing  congrega- 
tion, hke  ;i  giant  bat:  "Off  with  you,  Obadiah.  The°I.ord 
will  dispense  with  ceremony  this  morning.  Tell  your  legs  to 
make  haste  with  you  ;  you've  further  to  uo  than  I  have. 
Leave  the  keys  for  me.     Ml  see  to  the  locking  up." 

"  Ay,  ye'll  fin'  'em  i'  [lew,  yer  Rivrence.  Th.uik  ye.  Mali 
wod  !  'Ar!c  to  thunder.  Mek  sure  o'  yon  veslrv  door  at 
backside,"  the  verger  charged  him.  "  She  snecks  twice.  One 
ton  (turn)  weean't  do  it.  Ve'll  'a  to  gie  'er  two,  or  she'll  blow 
oppen  fvst  (first)  breath  there  is,  an'  swill  choch  oot." 

And  iiiade  off  down  the  aisle  at  top  speed,  having  received 
the  divine  ^alu■lion  to  so  doing,  divesting  himself  of  his  robes 
in  transit. 


CHAPTER  LI 

■'  ilA  !  this  ,s  |,t.>tirul  of  you,"  his  Rcvx-renre  said,  enfolding 
U.c  .spawcrs  hand  n.  tiiat  warm,  bahr.y,  bcncf.ccnt  softness  of 
l^'lm,  with  the  fan^  of  the  l,ig  gold  signet  .juite  concealed,  l.y 
t  ic  h:<  trrn.  and  givui.L;  it  a  conmicndat.jry  shake.  "  To  c  .nie 
ihrre  n.il,^  on  a  morning  like  ti.is  for  the  sake  of  worship,. ini; 
'"  l"^'  rue  l.a.th.  iJcautifu!  !  Leanliful !  qui:e  an  cvan,  ,1c  to 
"<■'    Llll.r.K   laggards.      It'll   be  talke.l  of.      Uilbrig  has  only 

''  u\        \",u""'""  ■  •  •  ^"^  '■'  ^"'-■^"''  come  those,  as  you 

>■-■.     When  Lllbng  comes,  !o.,k  for  the   Millennium  or  port 

u I.. c  -generally    port     NNinc.       There's     no     mistaking     the 

wnp  on.s.     Mrs.  So-and-So's  liver's  no  better.      I'ut  .;n  your 

;"'./;      .'■.^''  """^  ^"^  '°  ^''"'■*''  "^'^   morning,   Janie ;   a 
!■■  'iile  of  his  Kcveren.  e's  port  would  do  her  g<.od.     Take  care 
.in!  sit  where  he  can  see  you  and  sing  as  loud  as  you  can 
M)uw  lum  how  capitally  you  can  find  all  your  places,  and  don't 

I. ire  about  you  when  he's  preaching. 

"  Ha  I  ^  Or  Mrs.  Somebody  expects  being  confined  any  day 
n  nv-shes  nut  a  fit  figure  to  go  to  .  hurch.  She's  on!v  fit  to 
t.lk  scandal  at  house-doors  and  publish  her  profile  throughout 

he  length  and  breadth  of  the  High  Street.     Wash  v our  face 

lulmnie,  and  go  to  church  this  morning.     It's  time  you  did  • 

you  re  growing  too  big  a  boy  to  stop  at  home  as  your  father 

an,!  m.dierdo.     They've  done  all  their  church-gom-  before 

vou  were  born  or  thought  of      Ask  his  Reverence  after  service 

.there  are  any  l.tt  e  jobs  he'd  like  you  to  do  for  him.  as  your 

■'n  '!''^''>'/'^  ,^^'  '"  again-her  old  cniplaint,  tell  him  - 

uid   will   be   thankful   for  any   bit   of  assistance  or   support 

H.i.        Communing  amiably  with  himself  in   this  manner  on 

.>c  subject  of  L  Ibrig  s  weaknesses,  he  led  the  way  round  the 

c.uncel  to  the  little  vestry,  with  its  green  iron  safe  and  its 

dingy  old  writing-table-where  some  three  or  four  centuries 

of  oead  .nd-Uiried  Ull:.rig  brides    had  registered  tiiem.elves 

with    unsteady   pen-its   carafTe   of   drinking    water    beneath 

imerted  glass,  its  cocoa-nut   matting,  its  surplice  pegs,  and 

till'  tM»»^-nI    I/->r.,.  , U. —  ,-1    r_-     !         n  .     '^  I     ti   I     "••>J 


til 
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disrobed  himself  there. 


;aiu  :or  .us  KcVciciiec  s  vestments  ;  and 
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In  cluit.  h  t(,  get  something  out  of  it  il  y,,u  can.  •  His 
K' vrrciM  L-  .:;its  paid  tor  prcar  liing  ;  wc  ought  to  git  some- 
thing for  gouig.  That's  oiilv  lair."  Sec  what  his  reverence 
the  vir.ir's  to  put  up  with  in  a  place  like  this.  £.x  mhilo 
mhtljit.  That's  our  motto;  which,  heing  rendered  according 
to  Ulh;riK  tlieolojans,  means:  Nothing  done  witliout  good 
value  given  for  it  in  return.  If  Xonconformity  hadn't  its  tea- 
urns  and  its  hath  bim>  it  woulchi't  hold  '-way  over  Ullhrig 
another  twenty  four  hours.  i'Lnty  of  hot  tea  and  big  bath 
l>iins.  with  plenty  of  tlies  and  currants  in  'em  ;  that's  the  way 
to  subjugate  the  heathen  bucoijr  i,east.  Music's  no  good— 
any  more  than  the  Chnrch.  We're  d  )gs  with  ba  !  names  to 
stait  with,  both  of  us.  Musicians  are  unscrupulous,  di.ssip.ated 
vag.ibonds,  such  as  you,  thai  live  by  their  wits,  as  everybody 
knows.  Vicars  of  the  Kstabhsjied  Church  are  children  of 
S.itari  and  i)r..phets  of  l!aal.  We're  be;'-  in  the  same  boat. 
.\n^r  sai.!  he,  hanging  up  his  tassock  and  picking  up  the 
disiiiemiiered  inoriar-bf)ard  from  its  pla<  e  by  the  water  bottle, 
"...  this  morning  we  shall  have  to  swim  for  it.  Vou  can't 
go  back  to  Chfr  Wrangham  in  the  teeth  ol  a  storm  like  this 
that's  brewing." 

"its  awfully  good  of  you  .  .  ."  the  .Spawcr  began. 
"  Hut  really,  I  counted  the  risks  when  I  came.  I'm  ready 
to  take  my  cliance." 

"Ha!  not  a  bit  of  it!  not  a  bit  of  it!"  his  Reverence 
>l)jected,  lifting  up  his  forefinger  and  slicing  it  do-mati.ally 
into  the  Spawer's  underdone  resistance,  like  a  carv,n--kMite 
into  sirloin.  "Vou  shall  take  your  chance  with  me.  It'll  be 
a  dry  ( hance,  if  frugal.  As  miinstcr  responsible  for  the  cure 
of  .s(nils  in  Ullbrig,  I  c.in't  let  you  go  away  like  that.  It's 
nnchn.stian,  unorthodox.  We  don't  get  so  many  faitiiful  here 
that  we  can  afford  to  treat  thcin  with  inJifference.  I-ath 
NoiKonfoniuty  this  morning  will  be  offering  its  hospitality  to 
w.,rshippers  from  afar.  .Shall  it  be  said  that  Holy  Church  does 
less?  Ha  !  come  along  with  you.  We'll  lock  up  and  make  a 
bolt  for  it.  I  daresay  we  can  find  something  in  the  larder  to 
serve  us  in  lieu  of  lunch  if  the  storm  sets  in.  And  judging  by 
the  sound  of  it  .  .  ."—a  prolonged  peal  of  thunder  spread  itsel'f 
out  above  them  and  sho  .k  the  hollow  fabric  of  the  church  to 
its  uttermost  corner — "it's  going  to  be  a  stayer." 

'I'ogether  they  made  the  round  of  the  building,  closing  up 
all  the  swing  wintlows  against  the  deluge  that  must  inevitably 

come,  and  L'ivini'  the  Ioc'k-  nf  \\\t'  .vrfriz-ir  v'-cfr.,  A^r^r  ••■•"  ••■«-■ 

as  the  clerk  had  admonished  them,  set  the  thick    fibre  mat 
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I  'uy  had  onlv  just  romnlctrd  tlir  I  itf  n(  .k 
>,r  l,L- .  .;  I         .,  J        ''K'itmnK  flashed  in  tht- vvilow   niiirkv 

wor  iMdc  chnrh  ^«'  7"^ows;.  Ah  knowcd  vtry  well  'c- 
An  ihlcruans  ,'s  ^^"^^ /f «  ^o  show  '.sscn  s„on  or  late. 
•^'1   Ulcer  j,'ans  t  Spawcr  fro   l)i\on's      Ma,  wr^rJ  t     -ii 
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ly,  ye  know  very  well  'c  isn't,"  liis  bister  told  him, 
soiiiewlKil  tL-stily.  "()w  can  ye  talk  siicl.  nonsense?  V'ceard 
for  yc^sen  what  Mrs.  Morland  telt  ine." 

"  I  )ud-dud-dud  !  "  Jarge  MiJdlcway  said  again,  as  impassively 
as  before.  ' 

Nothing  of  him  moved— not  even  his  lips.     It  was  only  in 

gettm-  up  steam  for  utterance  that  he  displayed  any  molujn  • 

in  speech  itselt  he  sto-jd  as  still  as  a  wooden  Scotchman.  ' 

"  Ay,  1)11(1  ^hc  didn't  mean  'im,"  his  sister  said.   " .  Fh  ?  " 

"  i)ud-dud  .  .   .■■  ■ 

'"Apj)en  so,  bud  this  rain'll  mck  a  difference.     See-ye.  noo 

ih(.-y  re  shekkin'  their  'ats  an'  cawts  (coats).     What's  yon  i''  'all  ? 

Noo,    theer !     If  ah    didn't    think    so.     They    inun    gan    an' 

shut  door  just  as  ah  wor  getting  a  goo  i   look.      Run  t)a<k  wi' 

ye  into  kitchen  this  minute.     D.n't  yVear  themtaties?     Uiv 

ye  want  hinder  all  of  a  red  rust?" 

"Ha!  capital!  capital!"  his  Reverence  was  saying  at 
the  other  side  of  the  closed,  brui.sed,  i)listered,  and  by  this 'time 
rain-soaked  door,  wiping  the  drops  off  his  chin  and  nose-end, 
and  running  the  handKcrcluef  round  the  inner  rim  of  hi.s 
Roman  collar.  "Ihat's  one  of  the  beauties  of  living  by  your 
own  pcjrch.  The  elements  haven't  any  tirrors  for  you  Its 
disadvantage  is  that  his  reverence  can't  show  his  nose  round 
the  crack  of  the  door  without  some  observer  to  take  note  of  its 
colour.  'Ha!  saw  his  Reverence's  nose  this  morning.  It 
looked  paler  than  usual,  or  cold,  poor  thing.'  That's  the  way 
V  ou  d  see  one  of  'em  as  you  came  in.'' 

"I?"  The  Si)awer,  using  his  hmdkerchief  after  the 
manner  that  his  Reverence  was  teaching  him,  laughed 
admission  of  his  notelessness.  "  I'm  afraid  I  hadn't  fm-  to 
observe  anything.  I  only  saw  the  rnin  and  the  railings  to 
start  with,  and  made  for  them  with  my  eyes  shut  If  I'd 
missed  them  the  chances  are  I  should  have  been  halfway 
uown  I' 11  brig  by  now."  ^ 

"Ha!"  His  Reverence  ran  hands  down  his  trou<;ers-lees 
to  ascertain  their  degree  of  daini)ness,  and  breathed  the 
interjection  partly  as  a  relief  to  the  congestion  of  stooping. 

Residence  on  Lllbrig  soil  will  sharpen  your  evesight 
W  ithout  keen  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  you  will  be  nUicked" 
trussed,  and  roasted  by  our  rustics  in  no  time,  like  a  sprinJ 
chuken.  Mark  my  wortis.  It  will  je  all  round  Ullbrie 
to-morrow  and  up  to  CM  Wiangham  that  his  Reverence  and 
the  bj)awer  from  Dixon's  bolted  out  of  the  church  porch  when 
the  rain  had  set  in.     Dt-nend  un^r.  it      ix:^ >  „.;ii  i_. 

J ij    I.J ,,,       i_-iXvij3    Wiii  iJUVC  got 
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.  k.u.vv  Idore  ^o„  ^u  back.  His  Ncvcrc.we  ran  first  with 
lu.  iu-.uulown  and  the  rasso,  k  in  h,s  han.l.,  and  the  Spawer 
uab  at  his  herls  h'jldn.g  his  hat  on,  and  lailhn-  faros  hAauso 
the  ram  was  ni  his  eyes,  and  they  wiped  themselves  down  with 
Kuvkerch.ets  ,n  the  hall.  Ha!  that's  it.  Jleaut.fuM 
-autihii!  And  there'd  have  been  more  to  tell,  only  his 
Kcverer.ce  thoughtlessly  shut  the  d..or  Just  like  his 
l^curcnce.     .Always  doin-  iinlriendlv  actions. 

chief?  M  ?  V-  """'"?  "'''' !  ^*'^"  ^  '"""^  y^"  '-»  J^y  ''^"Jker- 
do  for  us.  1  here-  1  l,e  no  getting  hack  to  ( .iiff  Wranyham  fo 
you  this  s,dc  of  lunch."  and  stamping  his  teet  upon  thj 
iW^  o  shake  out  the  le;;s  of  his  trousers,  where  he  had 
.n.  ked  then,  over  his  shoes,  he  led  the  way  into  the  sanctu.a 
..mctormn  ;  so  awtui  belore  the  thought  ol  Ullb.i.^,  and  so 
lull  tor  the  .Spawer  w.th  legends  ot  bygone  happines. 

\  du.l  .suise  o.  gladness  and  sadness  po.se.sed  him  as  he 
ua  ked  forward  Here  he  was  very  close  to.  and  here  he  was 
^er)  far  iron.,  the  spirit  of  I'am.     Out  of  every  tile  he  trod  on 

<  ot  had  dislodged  It  ;  wound       .ut  him  like  the  sorr..wing 
noke  from  a  funeral  pyre  and  dissolved.     In  every  corner  of 
he  room  they  entered,  the  spirit  of  the  giri    eemed  to  linger 
but  It  w-as  a  chdl,  dead  spirit,  filling  the  place  like  the  fumes 
u     pa  hd    tobacco,   smoked    by   departed 'smokers  long  ago 
All  a!,out  the   room   were   the   visible   tokens    of  the    url's 

!.v"«nnV?  .?"'  ',''  """l'^  '^''  '°  '^""^  °f  them   his   mind's 
t  e  supplied  the  absent  figure  of  the  girl  as  she  had  been  at 

he  actual  moment  of  its  accomplishment.  Here  she  was 
^t<,oping  to  straigl.ten  the  antimacassar  of  a  chair;  here  she 
was  smoothing  a  ctjshion  ;  here  she  was  adjusting  the  objects 
on    his    Reverence's  wnting-table  ;    here    she  was  filling  the 

hatnpagne  specimen  glasses  with  water,  against  the  light  of 
the  vuKlow-lookirig  at  the  measured  liquid  with  eyes  no  less 

v:,JT?^^  off  the  stalks  of  the  flowers  disposed  in  them, 
he  n   .;        M       T"^  ^sm.lingness  of  his  .ace,   how  sick   his 

o  lov  thi,  ;  '^'"1^^".  '^"^  /"^^  ^'''  h^^'  ^^  •'"^•^  himself 
to    ovc   this  girl.     AH  these  little    evidences   of  her  gentle 

i,  n U^'k  tran.sposed,  by  a  quick  mental  modulation  into 
and  hp  c  u  ~^  ^ u"'  }^^'  =^^°"'^  have  been  their  own-his 
snko  T-T  '  u"^  ^""  "^"'"S  these  things  for  him  and  for  his 
sake.     He  saw  her  come  to  h.m  at  the  piano,  where  he  was 


settini;  all  his  lovf*   of  hf^r    or^H    oii    *u 


music,  and  slide  her"twJ";rms 'ove;  his  nSl'ar^  ll^'half 
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lurning,  clai.ped  those  treasured  hands  and  held  them,  and 
their  cheeks  lay  lial  l()i;elher  ;  only  from  time  to  time  disturb- 
ing ihem-elves  while  their  lips  sought  each  o;lier,  and  strained 
all  the  love  of  their  two  souls  through  the  rapl  filter  of  silence. 

Ah !  I'am,  I'am,  Pam  !  If  he  could  have  done  as 
Moses  did.  If  he  could  have  made  haste,  and  bowed  his 
head  to  the  earth,  and  w-  rbhipped — worshipped  the  flags  you 
trod  on  .  .  .  even  lost  to  him  as  you  were  .  .  .  his  heart 
wcmld  have  wished  it.  For  now  he  knows  what,  racked  on 
the  torture  of  his  own  irresolution,  his  heart  had  almost  ceased 
to  know.  lake  a  martyr  for  some  holy  cause,  the  throes  of 
sufTering  oh,-,cured  quite,  at  times,  the  ( ause  for  which  he 
suffered.  Hut  now  that  the  tension  of  the  rack  was  over,  and 
:.h.iken  and  stretched  and  trembling,  he  was  released,  he  knew  — 
knew  that  she  was  the  one  girl  whose  soul  was  twin  to  his 
own— the  (jne  girl  who  could  have  rounded  off  his  life,  and 
filled  all  his  days  to  their  brim  with  the  measure  of  spiritual 
content.  And  instead,  she  was  marrying  a  pair  of  bell  bottomed 
trousers — a  pair  of  shoddy-made,  bell-bottomed  trousers  like 
the  extinguisher  of  a  candle. 

Oh  !  I'am,  Pam,  Pam  !     What  was  she  thinking  of? 

Whatever  was  she  thinking  of  ...  to  marry  those? 

And  because  the  Spawer's  heart  was  full  to  exclusion  of  the 
girl,  they  did  not  touch  upon  Pam  first  of  all.  Whenever  they 
drew  near  upon  the  girl  in  conversation — or  he  thought  they 
did— he  wheeled  to  the  right-about  with  the  sudden  fear  of 
self-betrayal  by  his  eagerness.  Instead,  they  talked  of  the 
storm,  of  the  thunder,  of  the  crops,  of  the  time  his  Reverence 
had  had  away,  of  his  pike-fishing,  of  Ullbrig  compared 
parochially  with  where  he  had  just  come  from,  of  the  two 
churches,  of  the  bells  and  their  inscriptions,  the  stone  carving 
ot  the  font  and  altar  screens,  the  fine  perpendicular  west 
window  with  its  tmnsom,  the  luxurious  Vicarage  in  its  extensive 
grounds,  and  the  Vicar  himself. 

"Ha!  one  of  our  opulent  clergy.  Xot  a  poor,  down-trodden 
parish  priest,  wearing  his  shoe-leather  out  on  unpmiitable 
excursions,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  all  his  parishioners  from 
t)ne  end  of  the  village  to  the  other,  but  an  autocrat  of  the 
Church,  with  a  large  holding  of  temporal  possessions.  Puts 
uj)  h.s  finger— that's  Law.  Tiiere's  no  appeal  against  Cxsar. 
riie  thing's  done.  Rules  the  place  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Ha! 
beautiful !  beautiful  !  .  .  the  order  he  has  'em  in.  No 
chai)els  there.  Won't  allow  'em  on  any  consideration.  If 
they  want  chapels  they  can  come  to  Ullbrig  for  'em.     Where 
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snip  cousin      Ha !    that  soon   settles   matters.      I  )oesrrt    m 
ranvassmg  about  the  place  as  I  do-tryin.'  to  persuadr/ohn 

rm'o7r"w;  ^'"  ''^  ^'";^^  '^  ''^  t;urfa',u::^t;a 

for  Sva  on  w  th^lT";'''"''  "■'"'"'-'^'  ''y''"^  ^"  '^"^^  or.!,  rs 
lor  salva  ion,  with  a  liberal  commission  allowed  lor  cash      The 

arvation's  provided  there  for  'em,  and  they've  got   o  have  it 

Jmhe^rr'n:  ue  d'""'  '''?'."  '?"°"  to  whitex^ent  1  humo  r 
didn't  mereUh.  ''°"  'u'  ''.^'^  "^"^-^ 'hat  I  sat  in  cottages - 
<iidn  t  merely  hammer  at  the  doors  with  the  stag-horn  handle 

lut:;fit^r!;/n' tH    "^   '"?    ^'"°^   °"   th^fr^stepf "'d 
^  nouted  at  em  «hen  they  opened  to  me  as  though  they  were 

mtTf  to  listen' i''"""'  '""'^^u^"^  '''  ^°-"  ^"d  denfeaned 
m>belt  to  listen  to  'em  .  .  .  why,  I  should  lose  my  bit  of  nikc- 

Hshing  for  ever.     As  for  telling  him  such  cases  as    Fr  .nH 

;  trSfsr" 'T^"--'  ^^^"'^"  know  that  Te^Tepo  me 
to  the  Bishop  ,n  two-twos.  Not  a  doubt  about  it.  He'd  have 
me  reported  for  one  in  open  alliance  with  heresy  and  n 
proclaimed  enemy  to  the  Church.  Ha!"  His  Reverence 
-rewed  his  mouth  and  took  his  nose  between  thumb  and 
rSwtThTtco'"  persua.sively  downward  and  off  ht  chin 
■n  the  wav  that  conjurers  evoke  pennies.  He  did  not  evoke 
any  penny  that  the  Spawer  could  see,  but  his  eye  bn 'h'^ned 

no.   ."<?^  ^'  f"^'  ""^  ^''  ^^°"'d^-  commenced  to  wu  f^ 
more  congenial  topr      "An^l  the  music?"  he  said    vunZ 

:"  o?kVnd  r"'''^"K  ''''^'''  f^^'"  ^'-^^^^h  the  he'n  o  his 
•'  Ha'  fW  '.'■''""r  '  u'"^  ^"'■'^^^^d  *"  his  amiable  waltz,  step. 
I  "ou  d  't  h  v'  7^/'  ''^■"S  ^  T'^''-  If  it  had  been  mv  pipe 
belevi  i'UhL^  more  lost  without  it.  You  wo.ldr't 
e  sort  of  Info  ™'  "^^r  .d'"?^--  I'^«  kept  going  about  with 
th!?.f  K  u^  •  ■  ■  ^  d""  '  "^""^  how  to  express  it 

"onenSs'jrl^K^  ""'  "'"-''•"«'  «^  ^'^  f-K'^"-  --ething.- 
ii  a    I'd  fnr    S     ^^  ""P^e-'^^'O"  that  1  wasn't  quite  dressed- 

"ng    .    .    .    and   then   suddenly    I    remembered.      Ha '    tlie 

u  •;  ;1  1!^"  ",V^"^  '"°°"  '  'I'h'-  "lan  in  the  moon  '  Why 
Si::w'e'rso'Lali;'^  "™^-^"^"  P^^^^^'  ^^^^^  ^"  '^^^'^^  ^^^ 
Not  a  bit  of  it.     That's  the  one  point  of  cleavage  in 


our   friprifleliin        ij.„    .-J--     ./• 
...        }-],j    lOca    ui 


ttiusii.ians  doesn't 


L„.      J    ,        ',  "■'    '^i-*    Ui    iiiusii.ictiia   uoesn  t   carrv   him 

beyond  church  organists.     As  for  discussing  it  apart  froViS 
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crrlisiaslical  settint;.  yf)u  niiqht  r.s  well  en.^age  him  in  ron- 
vorsalion  on  the  home  life  of  the  bellringer.  I  confess  it  to 
his  shame.  If  I  'vcre  to  introduce  the  topic  of  music  .  .  . 
Moz  irt,  Ucithoven,  Chcrul)ini  .  .  .  Allegretto  con  fuoco  .  .  . 
tfrn/o  i^^t'uito  .  .  .  da  capo  al fine,  contra  putictum,  and  so  forth 
...  at  the  dinner-table,  he'd  look  at  me  to  make  sure  1 
liadn't  overstepped  the  decanter.  He'd  sooner  suspc  t  me  of 
drinkinu  than  of  sympathy  with  such  reprehensible  pastimes." 

All  tlie  while  his  Reverence  was  making  excursions  to 
various  corners  of  the  storm-darkened  room  ;  opened  the  cup- 
board door  and  plijnj(.'d  his  hands  with  a  rattle  into  a  hidden 
knife  basket  ;  tried  tlie  blades  on  his  thumb,  and  sprang  thein 
critically  a-ainst  his  palm  for  selection;  jingled  amid  silver 
r-rks,  a.id  cnunted  them  to  his  requirements,  large  and  small  ; 
brouuht  forth  glasses,  timiblcrs  and  wine  glasses,  and  liqueur  ; 
then  casters  and  bottled  condiments;  plates  and  napery,  ami 
laying  them  on  the  far  end  of  the  big  dining-table,  cleared 
that  .space  near  the  window  for  their  ultimiUc  disposal. 

"  Ha !  let's  see  .  .  .  one,  two  ...  did  I  bring  the  forks  ? 
To  be  sure.  What  am  I  thinking  of?  Capital!  capital! 
I've  oeen  .so  long  in  other  people's  clover,  you  see,  that  I'm 
forgetting  how  to  graze  on  my  own  meau're  grassland.  Ha! 
that's  better— and  the  salt.  Well  !  and  what's  the  concerto 
been  doing  all  this  time  ?     Made  headway,  has  it  ?  " 

He  |)icked  o[)en  a  folded  ta!)le-cloth  by  its  two  corners,  and 
shook  it  out  of  its  stiff,  snowy  creasing. 

i'he  Spawer  told  him  that  he  was  afraid  ...  it  hadn't  been 
doing  murh.  To  tell  the  truth  (that  candid  truth  at  which  the 
Spawer  was  becoming  such  an  adept),  the  weather  had  corrupted 
hmi.  First  of  all  it  had  been  too  tine  .  .  .  and  then  it  had 
been  too  wet.  This  rain  had  unsatled  nim.  It  had  washed 
out  all  his  inspiration.  He'd  only  felt  inclined  to  slick  his 
lingers  in  his  pockets  and  shiver  over  fires.  The  keys  were  too 
cold  and  damp.     There  was  no  w.xrmth  about  them. 

"  Ha  !"  His  Reverence  gathered  the  cloth,  and  spread  it 
doubled,  endwise,  over  the  table  ;  throwing  up  his  eyebrows 
in  a  sort  of  interrogative  "  Indeed  ?"  "  I  suppose  you've  not 
se-n  much  of  Pamela  .  .  .  since  I  left?"  he  asked  casually. 

The  Spawer's  heart  hit  him  under  the  chin. 

"Pam?"  he  replied,  as  though  tor  the  moment  nothing  had 
hcen  further  than  this  girl  from  his  thoughts.  "  Very  little. 
Let's  see.  One  ...  no,  twice,  I  believe.  Yes  ;  twice  to 
speak  to  since  you've  been  away," 

"  Ha  ! "    said   his   Reverence,   and    smoothed    the    cloth 
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scrupulously  down  all  its  creases  and  over  the  corners  of  the 

What  did  that  oracular  "I  Fa!"  mean?     Did  it  mean  thit 
.s  Kcv-er.nce  knew  the  whole  history  of  those  tw!.Times-o 

.suspected    It?  ...  or   know   nothing;    suspected    nolhinL- ? 
here  are  moments  when  an  ambiguous  monUy  able?   more 

potent  than  the  wisest  of  w..rds-an.i  this  was  one  o    them 
he  Spawer  waited  a  -ittle  s|  ace,  while  his  Reverence  pa  ted 

ns  smooth  palm  backwards   and    forwards   over   the   snow- 

:n^LZ^  Sf^'?;.^r.^f  ^  ^''  somethili^^X 
n.:ghl  have7e.n  waiting  C  '"'  '''^"""^^  ^"^  ""'^'"S"  "^• 
"I've  heard  though  .  .  ."  the  Spawer  hei,'an,  feelinc  the 
d.sccmifort  of  that  monosyllable  like  a  <lrop  of  cold  v  at' r  down 
Ins  neck,  and  stopped  there  sugg,  stively. 
.h«\ln'"i  .u"'^  J^everence  passed  a  concluding  hand  over 
the  table-cloth,  and  straightened  himself  with  puckered  .nmlf^ 

.s,.:a^nrthe  tJu^'at  thTwr"oV  tin,:"  ""''"^^"  ''''  "^ 
ni ',' V'iT" -^^IV  "■"-•'  ^^'he  Spawer's  foundering  heart 
clutched  despK:ably  at  that  token  of  his  Reverence's  dsfavou 

"  hisSv'  '  Wh""  '''  ''T'  ''''^-  The'vitX; 
wns  his  ally        U  ho  is  on  my  side,  who  ?  "  a  voice  inside  hirr^ 

:s^:f^''^''^''-  He  was  afraid  his^ij:::^^;:!: 

ndow-p..ne.  was  of  rnore  moment  to  him  than  the  matter'"f 

onth  '     ■  •  '    •  •.•  ^  ^"■'^'y  '^^^''^^^d  it.     I  suppose, 

"'^i  ph  .  .  .  you  say  there's  no  mistake." 

rupltrd'^S."  ''"'   '"   '"''   ^"'   P""'  "^-^^  ^"   ^^^' 

snni^in.'mtoThl^rf '•'"'"  ^'  ''''^'  ^^'^^'f""^  °"  °"^  ^nee  and 
a  niomfn  °<  A  ^''^''■"^"^  '■^^^s^es  of  the  shelves;  and  after 
Pi^cwTthH  T^  ^'^^'  '"•''^''^■"  ''^  ^'-^id  again,  with  his 

a     w,thd^awn  and  voice  at  its  normal-like  an  echo  of  the 
T^t.        I  m  not  surprised   at   your  incredulity.     Of  course 
•c  ng   Ignorant   of  circumstances,   you've   nothing    but    y  ,  ; 

>  ^u  to  pronounce  against  such  a  form  of  proceedim^.  Yes  1 " 
He^  raised  himself  from  the  floor  with  the  twisted  fn..   r;. 

hJ'f.^hT'"'  ''""^'^-  '"  ^''  ^"^'-''  *"^  ^^^t"^"^^  once  more  "to 
his  table  preparations,      "I   must  admit  that  the  girl  has 
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disappointed  me.  Of  course  .  .  .  ever  since  the  beginning  — 
as  L'llbrig  will  tell  you  if  you  rare  lo  pay  it  the  roiii;liment 
of  asking  (which  I  don't  suppose  you  will) — this  has  hecti  a 
conliiigciiry  to  re  !;on  with.  Mut  I'd  hoped.  Vou  see  .  .  . 
it's  iliffciciU.  Things  latterly  had  looked  so  favourable.  I 
th(night  the  inusii  al  experinient  was  likely  to  succeed.  Ha  ! 
and  the  French  too.  Yes,  yes;  the  French  too.  It  seemed 
to  have  stimulated  the  girl  to  aspirations  alto-ether  beyond 
Ullbrij.  Indeed,  I'll  admit  frankly  that  I  thought  this  old 
business  was  killed  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  I  thought  we'd 
trained  her  palate  to  require  daintier  food  in  every  respect 
than  Ullbrig  ( ouhJ  give  her.  And  then  ...  all  at  once  .  .  . 
to  be  beaten  on  the  i)Ost.  Of  course " —he  drew  attention 
to  what  followed  with  a  (juiet  gesture,  as  thou-h  it  were  really 
quite  obvious  enough  without  the  superfluous  emphasis  of 
I)oinling  f)ut— ".  .  .  it  would  be  quite  possijjle  for  me  to 
forbid  the  thing — veto  it  comiiletely  and  put  a  stop  to  it  once 
for  all.  Hut  then  .  .  ."  he  screwed  up  his  mouth  for  a 
moment's  reconsideration  of  what  such  an  act  would  effect, 
"for  tin*  present  I  haven't  ([uite  found  my  justincation  for  this 
extreme  measure.  'I'o  control  proceedings  is  one  matter — 
that,  of  course,  I  shall  do — but  to  institute  them  is  anotlicr. 
If  I  had  meant  to  set  my  face  resolutely  against  the  business, 
it  should  have  been  done  from  the  first." 

"It  has  been  going  on,  then,"  the  Spawer  inquired, 
"...  for  some  time?" 

"Ha!  don't  misunderstand  me,"  his  Reverence  took  up 
with  an  admonit(ry  forefinger.  "When  I  say  from  the  first 
I  only  mean  from  the  first  moment  that  the  contingency 
became  sutficienlly  visible  to  reckon  with.  Thi-  affair  has 
never  been  even  tacitly  recognised.  But  it  began  by  Pain's 
nursing  the  fellow  through  a  serious  illness — and  what  is  a 
more  [)olent  minister  for  love  than  gratitude?  He  was  her 
slave  henceforth— and  being  her  .^lave,  of  course  must  needs 
seek  to  nnke  her  his.      Via  tnuftdi  fst." 

"  He  is  .  .  .  a  schoolmaster?"  the  Spawer  hazarded.  The 
wort!  burned  his  tongue  like  red  pepper. 

"Ha!  exactly;  our  Ullbrig  schoolmaster.  A  worthy  enough 
man,  no  doubt,  in  his  own  particular  way— but  it  isn't  the  way 
I  had  in  uiy  mind  for  I'am.  I  believe  he  excels  somewhat  in 
free-hand  and  rule  of  three.  These  arc  his  specialities.  His 
father— if   my  memory   serves    me   right — "   here   the    Vicar 

.apneared    to    interro   ntc    hw    nifninrv    tlirmuiK    fr!n.r..rt    lii-hpc 

".  .  .  was  a — ha !— small  greengrocer  and  mixed   provision 
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d.aler— Knaresbro'  way,   I   believe      V..«:  •    ^  .      ^ 

ti.at's  what  he  was.     Of  course    .n   ir  J,     '      '"^"""'^   ""'""   "« 

".cre's  no  stigma  attacLng" t^t  at'"    TT^hLVr'"  "  '  ' 
as  little  open  to  Question  as  L  '  \,^''""'d  imagine, 

■'l.lc  shortcommcs  of  f^  ur^  ,nH  h      ■     'j.^<'<'"'™  ">  nolice- 

young-son,e  years  in  advanced?  Pam's  aS     s    '  -n   "1 
'let.     Not  that  that  need  constitute  iKoIff'H     i''-,'"^"^'  "^ 

«el    have  him  out  of  the  organ  loft  howevpr      Thl      ■ 

P..n.  away,  if  need  be,  aSd  arrange  nfeanwMe  for  ,lt  ',T^ 

J'uL      •^i  •  -V^**  ^^""^  ^"   unnecessary  setting  of  thP 

H  s  J°  f  "^  J"^'^""^  P'^'-     ^^*^  stop  thi/mar  rale         " 
His  eye  roamed  over  the  table,  where  knives  -inH  Srtc'  '  '^ 

^Poons  and  plates  and  glasses  cimmenced  to  a-ay  them  eh'I^ 

« .th  a  semblance  of  order  beneath  his  fineers      tV.  1?^',^- 

^>c  buiued,  as  a  meeting  seemed  imminent.     "  .     '"  perham 

Hhen  I'm  dead  and  gone,  she  may  contract  a  worse.'    s!tuS 
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as  she  is,  without  friends  or  society,  wt-  ran't  h<jpc  to  iil.icc 
her  in  hfe  as  by  right  and  rcabon  she  should  be  placed. 
I'crliaps,  if  one  could  only  finance  the  ^irl,  and  secure 
fashionable  influence  for  her,  and  float  her  upon  the  SDcial 
sea,  she  miL;ht  repay  the  investment  cent  fur  cent.  But  on 
the  other  hand  .  .  .  there's  always  a  fear.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  temptations  of  society  life,  she  might  fall  to  the  first 
barrel  like  a  lame  pigeon.  Beside^,  the  uirl  shows  no 
hankerings  after  the  flesh-pots.  There's  not  a  pinch  of 
mundane  salt  m  her  nature.  So  why  apply  it  with  one's  own 
fingers,  and  spoil  her  in  the  seasoning  ?  Ha  !  why  indeed  ? 
'I'herefore,  as  things  stand,  she  must  be  sacrificed.  This  man 
wants  her  and  she  wants  him — more  strongly  than  even  I'd 
suppo'-ed — and  when  all's  said  and  done,  we  might  only  make 
worse  of  it  if  we  tried  to  twist  human  nature  to  our  own 
preconcerted  theories.  At  least,  the  fellow  has  no  positive 
vices — they  are  mostly  negative.  He  is  steady,  sober, 
respectable  ;  a  hard  worker,  likely — so  far  as  one  can  foresee 
— to  provide  the  girl  with  a  certain  home  for  life.  P'or  an 
indefinite  period  they  may  remain  at  UUbrig,  where— except 
for  those  inevitable  little  disturbances  which  we  may  expect 
under  conditions  of  matrimony — her  existence  will  be  but 
slightly  changed.  Of  rourse,  she  will  have  to  relinquish  her 
postal  dutie",  but  her  parochial  work  will  suffer  no 
modification. 

"  Ha  !  now  for  the  larder.  Let's  see  what  there  is  to  pick. 
Do  you  feel  anything  in  the  lobster  way  ?  I  believe  there's 
just  one  tin — picked  by  hand  from  under  Fussitter's  counter. 
The  label's  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  jirinted,  and  there's  not 
a  single  bruise  on  the  canister.  It  should  prove  a  beauty. 
What  do  you  say  ?     Do  you  go  lobster  ?  " 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  the  Spawer  said.  "...  Thanks. 
Really,  I  oughtn't  to  go  anything  at  all.  I  only  finished 
breakfast  in  lime  for  church." 

Oughtn't  to  go  anything  !  Had  just  finished  breakfast  in 
time  for  church  !  A  sip  of  coffee  to  moisten  tht-  crack  in  his 
lips,  and  a  lump  of  bread  that  he  seemed  to  be  going  to  chew 
for  ever  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  down. 

"  Ha !  nonsense  !  nonsense  !  "  his  Reverence  declared. 
"After  a  three-mile  walk  and  a  sermon  !  Come,  I'm  going  to 
have  that  tin  open  whether  you  ought  or  you  oughtn't. 
Beautiful !  "  he  breathed,  at^er  an  absence  of  some  moments, 
returning  to  the  room  with  an  armful  of  comestibles.  "  The 
luck's  with  us.     Here's  a  pie  that  imam's  cooked  and  stuffed 
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w..rld  couldn't  she  think  as  beaut  f,1.  f'\  ^'"'-  ^^^y  '"  '^e 
I'-r  others  ?  And  here's  hfs  rever  •  "  X  ?'  ^''''f  ''  '^'^  ^-«« 
I'cet.  and  some  herring  ol  ves  r  '  ^'■°^"  '"^^'  ^"^  some 
sol)adly."  fe  Olives.     Come,  come !     We  shan't  do 

"  Vou  only  got  back  last  nicht  ?  "  f  h^  c 
'  <Iosperate  struggle  to  imn,  r  .„      a     ^''^*'-''  '"n"'>ed,  with 
lii.-stion.  ^^      °  '"'f^'"'^'  ^"  inflection  of  interest  to  the 

Ha  !  last  nicit  onlv  "  h'     o 

;..s  various  acqulit,ons^,bt^^hTtabl?  "/^'"'=''  ^''^^^'^-e 
i  nend   Tankard  from  Hunmouth      P^      v  •  ^""J^^  ^^ong  wuh 
tinnk  he  gets  slower  and  s3er      J,      ?"'"^  '^^"''^^'' '     I 
f'ell  set  out  from  HunnioutT  and  ,?        ^^^^ /"^^l'  "ly  words. 
'  l-fli  be  the  end  of  hTm  ' VowerhVd'^'^-  ^'"'"S  ^'  ^"• 
pull  us  through  this  time  and  for  .k       "^"^  J""'  "'^"^ge  to 
was  interviewing  our  mant   sister      p  '''I  °^  ''^^  ^^entng  I 
Tied  to  shake  htr  on  aU  point      had  h  "'  '^^  ''°°^  ^""^      ' 
1  "or  girl,  had  her  in  tearf  S  '     'Lh     '"  .''^"  «^<^"-     Ves. 
-'-d  to  water  the  roots  of      r  resolve'°'sh"''''  5"l"  «"'>^ 

,  even,  though  )Z  sto^ s  r!  ^f^H^  ''  'S''.  ^f ""'  ^^^ 
"1  gomg  to  offer  you  a  little  ZZi.v7'  ,  ^^'^P'tal .'  capital! 

local  beer-not  Ullbrig.ian  bl  . hf      "^.  °^  "'^  "*"•     it's  a 

and    you'll   say  you  'S    t'a  ted^lfs"'"'  '?V''^  ^'^'"^'. 

'  '>ampagne  and  bites  l.ke  a  nettle  Mm"^"^^;  ^'^^'"^  '"^^ 
He  disappeared  from  si.-h?  nn\l       ^'''^  '^"'^^'•" 

after  a  rem^ote  sound  of  cS^^^^  l^'thS'T^'  ^"^  ^^'"^"«d. 

''"ti^'her";;'^  ''f  "^^^-'^^^^^^^^  '°"'"°^^'^ 

to  examineTheTolour     Bu^fhS'  ''■''■''"''  '"  ^^'^'  ^'^  ask  you 

and  judge  by  the  ta  'te  flone    ^  "  Vnd'     '''f' I''  '^^^  ««• 

'ntonation  he  cleared  his  voice  of"  ti,  A     '"^1    ^y  ^  «''i""l 

to  the  old  topic  where  ?hev  had  hi^  u"V'  ^"^  '''^PP^d  back 

end  we  allowed  the  matter  to  stlS        ^^T     "•  "      I"  '^e 

"And  they  will  be  mameS        '•\u!!i  '^'^""^^  Judgment." 

He  was  thankful  beyond  lasuretlaffh"' v-^''^^^"" 

;;;;  wuho.  dela,   for^is  -r;;rs^5deViraft^^^^^ 

to  nrpviii  ^ _°      -I'lougn,  tor  that  matter,  the  giri  ,.,.vi,.-j 

■"ui  uu.      i  (ley  must 
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possfss  their  souls  m  patience  until  I've  had  opportunity  tc 
study  tl.cin  under  these  new  conditions.  I'm  prepared  to  Id 
her  go,  since  her  happine<^s  requires  it,  but  l'n>  not  going  tc 
throw  her.  Besides  ...  a  little  object  lesson  of  this  kind 
appeared  i  me  desirable.  As  I  pointed  out  to  I'am,  tht 
man  s  conduct  in  the  ni.itter  left  much  to  be  d.  sired.  Had  he 
been  possessed  of  the  natural  instincts  of  a  gentleman  he  would 
have  approached  me  first,  before  intruding  himself  upon  the 
girl's  affections." 

"  Of  course."  the  Spawer  acquiesced  hurriedly. 

He  loathed  himself  for  a  cowardly  renegade  as  he  did  so 
but  the  priest's  eye,  to  his  guilty  vision,  fixed  him  with  such  a 
meaning  glance  ot  severity  that  he  felt  anything  ?^'Tt  of  verbal 
agreement  would  betray  him. 

"Of    course,"     Father    Most^-n    repeated,    with    renewed 
emphasis.     "The  proper  way— indeed,  the  only  way  for  a 
gentleman— would   have   (jcen  to  ap], roach    me   in    the   first 
instance,  arid  receive  my  sanction  before  unsettling  the  girl 
with    a    suit   which   subsequent   events   might    [)rove   to   be 
undesirable.       But    there,   of    course,    you    have    the    man, 
unfortunately.     I  daresay  his  nature  would  be  quite  unable 
to  appreciate  the  niceness  of  the  point— even  if  you  explained 
It  to  him.     Now  you  and  I  "—here  the  terrible  condemnatory 
look  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  the  Spawer  again—"  know  these 
little  matters  by  instinct,  as  it  were.     Such  things  as  those  are 
in  our  blood.     We  don't  work  out  our  conduct  by  tree-hand 
and  rule  of  three.     It's  inbred  in  us.     We  act  upon  them  as 
spontaneously  as  a  pointer  points.     Ha  ! "     He  ticked  off  the 
first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left  hand  with  the  magnetic 
index-finger  of  the  right.     "  Bread  .  .  .  corkscrew  .  .  ."  and 
hesitated  at  the  third  as  though  uncertain  whether  there  did 
not  exist  some  still  further  necessity.     "  Ha  !  to   be   sure," 
he  said,  and  wagged  his  shoulders,   ''cheese."     He  ambled 
genially  out  of  the  room  again,  and  returned  presently  with  a 
oaf  of  white  bread  on  a  wooden  trencher,  a  corkscrew,  a 
lever,  and  a  dish  of  Cheddar. 

"  Now,  come  along  !  come  along  !  "  he  said,  all  his  being 
fused  in  the  glowing  warmth  of  hospitality,  and  sending  forth 
Its  comforting  rays  even  to  the  Spawer's  chill  fibres.  •'  There's 
nothing  to  wait  for— except  grace  from  Heaven.  That's  it. 
Draw  up  your  chair  and  make  yourself  at  home." 

And  bending  his  head  over  the  tinned  lobster:  "In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 


CHAPTER  LII 

And  now,  thinks  the  Spawcr,  with  n,u>  egois--  of  woanded 
lovv,  there  .s  not  m  the  whole  wurhJ  a  heart  so  .    avy  as  his 
Hut  he  .s  wron,,  for  l>ere  >n  Ullbrig  hangs  a  heavier. 

Muture  no"nn'"""'"'-^'''"^^    "^-^'^    f^^"'""    he    needeu    to 
nurture  no  angers  against  the  girl.     Did  he  but  know  it  as 

well  m.ght  he  trample  in  scorn  upo.     the  j^or.  fevLgles 
petals  of  a  storm  .lashed  lily,  as  tread  dc-n  h?^  remen  See 
beneath  the  cruel  heel  of  h.s  pride.      It  requiidTot    a    ?he 
facts  were,  that  he  should  try  'to  pilfer  back,  by  mean  acts  of 
petty  larceny-little  sneaking'thefts  of  calum'ny  and  contempf 
tlm  he  knew  were  despicable  wh.le  he  did  them-someTi 
u   moral  rest.tut.on  from  the  girl's  character  for  the  happines 
u   which  he  considered  she  had  plundered  him;  deeming  he 
I  ''7u°^  happiness  to  be  enriched,  in  some  way   by  the 
s|K).ls  of  his.     For.  wherever  his  pillaged  happiness  w^s  L  ne 
to  It  was  not  with  the  girl.     If,  aT a  kind  of  biting  pouhic?"o 
s  own  wrong-do.ng  the  Spawer  tried  to  imagine  that  the  g  r° 
had  sinned  against  h.m.  Heaven  knows  she  had  sinned  in  a 
l.ard  market    and  bought  her  iniquity  dear.     Other  pejplt 
wordl^  people  o  experience  and  sa^cfty.  know  how   oSm 
■111  thar  sins  below  par,  at  the  expense  of  the  widow  and 
on-haned      Pam.  knowing  nothing  of  this  moral  suS-and 
share  market   was  paying  for  her  shares  with  every thSg  that 
she  possessed.     To  the  last  penny  of  her  self-respect  she  wS 
paymg  for  them.     Of  all  moral  and  conscientious'^oinage  The 
v^as  vo Id  an<l  bankrupt.     There  was  nothing  left  her  now  bm 
he  body  sne  lived  in-all  its  beautiful  famishment  o  souThad 
U.-n   dis  rained   and  bundled  out   by  the  bailiffs  long  aT 
And  the  body  was  mortgaged.  *  ^ 

n.unt''inS''oTt?'M'^''K'"r  '^e  Spawer  looked  but  a  callous 
I  aunting    of    her    bliss    before    his   stricken   eyes,    a    cruel 

anr'har"Th°'  '^  •'"''  ''''r'''  ^^'Pe^dent^up^n  him  fo 
any  share  of  her  happiness  m  life-what  was  it  but  a  fore 
closure  ?     She  who  had  preached  the  gospel  of  true  InvV  ofZ 
jicc.ssaiy  uii.ty  of  the  body  and  the  soul  in  marriage  •  who 
had  proclaimed  to  Ginger  that   "there  must  be  n? chance 
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about  it,  (linger !  .  ."  she  wh>  a()ovc  all  girls  knew  a  love  as 
free  of  «arnality  as  any  rartiily  love  can  be— she  was  selling 
her  body  now  for  its  |)rite. 

Oh,  the  shame  >,{  it  I  the  shame  of  it !  Pam's  body  sold 
at  the  price  of  a  theft. 

Would  she  ever  forget  the  night  of  horror  that  saw  the 
compact  made.  The  lonely,  dusty  highroad  to  Hunmouth, 
with  its  wide  grass  borders  sloping  down  to  the  ditch  bottoms, 
between  the  trimmed,  stunted  hedgerows,  where  the  school- 
master led  her  ;  the  rising  mo(ni  ;  the  sickly,  suffocating  mist  of 
harvest ;  the  dim  stars.  And  there,  backward  and  forward 
over  the  powdery  road,  she  had  fought  that  last  fateful  fight 
for  her  soul's  freedom— and  failed. 

(live  her  tlie  letter  back  .  .  .  only  give  her  the  letter 
back  ...  and  she  would  try  to  love  him  in  earnest.  She 
would  force  herself  to  love  him.  This  time  she  should  not 
fail,  (live  her  the  letter  back.  It  was  not  his;  it  was  nol 
hers.  Come  with  her  himself  if  he  doubted,  and  see  her 
hand  it  in  at  Dixon's  door.  She  swore  she  would  give  it. 
He  did  not  understand.  It  had  been  all  a  mistake.  She 
had  not  meant  to  take  it.  If  he  only  knew  the  horror  she 
had  felt  of  herself.     Oh,  she  promised  !  she  promised  ! 

hut  the  man  would  have  no  promises.  She  had  made  him 
promises  before  and  broken  them.  Here  was  the  letter- 
here  in  his  possession— and  here  it  should  remain,  for  witness 
against  her,  if  need  be,  until  the  thing  was  settled.  Let  her 
call  him  wliat  she  would  now ;  abuse  him  as  she  liked  ;  hate 
him— all  was  one.  This  night  she  must  let  it  be  proclaimed 
m  the  family  that  they  were  plighted.  As  soon  as  Father 
Mostyn  returned,  she  must  plead  for  them  both  with  him. 
Not  until  she  had  pledged  herself  publicly  beyond  all  prospect 
of  withdrawal  would  he  give  the  letter  up.  Promises  availed 
nothing.  He  was  done  with  promises.  If  she  would  not 
accept  him  on  these  terms  it  was  a  plain  proof  that  she  did 
not  mean  to  fulfil  them,  and  unless  she  was  prepared  to  fulfil 
them  she  must  abide  by  the  consequences. 

And  more  tears;  and  more  entreaties  ;  and  pitiable  shows  of 
rebellion,  quickly  subdued;  and  petty  resistances;  and  tortured 
turnings  to  and  fro  over  the  road  ;  and  at  last  surrender. 

At  last  surrender ! 

Death  even,  h.nd  death  been  his  condition,  she  would  have 
accepted  sooner  than  this  dire  alternative.  Only  one  idea 
jj.,,..^-...^  ,j^i  j„j^ — ^..^^  {(-,(-  ^p^-.vcr  anouid  never  kiiow  liic 
presumption  of  her  love. 
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(.   mr  morlyof  love '-.he  first  .om-dy  ever  writ t.n.  and 

ut  ,  sh  1iT;  ':''^"^""  "'^'  d^--'^  M„htwhcn  this  world', 
urta  .  .sh.,11  l,c  rung  down.  Here  arc  two  beings  i-oinn  fast 
to  pcrd.t.on  for  each  other,  and  exercising  every  efTott  that  no 
s,«M  shall  b.  g.ven  to  check  the  descent.  Here  a  man 
tilled  w.th  the  dei.rium  of  an  arrested  passion  a,  with  a  nS 
mare,  reproaching  ,he  girl  l.itterly  in  his  heart  because  the  ha, 
no  heed  to  h.s  pain  during  this  hour  of  her  happtnes.      And 

.11.  rather  than   U-t   him   know  it-each  thinking    the   other 
.  Hi'ld' I     ""' H  ^'T'^'  T""-  ^^"^^'"^  "-  '^^hcr  fs  the  o  he 
.  herk  disaster  '  '       "°  ^""«"'"'  '^'''""^  '^  •"'*^^^^"^"  »"d 
And  so  (he  course  of  the  comedy  proceeds,  and  the  girl 

he  ra?n".; ''"'    T!"  '^'"".S^'   P'^^^^   '^'^  appomted   p^ar  ! 

r  .S  fo    it     T;  '"^  ^'°'"  '^^  '^""  '"'  °^  '^^'^  ^''"'  '•he  thanked 
»d  for  It.     It  was  a  strange  th.n,'  to  be  thankful  for.     Once 
upon  a  t.me-that  eland  time  of  bliss  when  a  soul  had  resided 
m  her-she  would  have  been  the  concentrated  receptacle  of 
Ubngs  hopes  and  fears.     Every  raindrop  that  fell  again, 
.he  pane  would  have  had   its  anguished  counterpart   ,'nside 
her      All  these  rotting  cro,)s  she  would  have  wept  over  in 
spirit  as    hough  they  had  been  death-beds.     But  now  it  w  s 
not  so.       .ft  ram  come  and  destroy  the  harvest.     Ut  .Hjsti- 
.nce    fall    upon    Ullbrig.       Ut    everything    happen    S 
uppenmg  could   be  a  cloak  to  her  miserjs  and  conc^^  U 
Irom  pub  ic  gaze,     hach  hour  of  sunshine  was  fraught  wit 
chances  that  she  might  encounter  the  Spawer ;  each  chance 
I  -n  oun  er  would  give  her  a  century  for  betrayal.      If  so  iS 

wori  fareweJK  """  '"'''°"'  '''"  "'  '""''^  '^"'*^""  '^'"^  "^  '^e 
hut  theletier!     Till  he  got  that  .  .  .  he  would  not  goat 
a  I.      1  he  longer  its  restitution  was  delayed,  the  longer  must 
she  endure  her  agony.  ° 

Strange   reversal    of  misery.     In    the   beginning   she    had 

u.fered   with   the  sickness  of  his  going.     Now,  in   the  end. 

c  suffered  doubly  with  the  sickness  that  he  should  stay 

.    .**  ^f"'J' jhe  was  snared  in  her  own  wicked  net.     The  sin 

that  she  had  committed  against  him  was  turned  into  an  all- 

Mitticing  pumshnient  more  than  meet  for  the  offence.     And 

when_^would  she  be  able  to  ease  her  pain  in  delivering  the 

She  did  not  know.     Since  that  night  of  shameful  surrender 
no  further  mention  of  the  letter  had  passed  between  these  two 
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guilty  partners,  and  because  of  the  cruel  mercy  at  which  this 
man  held  her  she  would  ask  him  nothing.  To  appeal  to  him 
respecting  his  intentions  respecting  her — to  in'iuire  of  my 
lord's  jileasure,  as  though  she  were  a  bond  slave,  purchased 
with  gold  ...  no,  no,  she  could  not!  When  he  deemed 
the  time  ripe  to  return  her  his  ill-gotten  seal  of  authority— 
once  it  had  stamped  the  bond  to  his  service— let  him  do  so, 
and  she  would  take  it.  Till  then,  let  them  both  keep  silence 
resjiecting  their  compact. 

Hardly  a  word,  indeed,  passed  between  them  on  any  topic. 

They  had  no  stomach,  either  of  them,  it  seemed,  to  bury  their 

shame  beneath  the  dead  leaves  of  verbiage.     In  silence  only 

they  communed,  and  rendered  subscription  to  the  bond.     And 

by  trifling,  wordless  actions  the  schoolmaster  tightened  his  hold 

upon  the  girl's  shrinking  muscles,  and  neld  her  to  him  as  in  a 

vice.     Mere  little  attentions  of  courtesy  they  were,  for  the  most 

part,  that  the  household  regarded— and  kejjt  watch  for— with 

signifK  ant  looks  to  one  another,  seeing  in  them  the  pleasant 

ripples  on  the  seductive  surface  of  true  love— but  to  the  girl 

they  were  but  bolts  being  driven  home,  one  by  one,  into  the 

padlocked  door  of  her  prison.     For  she  was  this  man's  prisoner 

m  thought,  word,  and  deed.     Whenever  she  moved,  he  moved 

with  her.     If  she  liid  herself  from  him  in  her  bedroom,  be  sure 

he  was  keeping  safe  guard  over  its  door  from  his  own.     If  she 

changed  rooms,  he  was  after  her  like  thought.     In  all  except 

the  derision  of  the  outer  world  she  was   a  felon,  convicted, 

imprisoned,  and  under  close  surveillance  ;  unworthy  a  grain  of 

trust  or  credence.     When  he  handed  her  an  apron,  or  helped 

her  mto  her  mackintosh,  she  felt  the  act  as  keenly  as  though 

she  were  being  given  a  gaol  garb  to  wear.     Oh,  the  degradation 

of  it  all !  larking  only  the  degradation  of  men's  eyes.     But  for 

that  one  pair  of  eyes  which  held  her  to  her  purpose,  she  would 

rather  have  gone  to  a  real  prison  than  suffered  this  horrible 

incarceration.     And  yet,  it  was  plain  to  see,  the  man  was  only 

doing  his  best  to  gain  her  love.     He  had  trapped  her  like  a 

bird,  cruelly,  no  doubt ;  but  now  that  she  was  his,  and  caged, 

he  was  ready  to  whistle  to  her,  to  give  her  sugar;  gild  her 

captivity  the  best  he  knew  how.     Her  love  to  him  was  like  the 

lark's  song  ;  he  had  snared  her  for  that,  and  counted  on  hearing 

her  sing  to  him.    Once  she  was  his,  and  he  would  save  her  life 

witli  his  own  if  it  might   be.      But  meanwhile,  teaching  her 

and  taming  her,  he  made  sure  that  the  cage  was  secure  ;  passed 

his  fingers  feverisiily  over  its  wires  a  hundred  times  a  day  to 

assure  himself  that  he  had  overlooked  no  loophole  for  her 
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escape.  There  were  letters  for  -i,g  during  those  days  of 
rain,  and  he  proffered  to  take  th  n  tlie  girl's  stead.  With 
a  rain  like  that  there  was  nothing  ,.  )c  feared.  But  the  iiirl 
would  not.  To  his  cruelty  she  had  liad  to  submit,  but  to  his 
kindness  never.  So  they  went,  the  two  of  them-for  though 
he  could  venture  to  leave  her  behind,  he  dared  not  be  the  one 
lett— hatthng  through  the  downpour  beneath  mackintoshes  and 
umbrellas,  with  their  heads  down,  the  whole  roadway  apart, 
exchanging  never  a  word.  And  Ullbrig,  sate  at  home,  behind 
Its  starched  curtains,  saw  the  letters  come  thus,  and  smiled. 

1  ruly,  many  waters  cannot  quench  love. 

Sunday— that  never-to-be-forgotten  Sunday,  that  seemed  like 
the  cliniax  of  the  girl's  shame,  when  to  her  horror  she  had 
found  the  Spawer  in  his  pew  beneath  her ;  bless  Heaven  for 
tht;  timely  storm  that  kept  them  apart— Sunday  came  and 
Went. 

Monday  replaced  it ;  a  promiseful,  rainless  day.  All  the 
sky  was  heaped  up  with  great  broken  masses  of  cloud  from 
yesterday  s  storm,  that  a  persistent  warm  breeze  swept  over  the 
cliff  edge  and  across  the  sea,  in  ceaseless  waves  of  sunlight  and 
•shadow.  Throughout  the  day  figures  were  moving  about  the 
fields,  turiiing  the  limp  and  soddened  sheaves  to  catch  the 
wind.  Still  the  breeze  blew,  and  the  countless  host  of  clouds 
-like  another  Exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel— passed 
steadily  over  the  land  from  the  west  to  the  east ;  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea  and  beyond.  By  evening  they  were  nearly  all  gone 
over.  Only  detached  bands  of  them  here  and  there  rode  up 
silently  from  the  great  west,  as  though  they  had  been  horsemen 
ot  a  rear  guard,  and  moved  slowly  across  the  sky  in  the  wake 
of  that  mighty  passage.  And  as  the  last  of  these  departed,  the 
sun.  like  a  great  priest  garbed  in  glorious  gold  vestments,  rose 
to  his  height  on  the  far  horizon  with  arms  extended  to  heaven 
and  pronounced  a  benediction  over  the  land. 

Rest  in  peace  now,  oh,  Ullbrig  farmers  !     Have  no  fear,  oh, 

aint  hearted  tillers  of  the  soil  !    Rejoice,  ye  harvesters,  for  the 

lord  God  of  the  harvest-field  is  come  into  His  own  again. 

1  he  corn  shall  ripen  in  the  ear  ;  there  shall  be  reaping,  binding, 

ana  gleaning,  and  an  abundant  return  for  all  your  labours 

1  hai  same  night,  while  the  land  lay  still  under  the  sacred 
Tiush  of  that  benediction,  in  the  little  front  parlour,  all  flushed 
'AU>ru,us  with  the  exultation  of  the  sun's  message,  the  school- 
master returned  to  Pam  what,  on  just  such  an  evening  as  this 
-millions  of  ages  ago,  in  some  remote  epoch  of  the  world's 
tustory— he  had  taken  from  her. 
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Not  a  word  accompanied  the  reslor.ition.  In  silence  the 
girl's  hand  went  fortli — with  not  even  her  own  eyes  watching 
Its  shameful  errand — to  meet  it  and  receive  that  precious,  hate- 
ful pawn  that  she  was  redeeming  with  her  body.  For  some 
seconds  they  stood,  maintaining  their  respective  attitudes  in 
that  surreptitious  transfer;  the  man  with  bent  head  and 
averted  gaze  as  he  had  given ;  the  girl  with  high,  rebellious 
bosom  for  a  great  grief,  and  her  chin  shrinking  in  the  nest  of 
it,  whi'?  the  recipient  hand  at  the  back  of  her  worked  slowly 
downward  in  the  depths  of  her  skirt-pocket. 

Then  suddenly,  before  the  man  had  time  to  realise  or  utter 
the  words  his  mind  was  slowly  coining,  the  i^irl's  high  breast 
fell  in  the  convulsion  of  silent  sobs.  With  both  hands  pressed 
to  her  cheeks,  and  the  tears  streaming  fast  through  her  spread 
fingers,  she  brushed  abruptly  by  him. 

At  the  door,  for  he  had  something  to  say,  he  spoke  her  name 
and  laid  a  restraining  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  hut  she  shook  it 
off  with  the  hateful  shudder  for  a  serpent,  and  passed  swiftly 
from  him  up  the  Sunday  staircase. 
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CHAPTER  LIII 

All  throughout  the  rest  of  that  evening  the  schoolmaster  had 
employment  in  guarding  Pam's  bedroom  door.  At  times 
drawing  long  breaths  to  suffocate  his  beating  heart,  he  listened 
at  Its  keyhole,  applied  his  eye  even,  pressed  his  hot  face  flat 
against  the  woodwork,  and  strove  to  elicit  some  filterings, 
however  attenuated,  of  its  occupant  and  her  concerns. 

But  the  door  was  as  uncommunicative  as  a  gravestone. 
Had  he  not  seen  the  girl  go  in,  and  heard  her  close  the  lock 
upon  her  entombment,  he  would  have  been  sick  with  appre- 
liension  and  doubt ;  ready  to  believe  that  she  had  eluded  him. 
and  that  he  had  lost  her.  More  than  once,  as  it  was,  he 
tai)ped  at  the  door,  but  no  response  came  to  him,  and  he  was 
learfu!  to  intensify  the  summons  lest  he  might  betray  his 
l-resence  to  those  downstairs,  and  bring  about  an  enforced 
relinquishment  of  his  watch. 

Evening  gave  place  to  night,  and  the  yellow  harvest  moon 
arose.  Sounds  of  supper  things  stirring  and  searches  after 
am  drove  him  from  the  landing  into  his  bedroom.  Emma 
Moriand,  less  timorous  of  knuckle  than  he.  and  less  furtive  of 
I'lteiition,  came  boldly  up  the  staircase,  calling  Pam's  name, 
and  rapped— after  finding  the  door  locked— a  peremptory 
summons  upon  its  inmate. 

"Come;  what  'a  ye  gotten  door  fast  for?"  he  heard  her 
chmand  of  the  languid  voice  of  response  that  had  raised 
ii^elf  taintly  at  the  summons,  like  a  wounded  bird.  "  Isn't  it 
al.out  time  ye  came  d  on  an'  gied  a  'and  wi'  supper  things? 
Al.  ye  yon  blouse  to  fini  'i  by  to  neet,  ti.ink  on." 

I  hen  the  wounded  voice  stirred  itself  wearily  again 

"Uhat!  another?-  Emma  Moriatid  cried,  with  more  of 
res,  ntment  in  her  tunes  than  sympathy.  "  That  meks  second 
)<  V  ad  1  I  week.  Ye  nivver  used  to  'ave  'cm.  What's 
tcmin' tiv  ye?" 

"  Well !  ah  declare  !  "  she  exclaimed,  after  furtlip,   parley  of 
an   apparently   incomprelicnsible   and    un.satisfarf.  ■  y   nature 
_  It  s  a  rum  iin  when  a  lass  like  you  starts  tekkin'  tiv  'er  bed 
.'IS  mvver  kiiowed  a  day's  illness  in  "er  life!     There  mun  be 
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seummut  wrong  wi'  ye,  ah  think— a  decline,  or  seummut  n'  t' 
sort.  We  s'U  'a  to  be  fetcliin'  doctor  liv  ye,  gen  ye  get  onny 
wuss.  'Ave  ye  onny  bile  wi  it?  Eh?  Will  ye  'ave  some 
salts?  Well,  shall  ah  gie  ye  one  o'  them  Dr.  Ephraini  Daly's 
blood  an'  stomach  pills  o'  mine,  an'  then,  if  ye've  onny  bile 
ye'll  know  quick.  Y'oui;ht  to  'ave  seummut,  onny  road. 
Them's  as  good  as  owt  ah  can  think  on.  Starvin's  no  sort  o' 
way  for  a  lass  to  doctor  'ersen.  Y'eat  nowt  as  it  is.  That's 
Ti)3.d  Bateman'  lass  went  before  she  died. 

"  Will  ye  let  me  mek  ye  some  bread  an'-milk  ?  .Some  gruel, 
then?  Some  taust  (toast)  an'  tea?  Ve  weean't  ?  Ve're  sure 
.  .  .  noo?  Well,  then;  it's  no  use.  Ah've  done  my  best, 
(iood-nect  tiv  ye,  an'  ah  'oi)e  ye'll  be  better  1'  t'  morn.  Don't 
trouble  aboot  geltin'  up  no  sooner  nor  ye  feel  fit.  'Apuen 
ye'll  sleep  it  off."  ^^ 

So  she  was  safe  in  bed,  then.  Ihrough  the  sorrow  his  love 
felt  at  the  unhappiness  in  wnich  it  had  involved  the  -irl— for 
love  it  was— noliiing  short  of  love,  and  great  love  at  that,  could 
have  m.jved  this  nervous,  self-secluiled  man  to  such  courageous 
acts  of  infamy  he  drew  relieved  breath  at  the  intelligence. 
Now  he  could  relinquish  the  closeness  of  his  vigil  without 
fear. 

He  would  have  followed  Emma  Morland  down  the  staircase 
with  less  ease  of  mind,  perhaps,  could  he  have  seen  the 
dressed  figure  of  the  girl,  curled  up  on  ihe  quilt,  with  her  face 
plunged  m  the  pillows ;  and  been  able  to  folhjw  the  fevered 
hurrymgs  of  her  thought.  Fur  the  languid,  wing-wounded 
voice  be  had  heard  was  but  a  lie,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  in  these 
days.  It  w.is  no  headache  she  iiad— heartache,  if  you  like- 
but  no  headache.  What  her  seclubi(jii  sought  was  thought, 
not  oblivion  ;  action,  not  re.stfulness.  On  her  bed  she  lay, 
and  thought  tore  along  with  her  like  the  urging  of  an  express 
train. 

With  the  letter  back  at  her  breast  auain,  all  was  undone 
once  more.  The  door  of  the  last  few  days  seemed  o;.ened,  as 
with  a  key.  Had  it  been  a  child  of  her  own  bearing  restored 
to  her,  she  could  not  have  clasped  it  more  passionately  to  her 
bo,som.  Child  of  shame,  indeed,  it  was  :  begotten  in  iniquity, 
and  branding  her  for  ever,  but— blessed  badge  of  guilt,  that 
had  cost  her  soul  so  dear— by  reason  of  the  pains  she  had 
paid  for  ;t,  if  for  no  other,  she  lay  with  it  and  hugged  it. 
With  this  restored  to  her,  and  in  her  arms,  all  her  tourage 
came  back  ;  all  her  old  steadfastn.  ss  and  fortitude  ;  the 
blinded  eyes  of  her  spirit  seemed  opened.     Let  any  man  try 
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to  ml.  her  of  this  dear  fruit  of  her  wickednoss  now,  and 
•hn  iiah  fire  and  water  she  would  be  dra,gc(l  ratlicr  than 
cede  it. 

1  his  night  must  her  purpnse  be  glorified.  This  very  night, 
while  the  household  slept,  she  should  steal  forth— as  she  had 
stolen  forth  in  that  first  early  dawn  of  her  happiness— and 
make  restitution  of  the  letter.  Under  the  door  by  the  porch, 
or  in  at  that  familiar  window— if  only  it  were  left  unfastened  — 
"^he  should  slip  it.  And  with  this  letter  must  go  a  -econd — 
that  she  would  write — making  full  confession  f  the  <  fence,  and 
lunnt)ling  herself  before  him  for  his  pardon  and  forgiveness. 
No  longer  did  she  desire  to  be  clad  in  his  presence  with  the 
garments  of  hypocrisy.  Let  him  look  upon  her  in  the  naked- 
ness (if  her  sin,  for  her  soul's  true  chastening.  I^et  nothing  be 
hid  from  him.  Ralher  now  his  proper  scorn  and  loathing 
than  his  ill-gotten  favour,  as  her  unrighteousnes--  had  once 
"-ought  to  retain  it.  For  his  favour  was  no  more  hers,  at 
this  time,  than  the  letter  :,he  held.  Both  had  been  gained 
by  hypocrisy  and  fraud.  Both  must  be  restituted  for  the 
lompletion  of  her  atonement. 

And  then  her  soul,  walking  forward  with  fate  glorinus, 
Naw  the  atonement  done  .  .  .  and  passed  beyond  .  .  .  and 
stops  led. 

Alter  the  atonement.  .  .  .  What? 

\.OTi\  have  mercy  on  her  !     Wiiat? 

Should  she  (ome  back  to  this  house,  return  to  this  bed, 
go  on  living  this  life  of  shame  and  dishonour,  give  herself 
ultimately  into  the  arms  of  this  man?  Should  s!e  rclebrate 
the  saerament  of  atonement  this  night,  only  to  enter  upon  a 
fresh  course  of  unrighteousness  to-morrow  ? 

Oh,  no.  no,  no !  She  could  not.  A  tb  usar.d  times  no  I 
She  could  not. 

By  fraud  he  had  got  her.  By  cruelty  he  had  broken  her 
resistance.  If  she  were  i.oing  to  pay  openly  for  her  sin,  by 
just  atonemeni  l)eIore  the  proper  tribunal,  why  need  she  pay 
.1  hundredfold  in  secret  to  this  unrighteous  extortioner  ?  \\  hat 
she  had  undertaken  to  do  she  had  done.  She  had  bound 
herself  by  no  promises,  for  he  would  not  accept  them  from  her. 
She  had  tied  herself  to  him  publicly,  and  {.led  with  rather 
-Mostyn  as  though  she  had  been  pleadin_;  for  her  life's  blood  j 
had  vulmiitted  to  the  degradation  of  this  man's  authority  .  .  . 
only  for  the  letter  that  she  held.  Rather  than  give  herself  up 
to  him  she  would  cast  herself  over  the  cliff  and  seek  refuge  in 
death. 
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And  so  thought  ran  on  with  her,  and  the  further  it  travelled 
the  lurthcr  it  seemed  lo  take  her  away  from  the  scene  u(  her 
guilt  and  the  dark  man  who  had  wrun^^ed  her.  Already,  in 
the  girl's  distracted  imagination,  some  fertilising  seed  of  her 
own  shame  had  been  blown  like  pollen  about  the  district  by 
seer.  I  and  communicative  winds.  She  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  once  she  had  been  regarded  ;  eyes  everywhere  were  sterner ; 
hps  curled  with  barely  repressed  scorn,  or  s|)ake  hard  in  the 
utterance.  Sooner  or  later  this  thing  that  she  had  borne  such 
bufferings  to  guard  would  be  surely  breathed  abroad.  Murder 
would  out.  The  very  marriage,  that  had  been  undertaken  as 
a  concealment,  would  act  in  the  end  as  a  betrayal.  Proof  of 
her  lovelessness  would  soon  be  known.  Not  much  longer 
could  her  soul  stagger  on  under  its  weighty  chains  and 
fetters,  and  give  no  cry.  And  since  it  must  inevitably  come 
this  culmination,  why  should  she  stay  to  witness  it  with  her 
own  eyes?  She  had  strength  for  much,  but  not  that.  She 
would  go. 

Yes,  slowly  but  surely— as  though,  all  along,  it  had  been 
aware  of  its  destination,  and  kept  it  only  from  the  girl  herself 
—her  mind,  travelling  over  iis  miles  and  miles  of  railed  purpose 
arrived  at  this  dark  terminus.     She  would  go.  »-    »       • 

She  wept  when  she  saw  at  last  where  it  was  she  must  alight 
and  said  good-bye  to  herself  as  to  a  dear  friend.  Kut  the 
parting  was  inevitable,  and  weeping,  she  bowed  to  it.  To  pour 
new  wine  of  life  into  this  old  burst  bottle  of  hers,  how  could 
she?  Without  open  proclamation  of  the  truth,  her  life  in 
Ullhrig  would  but  be  days  and  hours  and  minutes  of  wicked 
unbearable  deception.  But  in  a  new  place,  away  from  the 
old  sin  and  the  old  temptation,  she  might  better  succeed. 
She  could  never  be  happy  again ;  that  she  knew.     Happiness 

"?'  ^'^"u  ?""  ^f'  ^""^  ^'"^''  ^"'  'h<^  <=°"'d  be  good.  Goodness 
shouki  be  her  adopted  child,  in  place  of  the  one  she  had  lost 
The  Spawer  was  good;  like  him  she  would  try-oh  how 
patiently — to  be.  ' 

Maddest  of  madness.  The  girl  thought  she  was  arriving  at 
It  all  by  processes  of  reason  ;  she  was  merely  delirious  Grief 
had  been  a  five-days'  fever  with  her,  and  this  was  -he  crisis 
But  there  were  no  kind  hearts  to  understand  her  sickness  •  no 
gentle  hands  to  restrain  her.  Delirium,  that  she  took  to  be 
reason,  dictated  "  Go,"  and  she  was  going. 

Vague  dreams  of  vague  work  in  vague  towns  blew  through 
her  comprehension,  like  drifting  mists  from  the  sea  She 
would  go  here  ,  she  would  go  there  ;  she  wouid  get  work  as  a 
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.Iressmaker ;  as  a  cook  ;  as  a  clerk  in  some  other  post  office  • 
.IS  a  se.  rctary  ...  as  Cod  knows  what  ' 

Ah!  Parr,,  ['am!  Coul.i  she  have  seen  those  thousands 
01  o;her  sisters  of  hcrs-that  had  got.e  just  so,  so„,e  of  U  em 
lim-Ythe  b.g  streets  of  our  great  cities,  and  bartering  n^he 
jitiable  merchandise  of  their  bodies  ...  she  miuht  have 
h.-s„ated  be  ore  this  last  step.  The  life  of  Ullbrlg-conUred 
wuh  the  swift,  deadly  nver  of  existence,  full  of  cruel  cur^nts 
and  Mv.rhng  treacherous  eddies-was  a  mere  placid  mil"pond 
nnrnfflcd  and  dangcrless.     But  she  was  unaware.  ' 

N.^ht  drew  on  as  she  fashioned  her  plans.     One  by  one  the 
inuhar  sounds  acquainted  her  exactly  with  the  progress  of  it 
M  the  darkness  of  her  pillow,  before  the  moon  gof  round    o 
ur  w.ndow.  she  needed  no  clock.     She  heard  the  clatter  o 
-ttery  ;  '' good-nights  "  exchanged  in  the  kitchen  ;  creaking  o f 
he  twisted  staircase  to  the  postmaster's  stockinged  fect^  ^ith 
the  hollow  bump  of  h.s  hands  as  he  steadied  hfs  ascen?-  the 
niniable   gasping   of  Mrs.    Morland,   gathering   up   her   fore 
|.ett,coa,s  and  labouring  in  the  wake  of  her  husbands  ascent  • 
"""''^"b^e  sound  of  the  schoolmaster's  footsteps,  that  sent 
r.ni.s  through  her,  each  one,  as  though  he  were  treadin/al 
he  way  on  her  heart ;  the  cruel  catch  of  his  bedroom  door,  so 
hard,  remorseless,  and  sinister.     In  such  wise  he  had  shut  the 
.  .or  of  his  compassion  on  her  soul's  fingers,  and  heeded  not 
And  last  of  all,  the  sounds  of  bolts  shot  beneath;  journeyings 
of  Kmma  to  and  fro  between  the  two  kitchen^.^  No?  she 
l^ould  be  extinguishing  the  lamp;  now  she  would  be  lighting 
-r  cmdle  ;  now  she  would  be  putting  the  kitchen  lamp  back 
r  safety  on  the  dresser  l,y  the  wall ;  now  she  would  be  coming 
!'s  urs  .  .  .  ah  !  here  she  came.     The  flickers  of  her  candle 
«  nk.d  momentarily  in  the  keyhole  of  Pam's  door,  as  though 
^:.e   were   listening   at   the   head   of  the   staircase  to  gather 
a^Mirai.ce  of  her  sound  repose.     Then  the  keyhole  closed  its 
I'luking  eye,  and  there  ensued  the  click  of  Emma's  own  latch 
At  that  last  culminating  sound,  Pam's  heart  turned  palpitat- 
-naiy  wuhin  her,  part  exultant,  part  terrified  ;  seemed^almost 
toromeinto  her  mouth  like  a  solid  materialised  sob.     Now 
a     the  path  was  clear.     Its  clearness  dismayed  her.     Soon 
ain,!)er  wou.d  prevail  over  the  Post-house,  and  act  sentinel  to 
'er  purpose.     But  though  purpose,  standing  like  a  bather  by 

t.cbrmk  of  wintry  waters  shivered  at  the  prospect  of  immersion 
>^-t  It  did  nor  falter.     Purpose  had  vowed  to  go,  and  purpoce 

anu  the  half  of  an  hour  after  that,  listening  until  the  rhythmic 
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ninflemtnt  of  th<-  p  lstlna^ter's  norc  was  cstablislicfl,  and  the 
intervals  bclwccii  that  horrible  menaceliil  cough  — short  at 
first— had  s[)a(:ed  themselves  out  into  ultimate  silence.  Then 
from  h(,r  !)c(i  she  rose. 

Stealthily,  seated  on  the  side  of  it,  she  unlaced  her  shoes 
and  laid  them  on  the  quilt,  that  her  feet  might  be  noiseless 
upon  the  floor.  Then,  letting  the  weight  of  her  body  slide 
gradually  on  to  the  rug  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  she  moved 
forw.ird,  balancing  for  even  pressure  of  tread  with  outstretched 
hands.  The  cKar  beams  of  the  moon  filled  her  white  bed- 
room by  this  time,  as  though  it  were  day.  There  was  no  need 
of  any  other  light  than  this.  And  now  that  the  actual  moment 
of  flight  was  upon  her,  its  keen,  constricted  space  in  eternity 
acted  like  a  pin-hole  lens,  through  which,  magnified,  she  saw 
the  difficulties  of  her  task. 

What,  in  the  nature  of  personalty,  should  go  with  her  ?  She 
would  have  need  of  her  bath,  of  hi  r  big  sponge,  of  her  tooth- 
brushes, of  her  dentifrice  and  powder,  of  her  brushes  and 
comb,  of  her  night-gowns,  of  her  dressing-gown,  of  changes  of 
unilerlinen,  of  her  blouses,  of  her  best  dress,  of  her  Sunday 
shoes,  of  her  walking  boots,  of  pocket  handkerchiefs  .  .  .  these 
only  concerning  her  toilette. 

And  she  would  have  need  of  her  mother's  books,  and  her 
own  little  library  ;  her  own  little  stock  of  French  grammars  and 
easy  reading  bonks  ;  the  music  that  he  had  given  her  .  .  .  heaps 
and  heaps  of  precious,  inconsiderable  gifts  and  souvenirs  that 
in  this  hour  of  severance  her  soul  clung  to  tenaciously,  as  to 
dear,  human  fingers. 

Alas  !  of  such  latter,  it  seemed,  she  had  none  to  cling  to. 

But  all  these  things  she  could  not  convey  with  her.  Flight 
could  not  hamper  itself  with  baths  and  books,  and  boots  and 
blouses.  All  that  hindered  it  must  be  cast  aside.  And  these 
things  ...  the  only  trifling  landmarks  in  life  to  remind  her 
who  she  was,  and  what  small  place  she  held  in  the  great  waste 
of  existence  .  .  .  these  must  be  cast  aside  too. 

These  must  be  cast  aside  ! 

What  a  severance  ! 

How  would  her  soul  know  itself  without  these  familiar 
tokens?  Without  these,  without  Ullbrig,  away  in  strange 
places,  in  strange  surroundings,  she  might  be  anybody.  She 
was  no  longer  Pam.  Pam  was  part  of  the  old  burst  bottle. 
She  was  simply  a  life  ...  an  eating  and  a  drinking ;  a 
sleeping  and  a  waking.     .She  wept. 

Stealthily  withal,  but  bitterly,  and  without  any  abatement 
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of  her  purpose,  like  a  child  wfei)inB  its  way  to  school,  that 
never  dreams  of  contesting  the  destiny  that  drives  it  there 

Yes  ;  all  these  dear  things  of  her  afifection  must  W  left 
Ijchind.  I- or  the  present,  at  least.  Hut  they  were  not  robbers  in 
tins  hoi'se  ;  they  were  honest  people,  who  had  loved  her  in  the 
past,  -.nd  been  kind  to  her.  'I'hey  would  guard  these  thines 
(or  her,  and  if  some  day  she  wrote  to  them  and  asked  as  much 
I  hey  would  cede  them  to  her  without  demur.  Only  what  bhe 
I)o.itively  needed  must  she  take  with  her.  A  night  dress  her 
tooth  brushes,  her  sponge  (that,  ut  least,  would  squeeze  up)  a 
(<.]  ar  or  two,  some  stockings,  one  change  of  linen,  one  brush 
and  comb,  one  extra  jtair  of  shoes.  Just  such  a  parcel  as  she 
.  ould  carry  without  causing  too  much  fatigue  to  herself,  or 
too  much  comment  from  others.     And  she  would  need  money 

How  much  had  she? 

In  her  purse  she  had  four  shillings,  sixpence,  and  coppers  • 
in  the  pocket  of  her  old  serge  skirt,  three  halfpence.  Five 
shillings  odd  to  face  the  world  with.     Oh,  it  was  very  little  ' 

But  in  an  old  chocolate-box  she  had  one  pound  ten  shillings 
in  gold,  and  a  fat  five-shilling  piece— all  her  recent  savings  ■ 
the  proceeds  of  little  works  for  his  Reverence,  and  dressmaking 
a-,sistance  for  Emma.  Some  of  this  had  been  solemnly  dedi- 
<ated  for  a  present  to  Emma  for  her  next  birthday.  The 
dedication  had  been  in  heart  only,  and  Emma  had  no 
knowledge  of  it— except  inasmuch  as  Pam  had  never  let  one 
of  her  birthdays  pass  by  yet  without  sinking  some  of  her  hard- 
earned  money  in  its  remembrance.  But  this  time  it  couldn't 
l)e  helped.  Her  heart  bled  as  she  forked  up  this  coined 
goodness  of  resolution-  it  seemed  almost  as  though  it  were 
ner  soul  that  she  had  cashed  into  money  and  was  about  to 
spend— and  slipped  it,  paper-swathed  as  it  was,  into  the  depths 
of  her  guilty  back  pocket,  by  the  side  of  that  other  guilty 
possession.  Then,  from  various  parts  of  her  bedroom,  she 
gathered  all  the  items  necessary  for  her  outfit— or  with  which 
It  could  provide  her— and  essayed  upon  her  most  terrible 
enterprise  of  all— the  descent  of  the  staircase. 

Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  ...  oh,  agonisingly  slowly  . 
she  turned  the  hand'e  of  her  door  and  opened  it  upon  its 
lunges.  In  those  early  days  she  had  done  this  same  thing— 
with  trepidation,  indeed,  and  compression  of  lip— but  never 
with  the  blanched  horror  of  to-night.  To  stumble  now,  or 
hetray  herself;  to  arouse  the  house  to  her  flight,  and  be 
caught  disgracefully  in  the  act- with  nothing  but  shame  and 
exposure  as  recompense  tor  her  anguish— th't  must  not  be. 
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And  yet  all  the  bonrds  cried  out  upon  her,  sprang  up,  aa 
though  she  had  staitkd  them  sleeping,  and  called  :  "  I'arn  ! 
Pam  !  \V'li3t  !  is  it  you  ?  Where  are  you  going,  Pam  ?  " 
And  she  dared  not  hush  them. 

And  the  wooden  walls,  when  she  laid  a  guiding  hand  upon 
them,  rocked  and  yielded  to  her  weight  ;  it  sevmed  they  must 
inevitably  shake  the  sleepers,  on  their  beds.  And  the  stairs- 
treacherous  stairs— ca(  h  one  of  them  tried  to  betray  her ; 
promised  fair  to  her  foot,  and  called  out  when  she  confided 
them  her  body  :  "  Noo  then  ;  noo  then  !  where's  ti  gannin'  f. 
this  time  o'  neet  ?  Mester  Morland  !  Mester  I-rewin  !  y'  ought 
to  be  stirrin'  alive  noo  !  There's  this  lass  o'  yours  away 
seumwcers  wi'  a  bundle  o'  claws  (clothes)."  Oh,  the  slow 
sickness  of  it  ;  step  by  stej),  foot  by  foot,  stop  by  stop,  rigid  a:, 
a  statue,  cold  of  In  art  as  of  clay,  burning  of  head,  tingling  of 
ears.  But  at  last  her  feet  found  the  friendly  kitchen  mat,  solid 
on  the  red  tiled  floor. 

Long,  standing  there,  she  listened,  panting  with  the  liberated 
accumulation  of  her  breathing,  and  sifting  the  overhead  silence 
for  the  slightest  sound  that  might  betide  discovery  of  her 
flight.  But  none  could  she  catch,  though  the  meshes  of  her 
hearing  were  drawn  painfully  fine.  The  worst  of  her  task  was 
over.  Now  were  only  a  few  concluding  things  to  do  .  .  . 
and  then  the  going. 

The  moon  filled  the  little  clean  kitchen  and  the  kitchen 
parlour— all    this    back  part   of   .he  house,  indeed— with  its 
great  white  beams,  as  it  had  filled  hei  bedroom  upstairs,  and 
gave  her  no  need  of  lamp  or  candle.     Speedily  moving  over 
the  red  tiles  in  her  noiseless  stockinged  feet,  she  acquired  her 
few  remaining  necessaries  from  drawer  and  cupboard,  made 
up  her  effects  into  a.s  neat  a  parcel  as  they  would  let  her, 
put  on  her  old,  faded,  blue  Tam-o'-Shanter,  laid  her  brown 
mackintosh  ulstt-  on  the  dresser,  and  got  ready  her  thick-soled 
walking  shoes.     Now  she  had  only  a  little  writing  to  do,  and 
she  could  be  gone.     Firbt  of  all,  with  her  tears  intermittently 
running,  she  must  write  lier  letter  to  Him.     And  she  must 
write  also  to  Emma  Morland.     And  a  line  must  be  left  for 
the  postmaster,  and  one  for  Mrs.  Morland,  and  a  farewell  to 
the  man  upstairs,  who  had  wrought  this  havoc  with  her  life. 
And  Father  Mostyn  ...  he  must  not  be  left  in  ignorance. 
And    James    Maskill    too  .  .  .  poor    hallowed   James,    who 
looked  so  sadly  at  her  in  these  days  ;  and  Ginger.     At  this 
s.id  hour  of  her  parting,  her  heart  wished  to  make  its  peace 
with  all  against  whom  it  had  offended;  all  that  had  offended  it; 
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all  that  had  showed  it  kindness.  To  everybody  that  had 
f;iven  her  a  ^""d  word  or  a  bad  she  felt  tiie  <1<  sire  to  leave 
a  little  epistolary  farewell.  But  she  could  not  write  to  them 
all.  She  saw  it  for  herself.  To  do  so  would  be  to  kfep  her 
hand  at  work  with  the  pen  till  daybreak,  and  now  every 
moment  was  of  importance.  Ullbrig  would  be  early  abroad 
tomorrow.  Eyes  would  l)e  scannmg  the  earth  from  every 
ijunrtir  long  before  sunrise.  Not  the  most  that  her  heart 
wished  to  do  now,  but  the  least,  for  her  purpose,  that  it 
ii)i-ht,  must  be  h^r  rule.  She  would  write  to  the  Spawer ; 
he,  at  least,  must  be  written  to.  And  to  Father  .Mostyn, 
.111(1  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  to  Kmma  —  just  a  word  to 
I'.inma. 

So  deciding,  she  got  pen  and  paper  and  ink,  and  set  herself 
to  this  final  task  in  the  broad  white  band  of  moonlight  over 
the  window  table. 

With  writhings,  with  fresh  tears,  with  bitings  of  the  pen,  with 
lumtul  defections  of  attention  to  the  regions  upstairs,  in  the 
ilo.  d  of  clarid  moonlight,  she  coped  witli  her  labour.  But  at 
last  that  too,  like  all  suffering  in  the  world,  had  an  end.  The 
later  was  written  and  sealed.  And  next,  more  fluently,  was 
|)cnne<i  the  epistle  for  his  ReTercnce ;  and  succeeding  that, 
h<r  farewell  to  the  schoolmaster;  and  her  sorrowing  penitence 
to  r.mina.  The  first  two  she  gathered  to  herself;  the  second 
two  she  left,  displayed  on  the  table,  to  be  found  of  their 
respective  addressees  in  the  morning. 

.\nd  now  she  was  on  the  brink  of  departure.  All  her  work 
in  this  house  had  been  accomplished  except  the  mere  leaving 
<'f  u.  She  had  looked  upon  this  as  easy,  by  comparison,  but 
h'.w  truly  hard  it  was.  Dear  little  kitchen,  that  swam  away 
fi'in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  upon  it— like  a  running  stream 
under  the  moonlight.  So  the  glad  current  of  her  past  was 
racing  from  her.  Dear  little  blurred  dresser— friend  of  hers 
from  her  childhood  \  pward.  She  stooped  her  lips  to  it  on  an 
impulse,  and  kissed  its  hard,  scarred  cheek  again  and  again,  in 
one  last  sacred  farewell.  Never  more,  perhaps,  should  her 
eyes  rest  upon  it.  Dear  little  warm-hearted  oven,  that  had 
done  her  so  many  good  turns  in  the  past.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
it  might  have  been  a  little  too  short  with  her  tarts,  and  a  shade 
crusty  with  her  pies— a  little  hot-tempered  with  herself  even, 
but  that  was  nothing.  What  were  its  faults  by  the  side  of  hers  ! 
jShe  held  its  round,  bright  knob  in  a  lingering  grasp.  "Good- 
■ye,  little  oven.  ...  Oh,  little  oven,  good-bye  !  Do  your  duty 
better  than  I  have  done  mine  ...  and  take  profit  by  me. 
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for  my  sake 


Be  kind  to  Emma  .  .  .  and  Mrs.  Morland  . 
.   .   .  and  brown  your  very  best." 

And  to  the  little  fender  also,  her  soul  said  goodbye  ;  and  to 
the  lamp  that  had  lighted  so  many  nights  of  her  happiness  in 
the  great  agone ;  and  tc  the  brass  boiler  tap;  and  to  the 
warming-pan.  All  over  the  house  she  would  have  liked  to 
wander,  raming  her  mild,  sorrowful  tears  .  .  .  and  saying  her 
spiritual  good-byes  to  these  dear,  inanimate  friends  of  her 
vanished  happiness  ;  but  it  miuht  not  be.  Into  her  mackintosh 
she  stole  at  lengtii— that  rusiled  like  marsh  flags,  for  all  her 
care— slipped  on  her  shoes,  gathered  up  her  parcel,  and  passed 
out  of  the  kitchen  on  cautious  tip-toe.  But  a  few  more 
moments  and  she  had  renounced  the  comfortable  roof  of  red 
tiles  that  had  made  so  pleasant  a  shelter  over  her  head  these 
years  past.  Now  there  intervened  no  shield  between  that  dear 
head  and  the  stern,  starry  sky  ;  so  severely  calm  and  clear  and 
dispassionate.  No  hope  from  there,  dear  child,  though  you 
lift  your  lips  to  it  and  invoke  its  mercies.  Others  too,  as 
tender — though  not  more  fair — have  confided  themselves  so, 
and  sunk  in  the  great  worlds  ocean  beneaih  these  self-same 
stars. 

And  thus,  with  one  long,  drenched,  searching  gaze  of  tears, 
sideways  up  the  wall  of  the  house  that  had  held  her,  good-night 
and  good-bye  1 
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CHAPTER  LIV 


Thk  schoolmaster,  never  a  sound  sleeper  at  the  best  of  times, 
this  night  slept  his  worst.  Ueiiig  but  a  novice  in  practical 
iniijnity,  and  lacking  yet  the  reposeful  assurance  that  lulls  the 
veteran  evil-doer  upon  his  pillow,  and  gives  him  slumber 
unknown  of  the  godly,  w»io  have  consciences  to  lie  upon  their 
breast  like  lobster,  he  tossed  hotly  between  his  sheets.  Sleep 
came  to  him,  indeed,  but  it  was  a  troubled  sleep,  blown  across 
his  mind's  sky  in  fitful  patches,  like  the  clouds  that  had 
scudded  seawards  over  the  land  this  day,  and  gave  him  no 
repose. 

Thoughts,  like  teetotums,  spun  too  fast  for  the  mind's  eye 
to  recognise  the  figures  on  them.  But  always  the  basis  of  his 
delirium  was  Pam  ;  the  ceaseless  desire  of  her  possession  ;  his 
love  of  her ;  his  remorse  of  the  evil  that  had  been  done  to  git 
her ;  her  horror  of  him  that  his  act  had  inspired  in  her ;  wild 
lesolutions  to  alone  to  the  girl  for  his  past  iniquity  by  his 
future  dedication  to  her  worship ;  to  justify  the  means  by  the 
end,  and  make  her  bless  him  at  last  for  the  sin  that  had 
brought  them  together. 

So  his  mind  was  spinning  on  its  unchecked  dizzy  orbit  in 
space  through  the  hours,  like  a  star  through  the  centuries, 
when  all  at  once,  with  a  shock  that  shuddered  him  from  head 
to  foot,  some  unseen  power  arrested  its  flight  as  with  an 
omnipotent  hand,  and  left  him  wide-eyed  and  wakeful  on  his 
Ijed  ;  no  star  at  all  now,  but  the  bed-bound,  trembling  body 
of  a  man,  filled  with  sudden  fear  and  apprehension. 

What  had  happened?  Had  his  being  just  wrested  itself 
from  the  bonds  of  a  horrid  nightmare  ?  Had  he  been  dream- 
ing or  thinking  when  the  shock  came?  He  could  remember 
nothing,  whether  it  had  been  dream  or  reflection,  to  which  he 
could  attribute  the  alert  horror  of  this  moment.  It  had 
dropped  upon  him  from  somewhere  without  himself;  as  though 
it  hud  been  a  mighty,  soundless  peal  of  thunder,  shaking  his 
soul  to  its  foundations.  His  thoughts  he  could  recall  with 
equaiuniity  ;  there  was  noliiing  in  them  to  cause  nim  icar — 
and  siill  fear  filled  him,  the  more  greatly  for  having  nor  form 
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nor  expression.  Fear,  or  api)rehension,  filled  him  to  such 
extent  that  the  cold,  tingling  fingers  of  terror  crept  up  his 
scalp,  from  neck  to  forehead,  hrushing  all  his  hairs  the  wrong 
way  ;  and  a  great,  boiling  sweat  burst  out  next  moment  upon 
his  face  and  body.  So  men  have  been  made  aware  at  times 
of  the  doings  of  death,  and  the  schoolmaster,  recalling  cases 
of  the  kind,  drew  himself  up  palpitatingly  in  his  bed.  On  the 
cane-bottomed  chair  by  the  head  of  it,  it  was  his  nightly 
custom  to  set  his  candle,  which  he  tiius  extinguished,  with  a 
hand  thrust  out  from  between  the  sheets.  Thrusting  out  the 
same  hand  now,  he  jiossessed  himself,  in  agitated  haste,  of  the 
matchbox,  struck  nervously  for  a  light  with  the  match's 
unphosjihorused  end,  and  with  the  red  tip  of  phosphorus  on 
the  unsandpapered  side  of  the  box ;  and  lastly,  after  much 
work  of  the  sort,  drew  into  existence  a  fitful,  wavering  flame, 
that  died  in  giving  light  to  the  candle.  Then  he  pulled  forth 
his  watch  by  its  chain  from  under  the  pillow,  and  holding  it 
out  from  him,  fixed  a  disturbed  eye  upon  its  face.  Half-past 
twelve. 

Half-past  twelve  !  No  more  than  that !  Ages  he  seemed  to 
have  been  battling  with  the  fever  of  thou-ht.  Could  the  watch 
be  true?  He  pressed  it  to  iiis  ear,  and  heard  the  active 
click-click,  click  click  heart  go  beating  in  its  busy  little  body. 
It  had  not  stopped  then.     It  spoke  the  truth. 

He  replaced  it  under  the  pillow,  and  remained  drawn  up  in 
bed,  with  both  arms  outstretched  on  the  coverlet,  as  though 
debating  action— though  what  to  do,  or  what  might  be  sup[)osed 
to  be  required  of  him,  he  knew  not.  His  heart,  thumping 
against  his  ribs,  gave  abundant  evidence  that  he  had  been 
rudely  roused— if  otherwise  he  had  had  any  inclination  to 
doubt.  And  there  was  the  relaxed  weakness  about  his  legs, 
too,  and  his  lim[)  arms,  that  bore  witness  to  the  sharpness  of 
the  shock.  Had  the  shock  come  upon  him  standing,  his  first 
instinct  would  have  led  him  to  sit  down.  Over  and  over  in 
his  mind  he  kept  turning  this  awakening  like  a  strange, 
unknown  coin,  seeking  to  find  some  decipherable  superscription 
upon  it,  and  learn  what  it  might  presage.  It  had  come  upon 
him  suddenly.  It  was  like  to  a  clap  of  thunder  without 
noise ;  the  boom  of  a  gun  ;  the  slam  of  a  door.  Something 
whose  sound  he  had  not  heard,  but  whose  shock  had  stirred 
him.  Yet  all  he  could  think  of  was  death.  Somebody  was 
dead  :  sQmel)odv  w.i.s  dvine  ;  somebody  was  going  to  die. 
To  such  extent  did  the  idea  of  death  possess  him  that  it 
seemed  to  expire  from  him  like  a  mighty  stream,  whose  fount 
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was  in  his  brain.  The  whole  room  was  filled  with  the 
awesome  presence  of  it.  Death  was  at  the  bed  foot  ;  at  the 
window  curtain  ;  shrouded  the  candle.  And  then,  of  a 
sudden,  thout;hts  of  death  and  thoughts  of  the  girl,  circling 
round  each  otlier,  came  into  horrible  collision,  and  com- 
mingled, and  lo !  death  and  the  girl  were  one. 

In  his  guilty  state  of  mind,  he  was  an  easy  prey  for  terror. 
He  tried  to  rid  himself  of  the  idea  with  a  hundred  assurances 
drawn  from  pure  reason.     How  could  she  be  dead?     She 
had  never  died  before  .  .  .  why  should  she  die  now?     She 
was  sleeping  safely  in  her  own  bed,  not  four  yards  from  him. 
Draw  a  bee-line  through  the  wall  at  his  head,  through  the 
landing  beyond,  and  through  the  wall  of  the  girl's  room,  and 
there  she  should  surely  be.     Only  last  night  he  had  been 
speaking  to  her;  hardly  more  than  four  hours  ago  he  had 
heard  her  voice.     Death  could  not  have  come  to  her  so  soon. 
The   idea  was   nonsense.       But   like   a   child,  terrorised    by 
things  unseen,  that   the    wisdom   of  grown-up  logic   cannot 
pacify,   the  more  he  reasoned   the   more   his   unreasonment 
grew.     For  all  this  ill-gotten  authority  over  her  that  he  had 
been  wielding  so  unmercifully  these  days  past  ...  to  what 
might  it  not  have  driven  her?     Desperately  he  listened — with 
his  face  turned  toward  the  wall — as  thcjiigh   death    were   a 
thing  audible,  like  the  tick-tacking  of  the  big  clock  in  the 
passage  below.     But  the  tick-tacking  of  the  big  clock,  and 
the  irregular  thudding  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  long-drawn 
snores  of  the  postmaster,  were  all  that  he  could  hear.     This 
trinity  of  sounds  hung  like  a  creaking  doci  before  his  hearing. 
He  was  sensible  of  a  deep  and  deadly  silence  beyond,  flowing 
like  the  sea  of  eternity ;  but  despite  his  desperate  fishing,  he 
could  draw  up  nothing  from  its  depths.     Last  of  all,  wrought 
to  the  supreme  pitch  of  suspense,  he  threw  aside  his  coverings, 
slid  from  the  bed,  and  stole  across  the  room  towards  the  door 
— a  miserable  figure  of  incjuietude  in  his  thin,  bare  legs  and 
short  scholastic  nightgown,  that  took  him  pathetically  some- 
where by  the  bone  of  the  knee.     Again,  at  the  door  itself  he 
listened  for  a  while,   trying  to  cancel  those  three  intrusive 
f.ictors — the  snore,  the  clock,  and  his  own  heart — and  base 
his  calculations  on  the  silence  beyond  ;  but  he  could  not.     If 
he  would  gain  any  reassurance  for  his  disquieted  spirit,  he 
must  go  forth  and  inquire  deeper  of  the  surrounding  stillness 
than  this. 
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a  pale,  phosphorescent  stream  round  the  three  sides  of  the 
girl's  ])art-opened  door. 

Like  a  wide-mouthed  statue  of  horror,  he  stood  marble  in 
the  white  moonlight  and  stared.  Her  door  was  open ;  her 
door  that  had  been  closed  and  locked  upon  her  last  night 
was  open  now — open  so  emptily  and  with  such  desolation, 
while  the  moonlight  flowed  placidly  through  it,  like  sea-water 
through  the  hollow  hulk  of  a  submerged  vessel — that  it 
seemed  as  if  never  it  could  have  held  the  live,  blood-warmed 
body  of  the  girl.  For  a  moment,  the  shock  of  what  he  saw 
was  twin  to  the  shock  of  what — so  short  a  while  back — he 
had  failed  to  see.  Then  in  his  little,  wasted  cotton  night- 
dress and  his  bare  legs  as  he  was,  he  started  forward  into 
action,  pushed  open  the  panels  unhesitatingly  with  his  fingers, 
and  entered. 

All  to  itself  the  moonlight  possessed  the  room;  filled  it 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  from  corner  to  corner.  There  was  no 
girl.  Her  bed  had  been  merely  laid  upon  from  the  outside ; 
she  had  not  slept  in  it.  There  was  her  night-dress  untouched 
in  its  embroidered  case.  Except  for  the  callous,  white  moon- 
light, that  showed  him  these  things  without  a  thought  for  his 
anguish,  the  room  was  empty  as  a  sieve.  The  girl  had  gone  ; 
gone  where  and  why  and  when,  he  could  not  tell.  Whether 
with  thoughts  of  death,  or  thoughts  of  flight,  or  thoughts  of 
treachery— he  could  not  tell.  1  he  discovery  flew  to  his  head 
like  the  vintage  of  bitter  grapes.  He  searched  madly  about 
the  room ;  threw  up  the  white  valances  of  her  bed,  lest 
perchance  she  were  but  hiding  from  him  ;  opened  her  cup- 
boards and  beat  his  hands  wildly  among  the  darkness  of 
skirts  and  hanging  garments  for  some  clasj^  of  fugitive  flesh 
and  blood ;  part  shut  the  door  to  assure  himself  she  was  not 
lurking  behind  its  hinges,  with  her  face  in  her  hands  and  her 
forehead  against  the  wall. 

But  she  was  not.  He  knew  she  was  not  when  he  searched. 
She  was  gone  !  she  was  gone  ! 

And  thence,  with  his  thin,  worn,  calico  lapels  blowing 
about  his  legs,  he  scurried  down  the  twisted  staircase  to  see 
what  the  lower  regions  had  to  show  him. 

As  soon  as  his  feet  flinched  on  the  bristles  of  the  fibre  mat, 
they  showed  him  all  that  they  had  to  show.  The  two  letters 
spread  out  side  by  side  on  the  window  table,  white  as  driven 
snow  in  the  m.oonliclit,  It  needed  no  slow  investigation  to 
assure  him  what  they  were.  Gravestones  did  not  more 
certainly  indicate  what  lay  beneath  them  than  did  these  two 
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pallid  envelopes.  He  was  on  them  at  once,  like  a  hawk. 
•'  To  Mr.  Frewin,"  he  read  on  the  first,  in  Pam's  neat,  well- 
known  script,  and  ripped  it  open  regardkssiy,  as  though  he 
were  gutting  herrings.  So  did  his  heart  beat  at  him  from 
within,  and  so  did  his  brain  contract  and  swell,  and  so  did  his 
apprehensive  hand  tremble,  that  for  some  seconds  the  piece  of 
paper,  for  all  the  words  he  distinguished  on  it,  might  liave  been 
a  white,  waving  flag.  But  in  the  end  he  got  control  over  him- 
self, and  wrested  the  girl's  last  message  to  him  from  the  paper 
on  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  was  scarcely  dry. 

"  When  you  get  this  .  .  ."  he  read.  Ah  !  that  familiar, 
time-worn  overture  for  stricken  messages  of  grief.  How  many 
miserables,  by  water-sides,  l)y  lone  lochs,  by  canals,  reservoirs, 
and  railways,  have  prefaced  tlieir  journey  to  eternity  with  these 
four  words.  Scarcely  a  suicide  so  unliterary  that,  at  this  last 
moment,  he  cannot  tall  them  to  his  aid  for  epitaph  to  his 
misery.  As  soon  as  the  schoolmaster  read  them,  he  knew  all. 
Death  or  departure  .  .  .  this  was  the  end. 

"...  When  you  get  this  "  (he  read),  "  I  shall  be  far  away 
from  UUbrig,  and  you  will  know  why.  If  you  had  done 
differently  with  me,  I  might  have  done  diflferenlly  with  you. 
But  it  is  too  late  now  for  regrets.  After  the  sin  you  have 
forced  me  to  share  with  you,  I  could  never,  never  love  you. 
The  future  frightens  me.  For  all  you  have  made  me  suffer 
1  forgive  you  freely,  but  I  pray  (lod  we  may  never  meet 
again.  I  have  been  as  wicked  as  you,  and  for  this  reason 
I  dare  not  join  our  wir"  "dnesses,  for  fear  of  where  they  may 
lead  us.  Please  forgive  me  for  the  things  in  which  I  have 
sinned  against  you,  and  beg  God  to  forgive  us  both  for  the 
things  we  have  done  against  Him.  Pray  for  me  too,  as  I  will 
pray  for  you.  Perhaps  your  life  may  be  all  the  brighter  and 
better  for  my  absence.  Strive  to  do  your  best  that  it  may  be 
so  ;  and  please  remember,  if  at  any  time  you  are  tempted  to 
think  hardly  upon  me,  that  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  and  that 
I  do  not  blame  you.     Good-bye  for  ever.  "  Pam," 

That  was  all  the  letter  told  him— but  it  was  enough.  His 
face  was  like  the  face  of  a  snow-man  when  he  had  finished 
reading.  Not  only  was  he  smitten  to  the  heart  with  the  lost 
love  of  the  girl,  after  all  his  lavish  outlay  of  unrighteousness 
and  sin,  but  now  she  was  gone,  and  he  was  here  in  Ullbrig  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  his  deed.  For  he  had  no  luisconceptions  as 
to  his  true  position  in  the  matter,  as  Pam  had.     He  kntw  his 
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conduct  for  what  it  was,  and  his  hold  over  her  for  what  it  was, 
and  the  world's  juilgmciit  for  what  it  would  be.  Her  very 
going  was  a  declaration  of  the  thing  he  had  held  over  her  in 
his  wickedness,  and  would  have  never  dared  employ.  The 
worthless  blackmail  with  which  he  had  threatened  her  had 
served  its  purpose  only  too  well.  To  such  extent  had  the  girl 
believed  its  power  and  feared  it,  and  accredited  him  with  the 
intentions  of  its  use,  that  she  had  been  terrorised  into  flight 
from  him.  And  now  the  full  responsibility  of  his  act  pointed 
at  him  with  awful  fmger.  To  morrow,  tidings  of  the  girl's 
departure  would  be  out.  Tongues  would  be  busy.  She  who 
had  been  going  to  wed  the  schoolmaster  had  loved  him  so 
little  that  she  had  fled  from  him.  Why  had  she  fled  from 
him  ?  Because  he  had  held  a  letter  over  her  head  that  he  had 
robbed  from  her  desk — a  letter  belonging  to  neither  of  them — 
and  by  withholding  it  from  its  proper  owner,  and  threatening 
the  girl,  he  had  got  her  to  submit  to  his  terms.  When  once 
that  became  known  he  was  a  ruined  man.  His  love  was 
ruined  ;  his  life  was  ruined.  The  death  that  had  so  terrorised 
him  already  must  have  been  none  other  than  his  own.  I'or 
rather  than  face  this  terrible  exposure  and  degradation,  he 
would  die.  He  was  a  wild  and  desperate  man  now,  holding 
the  slipjiing  cable  of  life  and  honour  in  his  hands.  To  avert 
this  catastrophe,  to  find  the  girl — at  scarcely  anything  would 
he  stop  short.  But  what  must  he  do  ?  Where  seek  her  ? 
How  act  ? 

To  cast  his  eye  on  the  second  letter  was  to  seize  upon  it  as 
he  had  done  the  first,  and  tear  open  its  contents  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  Emma  Morland  would  never  know 
what  had  been  left  for  her  this  night,  and  beneath  this 
envelope  there  might  lurk  a  confession  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  girl's  departure,  with  his  own  share  writ  incriminatingly 
large ;  at  the  least,  some  word  or  sentence  that  might  give  him 
a  clearer  clue  to  her  intentions  than  her  own  letter  to  him. 
But  he  was  disappointed.  Beyond  beginning  :  "  Dearest 
Emma,"  this  second  epistle  told  him  nothing  that  he  consumed 
to  know.  It  was  a  mere  farewell  of  sorrow  for  all  the  sin  Pam 
had  committed  against  Emma,  particularly  during  these  last 
few  days,  and  a  pathetic  begging  for  forgiveness.  Emma  did 
not  know  how  unhappy  Pam  had  been — Pam  hoped  Emma 
would  never,  never  know  such  unhappiness.  She  was  not  the 
girl  Emma  thought  her.  She  was  a  living  lie,  full  of  wickedness 
and  deception.  The  only  thing  for  her  to  do,  she  felt,  was  to 
blot  out  such  a  horrible  lie  from  the  face  of  Ullbrig  and  be  gone. 
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Then  followed  assurances  of  undying  love  to  Emma,  and  to 
the  postmaster  and  to  Mrs.  Morland,  with  a  list  of  such  things 
as  Pam  bequeathed  to  Emma  for  her  own  use  and  possession. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  was  Pam's  last  will  and  testament, 
pathetically  worded  enough,  had  the  man  been  in  any  mood 
for  pathos  other  than  his  own.  To  the  postmaster,  Pani  Ml 
this  ;  to  Mrs.  Morland,  that  ;  to  James  Maskill,  the  other ; 
to  Ginger— if  he  would  have  it— some  further  token  of  her 
affection.  Only  the  schoolmasttr's  name,  of  all  names,  was 
absent.  Its  very  absence  pointed  his  guilt,  like  an  index- 
finger.  And  at  the  end  was  Pam's  own  name,  blurred  and 
spotted  with  the  tears  that  had  fallen  fast  at  this  juncture. 

But  for  these  ti>e  man  had  no  heed.  He  had  read  the 
letters,  and  they  had  told  him  nothing  ;  now  he  must  decide 
quickly,  as  he  valued  his  life,  and  make  the  attempt  to  push 
this  impending  calamity,  sinking  for  a  fall  like  a  huge  door  off 
its  hinges,  back  from  him.  Within,  he  was  all  of  a  wild  ferment 
to  run  about  the  house,  to  beat  with  his  fists  at  the  doors  of 
the  sleepers,  and  summon  them  :  "  Awake  !  awake !  Pam  is 
gone !  Pam  has  left  us ! "  But  to  do  that  was  at  once  to 
publish  the  shameful  history  of  his  power  over  the  girl,  and  the 
breaking  of  her  spirit  under  it.  Though  need  cried  upon  him 
wiih  a  thousand  voices,  he  dared  not  awake  this  trio  of 
sleepers  for  his  own  denouncement,  and  stand  before  the 
fierce,  loosened  breath  of  their  indignation.  In  secret  he  had 
sinned  ;  in  secret  he  must  bear  his  sin.  What  he  must  do,  he 
must  do  alone,  and  speedily. 

And  first,  he  could  accomplish  nothing  as  he  was.  The 
remembrance  of  his  ungarbed  condition  came  upon  him 
suddenly,  and  he  cursed  himself  for  his  bodily  unreadiness — 
although  his  mind  had  as  yet  no  commission  for  his  limbs  to 
execute.  Up  the  twisted  staircase  he  pattered  again,  employ- 
ing his  hands  on  the  steps  in  front  of  him  like  paws,  to 
accelerate  his  pace,  and  take  some  of  the  weight  from  his  feet, 
and  thrust  himself  wildly  into  such  few  things  as  would  confer 
upon  him  the  requisite  degree  of  decency  to  venture  abroad. 
His  night-gown  he  retained  for  a  shirt,  over  his  feet  he  pulled 
a  pair  of  socks,  slipped  into  his  trousers,  dragged  on  his  frayed 
morning  coat,  that  he  buttoned  tightly  to  his  neck,  with  his 
collar  upturned,  and  scurried  down  again  to  the  little  kitchen. 
There  he  sorted  his  own  boots  from  the  disorderly  gathering 
for  the  mornins's  clean,  strapped  up  their  leather  laces  with 
desperation,  stuffed  the  two  letters  into  his  coat  pocket,  caught 
a  cap  from  the  row  of  pegs  where  the  postmaster's  official 
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regalia  hung,  and  scuffled  down  the  passage  to  the  front 
door. 

Ah  !  there  was  no  mistaking  signs  of  the  girl's  flight,  or  the 
way  by  which  she  had  fled.  For  him  there  was  no  necessity 
to  work  back  the  big  square  bolt,  or  turn  the  traitorous  key. 
Pam's  fingers  had  done  that  service  already.  He  was  out  in 
the  street  with  scarcely  a  moment's  delay,  on  the  whitewashed 
step  where  I'am's  own  feet  had  rested  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
ago — could  lie  only  have  known —closing  the  door  upon  him 
by  stealth,  as  she  had  done,  and  looking  up  and  down  the 
roadway,  divided  lengthways  between  its  far  white  band  of 
moonlight  and  its  nearer  black  shadow,  with  its  serrated  line 
of  broken  roofs  and  chimney-pots — like  the  keyboard  of  a 
piano — as  she  had  looked  before  her  purpose  made  its  final 
plunge. 

Which  way  had  she  gone?  he  asked  himself,  in  frenzied 
supplication.  For  all  he  knew,  she  had  been  gone  an  hour,  a 
couple  of  hours,  three  hours  .  .  .  four  hours.  Even  now, 
while  he  was  making  this  vein-bursting  struggle  to  come 
abreast  with  her  and  stave  off  that  awful  exposure  of  to- 
morrow, it  might  all  be  ended.  Destiny  might  have  this 
shameful  history  written  to  the  full  in  the  book  of  record,  and 
the  book  ir  xorably  closed.  Perhaps  the  girl's  purpose  had 
been  matur,,ig  all  these  days  past.  Perhaps  her  plan  had  been 
prepared  from  the  first  .  .  .  and  in  abeyance,  pending  restitu- 
tion of  the  letter.  Fool  that  he  was  ever  to  give  it !  Why 
hadn't  he  adhered  to  his  first  project,  and  given  it  to  her  only 
when  they  were  in  sight  of  the  house,  and  he  was  with  her,  or 
left  it  there  himself  by  night,  with  a  messa;^e  that  it  had  been 
overlooked  in  a  corner  of  the  post-bag  ?  Now  what  had  she 
done  with  it  ?  Had  she  restored  it  ?  That  would  mean  the 
Cliff  Wrangham  road  she  must  have  taken.  Or  had  she  fled 
with  it,  bearing  all  traces  of  her  guilt  with  her?  That  might 
mean  any  road  .  .  .  the  Hunmouth  road,  the  Garthston  road, 
the  Merensea  road.  Or  had  she  gone  to  cast  herself  upon  the 
protection  of  the  Vicar  ?  Accursed  old  busybody  !  who  had 
drilled  and  questioned  and  cross-examined  him  about  the 
wedding  like  a  school-thief  under  suspicion.  There  was 
probability  about  this  latter  surmise,  and  at  least,  to  put 
the  speculation  to  the  test  would  not  take  him  far  out  of  his 
way.     Full  of  the  wild,  unrestrained  desire  to  do  something, 

his  place  on  the  doorstep,  and  set  off"  in  madman's  haste  for 
the  Vicarage. 
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But  the  moon  poured  down  in  sublime,  unpilying  indiffer- 
ence upon  its  unlighted  windows.  1  he  house  was  as  still  and 
iinawake  as  the  church  at  its  side  and  the  while  graves  beyond. 
Bafiled,  he  stood  and  glared  hatefully,  with  his  hands  twitching 
about  the  upturned  collar  of  his  coat,  and  his  face  working  as 
though  the  house  were  human  and  he  would  have  throttled 
it.  Of  all  men  in  the  world  to  help  him,  here,  behind  the.se 
luminous  opal  windows,  was  the  man,  and  he  knew  it,  and 
was  powerless  to  evoke  his  assistance,  grindmg  his  teeth 
together  in  the  fierce  agony  of  despair. 

Motion  took  him  in  the  legs  again,  and  drove  him  down  the 
narrow,  crooked  side-street  towards  the  low  road  and  Merensea 
11  ill,  between  the  rows  of  tumbled  cottages,  with  tlieir  yellow 
window  squares.  He  could  have  drummed  on  them  with  his 
fingers,  and  in  his  desj^eration  and  need  of  assistance  would 
have  done  so,  but  fear  withheld  him.  As  he  ran,  he  heard 
troubled  night-coughs  rap  out  sharp  at  him  here  and  there, 
where  some  aged  sufferer  drew  breath  badly,  and  wrestled  for 
such  stagnant  air  as  was  contained  in  the  sealed  chamber. 
The  buzzing  of  some  big  eight-day  clock,  too,  chiming  a 
belated  hour,  he  heard,  and  the  fretful  crying  of  a  baby,  being 
lulled  to  sleep  by  its  weary  mother.  Heaven  knows  where  his 
run  would  have  ended  in  this  direction,  for  it  was  become  so 
blended  and  amalgamated  with  his  consciousness  that  he  could 
have  as  soon  stopped  running  as  the  feverish  urging  of  his 
thoughts.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  where  the  road 
dips  its  lowest  before  making  the  sharp  ascent  of  Merensea 
Hill,  he  saw  the  dark  figure  of  a  man,  and  death  could  not 
have  stopped  him  sooner.  It  was  only  Bob  Newbit,  smoking 
his  black  cutty,  with  his  hands  in  his  belt,  and  a  coat  throwi? 
over  his  shoulders,  come  out  to  watch  over  the  fire  of  the 
brick-kiln  that  glowed  red  in  the  field  across  the  roadway, 
but  all  men  were  one  man  in  their  power  to  read  the  school- 
master's dark  secret,  and  do  him  harm.  He  saw  the  burning 
end  of  the  cutty  turn  his  way,  and  without  waiting  to  know 
whether  he  had  been  perceived,  or  give  the  chance  of  a  hail, 
he  turned  on  his  tracks  again  like  a  hare,  and  was  forging  up 
the  street  through  the  square  lighted  windows  towards  the 
Vicarage. 

This  time,  without  stopping  in  his  breathless  course,  he 

went  by.     One  way  was  as  good  as  another  to  him,  who  had 

no    reason    for    going    any.     He   would    keep    on  to   Cliff 

Wrangham. 

At  first,  panting  doggedly  onward,  he  ran  this  way  as  be 
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had  run  tli.ii.  If  his  clotliing  had  been  on  fire  instead  of  his 
hrain,  like  lliis  he  would  have  wildly  run,  seeking  flight  Irom 
the  agony  that  coribUiiied  him. 

Hut  (onvii.ion  came  upon  him  as  he  ran.  It  seemed 
inrrediblc  he  could  be  making  all  this  de!.i)eratc  endeavour 
for  nothing.  It  must  surely  end  by  repaying  hun  with  positive 
result.  Little  by  little  the  mad,  filful  uncertainty  gave  way  to 
the  madder  flame  of  assurance.  Of  all  madness,  this  hxed 
madness  is  the  most  to  be  feared.  Now  he  was  merely 
pursuing  the  girl,  who  was  along  here  in  front  of  him.  At 
times,  turning  his  ear  before  him  as  he  lunged  onward,  he 
seemed  to  hear  elusive  footsteps ;  thought  he  saw  her  flitting 
aside  into  gateways  and  hedgerows  to  escape  him.  Once  he 
staggered  half-way  across  a  grass  close  because  he  saw  her 
standing  in  the  middle  of  it,  trying  to  deceive  him  by  her 
motionlessness  into  thinking  her  some  inanimate  thing 
When  he  came  near  she  was  a  pump-well.  Then  he  saw  that 
he  had  relinquished  the  substance  for  the  shadow.  She  was 
on  the  roadway  there,  in  advance  of  him  ;  her  skirts  flying, 
her  hands  to  her  hat.  And  he  lumbered  back  over  the  soft 
grass,  soddened  by  the  recent  rain,  to  the  roadway,  and 
resumed  his  forward  pursuit. 

Full  of  fresh  strenuous  desire  to  press  ahead,  and  worn 
out  with  this  unaccustomed  exertion,  he  passed,  half  running, 
half  walking,  with  his  hand  bound  over  his  heart,  and  his 
breath  drawn  up  convulsively,  like  a  child  with  the  croup- 
through  the  final  gateways,  one  after  another.  Now  he  was  in 
the  little  end  lane,  making  a  poor  pretence  of  caution.  Now 
he  was  by  the  stable  ;  now  he  was  by  the  iron  wicket.  The 
hope  that  had  been  his  while  he  ran  stopped  dead  as  his 
flight  stopped.  By  the  little  iron  wicket,  and  still  under  cover 
of  the  kitchen-garden  wall,  he  stayed,  gasping,  and  treating 
with  his  breath,  and  dared  not  go  further,  or  look  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  for  fear  of  what  he  should  see— the  sight  of  all 
its  moonlit  windows  looking  out  with  the  calm,  self-communing 
gaze  of  the  blind,  that  know  nothing  of  what  they  gaze  upon. 
As  the  Vicarage  had  faced  him,  so  this  house  should  face  him. 
It  was  the  end.  He  knew  his  doom. 
And  knowing  it,  he  found  strength  to  see,  and  saw. 


CHAPTER  LV 


Saw  the  magnified  yellow  window  thrown  over  the  pathway 
and  out  across  the  tangled  grass  to  the  mouldy  green  .ailings, 
from  the  Spawer's  room.  Here  was  life  at  last.  Tlianlc  God  I 
Here  was  life  at  last. 

His  heart  gave  a  convulsive  leap  of  exultation  within  him. 
(  ould  it  be  mere  coincidence  that  of  all  Ullbrig  and  Cliflf 
Wrangham  this  man  should  be  unnumbered  among  the 
slcc{)ers  ?  Could  it  be  that  the  late  light,  flowing  from  that 
little  low  window  beyond  the  porch,  had  no  concern  with  his 
(<wn  misery  and  the  girl's  fiight?  He  could  rot  think  it. 
Here  was  his  journey's  end.  Let  him  take  the  girl  red- 
lunded  in  shame,  if  need  be.  Sriame,  even,  counted  for 
nothing  in  his  love  of  her.  Had  she  been  dyed  to  the 
neck  in  iniquity  he  would  have  wished  her,  and  followed  to 
tlie  world's  end  for  her,  without  the  lash  of  his  own  sin  to 
whip  up  the  pursuit.  To  hell  or  to  heaven  he  would  have 
gone  for  her.     He  was  a  terrible  lover. 

Slowly,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sidelight  from  that  fateful 
window,  he  advanced ;  arms  outspread  for  caution,  doubling 
inwards  from  his  middle  at  each  step,  and  making  a  semi- 
circle upon  the  grass  to  get  sooner  and  deeper  sight  into  the 
room.  All  at  once  his  eye  cleared  the  obstruction  of  trailing 
[lorch,  and  he  stopped  here,  as  though  to  take  in  fresh 
supplies  of  cautious  reserve  and  get  leverage  upon  the 
position.  Then,  more  laboriously  he  worked  forward  again ; 
Ills  head  far  in  advance;  his  knees  bent;  his  arms  like  a 
i  aboon's,  extended  to  the  ground— as  though  at  an  alarm  he 
would  clutch  at  the  long  grass  and  draw  himself  into  its 
shelter.  The  piano-end  came  into  view,  its  keyboard  of 
chequered  ivory  lengthened  as  he  approached  upon  it ;  next 
he  gained  sight  of  the  mantel-shelf ;  and  las'  of  all  .  .  .  with 
liis  finger-nails  clenched  into  his  palms  for  self-repression  .  .  . 
the  man. 

He  was  seated  on  an  end  of  the  table,  with  his  back 
towards  the  window,  and  appeared  to  be  reading  or  scrutmising 
something  beneath  the  powerful  light  of  the  big  hanging  lamp. 
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Whit  it  WIS  ho  bent  his  head  over  the  schoolmaster  couM  not 
Wha    iwasnc  .^.^^  ^..^^  something  else  that 

ITnfolded;   coats  and  trousers     ^'^f  ;\V^^^^,;^(he"  tr  veil  ng 

crowning  evidence  to  h.s  ^^^^^^'X-  f.reulace      Ah  '  was  it 
portma.Ucau,  op.-n  of  ^'d.  beyondjhe^  fire^a-     Ah  .^^  ^^^ 
anv  lon"er  a  coincidence,  these  two  cleparuirLsr 
he  was"n  time.     The   Lord  had  not  deserteu  h,m.     It  was 

Srr,tetc,  r4.n0;  wi.  ,»  ,no„>  ev.  bunded  ^ 

„,ight   be   "--  -«;^^V  X'  J'^l^antn  ipS         Upsul. 
morrow  1  l-ackmB  lh<-  smaller  I""'"  .      '         ,    „ui„ing  i 

SlE^aSo^'^n^e^si^E^;. 

bass  end,  near  the  wmdow  ^^^^^    ^^ 

At    tVip    he"inninK    nis   eye    nau    icsn-u    u^  > 

by   tne   wd.y,    ""^^  ^  ^,     hand  and  toi 

idleness  than  real  cunosuy,  he  ■^^■.  oat  ..is  nauu  * 

them  up. 
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The  first,  addressed  to  him  in  that  firm,  feminine  hand- 
writing— almost  masculine — Lencath  a  wealth  of  green  stamps 
and  postmarks,  he  recognised  at  a  glance.  But  it  had  not 
been  opened.  Strange  that  !  Which  of  all  her  letters  had 
escaped  him  like  this  ?  When  had  it  come  ?  How  long  had 
he  overlooked  it?  Still  asking  himself  the  questions,  he 
turned  his  eye  upon  the  second  letter.  That,  too,  was  addressed 
to  him  in  a  handwriting  he  knew  no  less  surely — though  with 
less  familiarity :  the  suft,  neat,  girl-like  script  of  Tam,  and 
that,  too,  must  be  unopened,  for  it  was  the  first  he  had  received 
from  her.  From  Pam,  of  all  people  in  the  world.  What  had 
she  tc  say  to  him?  Perhai-s  this  letter  would  explain  the 
other.     Very  nervous  of  finger,  he  tore  open  the  envelope. 

A  curious  little  letter  it  was,  perplexingly  short,  that 
puckered  up  his  brows  and  left  him  more  puzzled  after  its 
perusal  than  before.  It  appeared  to  be,  in  some  sort,  a 
confession  for  an  imaginary  crime  th.it  the  girl  had  committed 
— tho-  b-i  wherein  lay  the  enormity  of  it,  or  the  necessity  for 
this  present  episile,  for  the  Ufe  of  him  could  he  perceive. 
Pam,  indeed,  whose  own  guilt  was  so  vivid  that  a  word  was 
sufficient  to  depict  it,  had  thought  that  the  same  word  could 
reveal  .  to  all  the  world.  Her  letter  was  like  the  answer  to  a 
riddle,  with  the  question  lacking.  Apparently,  the  Spawer 
told  himself,  the  girl  had  failed  to  deliver  a  letter — the  letter 
accompanying  this,  he  presumed — and  it  had  preyed  terribly 
upon  her  mind.  He  was  to  forgive  her,  as  she  felt  sure  he 
would  forgive  her  if  he  could  only  know  what  suffering  it  had 
cost  her.  And  then  followed  an  outburst  of  affectionate 
gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  he  had  lavished  on  her;  his 
never-failing  goodness  and  patience.  These  she  should  never 
forget.  With  a  concluding  appeal  to  him  that  he  should  try 
and  think  as  leniently  of  her  as  he  could. 

Think  as  leniently  of  her  as  he  could  !  Bitter,  cruel  satire 
of  unintention.  Miserable  topsy-turveydom  of  life,  where  all 
one's  acts  turn  upside-down  in  the  acting,  and  one's  deeds 
misrepresent  one  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  political 
agents.  Here  he  had  been  holding  himself  a  supplicant  upon 
the  girl's  mercy,  and  lo  !  all  the  while,  it  seemed  their  positions 
were  exactly  reversed,  and  it  was  she  who  imagined  herself  an 
offender  against  him  !  Oh,  impossibility  of  living  !  To  think 
and  act  clear  truth  in  this  turbid,  earthly  existence  was  as 
impossible  as  for  flies  to  swim  in  trtacle.     All  our  thoughts 
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could  only  struggle  blindly,  hold  up  for  a  while,  and  founder 
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in  the  end.  Life  was  but  a  struggle  and  a  foundering.  And 
though  he  was  resigned  to  hold  his  hands  up,  and  sink  down 
as  quickly  as  life  would  allow,  this  letter  of  the  girl's  troubled 
him.  Did  it  mean  she  had  never  been  sure  of  his  friendship  ? 
Did  it  mean  she  had  altogether  overlooked  the  signs  in  his 
conduct  that  should  have  told  her  he  would  have  forgiven 
anything  ...  to  Her  ?  Had  all  their  relationship  been  built 
up  of  vain  imaginings  and  misunderstandings  ?    If  .  .    .for 

instance  ...  ,    ,     .    j  .    j  » 

But  he  would  have  no  more  "  ifs."  Already  he  had  had  too 
many.  What  might  have  been  and  what  was  were  as  asunder 
as  the  Poles.  Let  him  not  revive  the  old  unworthy  desires 
under  the  cloak  of  If.     \Vhat  did  the  second  letter  say  ? 

He  opened  it  more  slowly  than  the  first— as  though  he  felt 

a  little  the  shame  of  going  before  its  presence,  and  did  not 

anticipate  much  happiness  from  this  interview  of  pen  and  ink. 

But  as  he  read,  it  seemed  he  could  not  tear  his  eyes  away  from 

their  fascinating  occupation.     If  Pam's  letter  had  added  cloud 

to  his  confusion,  this  letter  was  explicit  indeed— and  yet  dazec 

him  at  the  same  time  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  unreality 

The  freedom  that  lie  had  felt  himself  unable  to  ask  of  tht 

Other  Girl,  in  this  letter  she  was  asking  of  him.     All  the  olc 

stock-in-trade  arguments  of  love  that  he  had  thought  once  o 

bringing  to  bear  upon  her,  she  was  bringing  to  bear  on  him 

Their     attachment,    she    pointed    out,   was    a    mere    boy 

and -girl   attachment,    that    had   never   taken   deep   root  ii 

their  later  lives.     He  had  offered  her  her  liberty  once,  bu 

he  would  know  that  all  her  sense  of  loyalty  had  refused  th( 

gift  at  the  time.     But  now  it  was  different.     Another  stronge 

love  had  come  into  her  life,  and  she  would  not  disguise  th 

fact  from  him— it  had  more  to  offer.     She  was  not  cut  out  fo 

the  wife  of  a  composer.     He  would  know  that,  really,  withou 

her  telling  him.     She  could  never  be  helpful  to  him ;  neve 

ever  give  him  the  full  measure  of  sympathy  that  the  creativ 

mind  needed.     In  a  word,  love  and  worldly  position  had  bee 

laid  together  at   her  feet,  and   she  dared  not  proceed  wit 

this  flat,  stale  attachment  of  theirs,  that  had  neither  reason  nc 

riches.     It  was  always  a  woman's  privilege  to  change  her  min( 

and  she  would  avail  herself  of  it  to  accept  the  liberty  he  ha 

offered  her  before.     Friends  they  had  been,  all  this  while- 

never  lovers  at  all— and  friends,  she  trusted,  they  would  nev< 

cease  to  be,     There  was  a  little  splurge  of  tears  at  the  end, 

kicl  ng  of  the  pen,  a  blot  or  two,  a  slight   incoherence  ( 

phraseology  in  a  sentimental  reversion  to  their  happy  past  .  . 
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but  only  slight — only  very  slight.  Love  had  been  dead  between 
them  long  ago.  She  was  reconciled  to  that.  But  this  letter 
was  its  official  funeral— and  it  is  a  strong  woman  whose  tears 
can  resist  the  appeal  of  a  burying. 

And  this  was  the  letter  the  Spawer  read  with  face  bent  down, 
while  the  man  kept  watch. 

No  wonder  he  sat  motionless  on  the  corner  edge  of  the 
table,  as  he  had  first  seated  himself,  poring  over  that  magnetising 
something  that  the  watcher,  for  all  his  watching,  could  not  see. 
For  what  did  this  letter  mean  to  him  ?  Nothing  at  all  now,  in 
hard  fact,  perhaps  .  .  .  but  yet  .  .  .  what  tantalising  riches  in 
speculation.  Here  were  his  trunks,  and  here  was  he,  all  ready 
for  dutiful  departure— and  in  his  hands  was  the  instrument  of 
reprieve.  His  duty  had  been  remitted  him.  From  that  duty 
he  was  free.  Who  should  say  what  was  his  duty  now?  Had 
he  a  duty  at  all — to  himself,  or  anybody?  Or  was  he,  by 
virtue  of  this  relinquishment,  become  a  mere  jellyfish,  without 
volition,  to  float  this  way  or  that  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides  ? 
What  was  there  to  take  him  from  Uilbrig  now?  What  was  to 
keep  him  ?  If  he  stayed  ?  If  he  went  ?  If  this  letter  had 
come  sooner  !     If  this  letter  had  only  come  sooner  ! 

And  the  whole  thing  began  over  again. 

All  the  old  fever  of  reasoning  set  in  anew  with  him,  and  rose 
up  to  its  height.  All  the  old  desires.  All  the  old  wild  hopes. 
He  had  been  tired  when  he  came  downstairs,  less  with  physical 
lali;^ue  than  with  the  dull,  sleepless  lassitude  of  established 
despair — but  now  he  was  very  wide  awake.  His  eyes  revolted 
at  the  thoughts  of  being  closed  perforce  upon  a  pillow ;  they 
wanted  license  to  keep  open  house  for  his  brain  all  night 
through.  Suddenly,  too,  came  upon  him  the  nervous  appetite 
for  activity ;  the  desire  to  give  a  bodily  articulation  to  the 
movement  of  his  mind.  He  felt  as  though  he  could  have  set 
off,  and  walked  the  globe  round,  and  been  back  again  here  by 
to-morrow's  breakfast.  And  submitting  to  the  feeling,  he 
rose  all  at  once  from  his  place  on  the  table,  turned  down  the 
twin  burners  of  the  swing  lamp,  picked  up  his  cap,  squeezed 
his  way  out  through  the  two  doors  and  the  narrow  porch,  and 
set  off  towards  the  sea. 

He  walked  with  a  brisk,  purposeful  step,  for  the  night  was 
chill  beneath  the  white  moon  and  the  many  cool  stars.  Part 
way  across  Luke  Hemingway's  big  ten-acre  field,  at  a  sudden 

*■•    •* "••    '*-'^f*.»t-      .*-•*. K      t  vv  M  .1- •  »•_  !  ;i,    *  ti*^-'_iiC  TT  :iiir    ^-ati:c, 

his  eye-corner  caught  the  tail  end  of  an  upright  figure,  vanishing 
into  the  hedge  at  some   distance   behind   him.     There  was 
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nothing,  of  course,  when  he  looked,  to  confirm  t^^e  'mpression 
beyond  the  clear-defined,  moonlit  path  along  which  he  had 
come     But  his  eye  retained  such  an  obstmate  remembrance 
oris  own  delusion,  that  at  a  tew  yards  further  on,  choosing 
his  moment,  he  turned  on  his  heel  again.    And  again,  strangely 
eno^h    his  eye  seemed  to  be  just  eluded  by  the  vanishing 
figure  of  a  man.     Had  he  been  nervously  given,  he  might 
hive  felt  tempted  to  walk  back  and  scrutmise  the  hedgerow 
that  had  thus  twice  afforded  refuge  to  his  shadowy  pursuant. 
But  for  one  thing,  his  mind  was  too  busy  for  nerves  to  night 
and  knowing,  moreover,  the  strange  receptive  sensUiveness  of 
the  human  eye,  and  the  assurance  with  which  it  attests    as 
realities,  mere  miraculous  figments  of  the  br.in  he  Passed  on 
—reserving  the  right  to  turn  agam  when  ne  had  given  his 
visual  informant  an  opportunity  to  forget  its  'n^P/ession. 

After  a  longer  interval,  therefore,  he  looked  back  again,  on 

the  pretext  of  stooping  to  his  shoe-lace,  and  three  times  after 

that     Twice  his  eye  Attested  to  the  presence  of  a  furtive  figure, 

that  seemed  to  drop  to  earth  in  the  thick  fog  grass  when  he 

Eumed,  only  now  he  knew  that  his  eye  did  not  deceive  him. 

He  was  being  followed.  „»  ^r.  »,;« 

That  the  discovery  did  not  tend  to  add  much  zest  to  hi 

midnight    ramble -even    had    there    been   any   before-th( 

Spawer  wouM  have  been  the  last  to  deny.     It  is  an  un plea  an 

thing,  at  any  time,  to  have  one's  back  turned  towards  a  stealth] 

follower  of  undeclared  intentions,  but  moonlight  and  a  lonel] 

coast    add    still    further    unpleasantness    to    the    situation 

However,  the  fact  remained,  and  it  was  no  use  getting  into  ai 

unnecessary  fuss  about  it.     To  turn  back  openly  would  no 

remedy  matters   much,   or  give   the  Spawer  any   particula 

ad^amage  over  his  unknown  pursuer.     He  deeded  therefore 

kelj"ng  cautious  vigil  over  alternate  shoulders  as  he  walkec 

To  push  on  to  the  cliff,  without  betra>ing  the  least  sign 

suspi  ion,  and  see  to  what  extent  this   figure   would   pes 

pursuit.     So,  quickening  his  step  imperceptibly,  and  settin 

up  a  blithe,  not  too  noisy  whistle  of  unconcern,  he  came  t 

the  cliff,  the  shadow  following.  , 

The  wind  and  storm  of  the  past  few  days  had  troubled 
sea.  that  thundered  up  in  ugly  assailment  of  surf  about  t 
Ss  soft  earthern  base,  for  the  tide  was  rising.     Awh  le 
Sond.  at  the  point  where  he  had  come  upon  the  path.watchu 
the'ereat  waste  of  chill  waters  with  one  c>c,  and  inc  ^y^^  ^ntr 
t  le  Tgurc  h.d  vanished,  with  the  other     The  keen  gaze 
K  mi  Slough  sle-amed  out  at  him  in  sudden  recognition,  a. 
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heie  and  there  little  intermittent  pin-points  of  yellow  pricked 
the  horizon  where  boats  rose  and  fell  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  Then  he  lifted  his  leg  leisurely  over  the  gate  stile,  by 
which  he  had  been  standing,  and  sat  for  a  moment  astride  of 
it.  From  this  perch  he  commanded  the  hedgerow — that  ran 
down  to  the  cliff  edge  at  right  angles— on  both  sides,  and 
could  not  be  approached  without  his  observance.  But  what- 
ever object  his  follower  had,  it  seemed  certainly,  so  far  at 
least,  that  it  was  unconnected  with  any  ideas  of  direct  encounter. 
There  had  been  no  attempt  to  gain  on  him;  their  relative 
l)Ositions  now  were  what  they  had  been  at  the  first  moment  of 
discovery ;  and  it  seemed  he  might  sit  here  till  daybreak  without 
his  shadow's  making  any  advance  in  the  open.  Suddenly  an 
idea  to  test  the  situation  came  into  his  mind,  and  on  the  instant 
he  acted  on  it.  The  man,  whoever  he  mij;ht  be,  was  about  fifty 
yards  or  so  inland,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  hedge,  and  watch- 
ing tlie  Spawer's  conspicuous,  upright  figure  keenly,  no  doubt. 
All  at  once  the  Spawer  brought  his  second  leg  over  the  rail, 
descended,  stepped  quickly  some  paces  inland,  and  drew  into 
the  hedge.  Though  the  moon  fell  on  him,  the  hedge  was 
straggling  and  untrimmed,  with  somewhat  of  a  dry  ditch  at  its 
bottom,  and  long  grass.  Standing  here,  unobtrusively,  it 
would  take  an  active  search  to  come  upon  him,  and  such  a 
search  would  not  only  show  him  his  pursuer,  but  give  him 
some  shrewd  idea  of  the  man's  intentions. 
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CHAPTER  LVI 

It  was  not  long  that  the  Spawer  had  to  wait.     He  had  scarcely 

subsided  into  his  position,  indeed,   when  he  heard,  on  the 

other  side  of  the  hedge,  the  rapid  "rfT,  rff,  rff,"  that  told  where 

long  grass  was  being  torn  aside  to  the  passage  of  hurried  feet, 

The  fellow  was  running,  then.     It  flashed  across  the  Spawer  5 

mind  grimly,  as  he  listened  to  tho  sound  of  him,  that  he  dhi 

not  think  himself  of  such  interest  to  any  mortal  man.     And 

almost  before  he  had  time  to  gratify  his  ironic  humour  with  s 

smile,  the  mortal  man  had  scrambled  desperately  over  the 

stile,  flinging  himself  to  ground  on  this  side  of  it  with  such  i 

thud  of  precipitation  that  he  had  to  preserve  his  equilibnurr 

with  spread  fingers  on  the  grass.     Next  moment  he  pushec 

himself  upright   again,  ran  hesitatingly  forward  some  paces 

stopped  dead,  and  commenced  to  beat  about  in  a  wild,  bhnc 

search  on  all  sides  of  him,  as  though  he  were  dazed  with  the  los: 

of  his  quarry.     For  a  moment  it  came  into  the  Spawer's  hea( 

as  he  watched  him  that  perhaps  the  man  was  mad  or  drunk 

Certainly  there  seemed  little  of  rationa'ity  about  his  actions 

At  times  he  ran  ;  at  times  he  cast  himself  so  close  upon  th 

edge  of  the  cliff  that  the  Spawer's  flesh  crept  cold,  and  h 

wondered  whether  he  ought  to  stand  by  and  see  a  delude( 

fellow-being  submit  himself  to  such  dangers.     If  he  went  ove 

there,  with  the  boiling  sea  beneath,  it  was  little  chance  h 

would  ever  come  up  again— till  the  tide  brought  him.     BiJ 

after  a  moment  or  two,  the  Spawer  grew  reassured  that  thi 

caiastrophe  was  not  likely  to  happen,  and  continued  watchin 

in  silence.  . 

He  was  a  furtive,  unprepossessing-looking  fellow,  it  struc 
the  Spawer.  His  coat-collar  was  buttoned  up  to  his  necl 
lending  a  particularly  sinister  touch  to  his  appearance,  an 
the  coat  itself  hung  upon  him  loosely,  as  though  he  had  n 
shoulders,  and  bagged  with  an  empty  flatness  about  the  wais 
as  though,  too,  he  had  no  stomach.     It  was  a  tramp's  coa 

•,vi»h  tnils such  as  no  honest  rustic  would  wear — but  ha 

found  its  way  here,  through  a  nameless  course  of  degradatioi 
from  the  towns.     And  they  were  tramp's  trousers  too,  th; 
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looked  as  though  any  minute  they  miglit  come  down  ;  loose, 
lifeless,  shapeless  trousers,  whose  bottoms  his  boots  trod  on  at 
every  step.  Otherwise,  he  wore  a  dark  cloth  cap,  pulled 
tightly  over  his  scalp,  with  its  neb  scowling  down  to  his 
eyebrows,  and  his  breath  came  and  went  vinH.ictively— or 
so  it  seemed  to  the  Spawer — as  though  he  had  been  baulked 
of  something,  and  was  panting  more  through  rage  than 
exertion. 

And  all  at  once,  puzzled  to  fit  some  kind  of  a 
fellow's  strange  conduct,  what  enmity  or  what 
could  have  against  him,  the  Spawer's  mind  harked  back 
to  the  two  letters  he  had  received  this  night,  and  to  the 
enigmatical  epistle  of  the  girl,  and  in  a  flash  he  knew  his 
man. 

But  though  he  knew  him,  whatever  the  recognition  might 
serve  him  in  despatching  theories  of  robbery  and  violence,  it 
served  him  little  for  enlightenment.  Added,  indeed,  to  his 
perplexity,  instead  of  substracting  from  it.  For  what  object 
had  caused  this  man  to  follow  him— him,  his  poor,  crushed, 
and  trampled  antagonist — to  the  sea  to-night  ?  Had  he  not 
injured  him  enough,  but  that  he  must  needs  track  him  in  this 
despicable  fashion,  and  play  spy  upon  his  doings  ?  All  the 
hatred  and  unreasoning  disregard  that  the  unsuccessful  have 
for  the  successful  rose  up  within  him  at  the  discovery.  Of 
the  schoolmaster's  virtues  he  knew  nothing  ;  sought  to  know 
nothing.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  to  this  man  he  was 
indebted  for  his  soul's  humiliation  ;  that  this  sinister-looking 
figure  had  supplanted  him  for  occupation  of  the  dearest 
territory  in  the  world ;  and  he  rejoiced  with  a  cruel  and 
unhallowed  joy  that  this,  his  vanquisher,  had  been  given  over 
thus  into  his  hand. 

Ten  to  one,  were  he  only  to  make  no  sound,  he  could 
succeed  in  eluding  discovery,  for  the  fellow  showed  no 
aptitude  in  search,  but  success  of  this  sort  was  not  what 
he  desired.  He  had  been  contemptibly  dogged  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  and  he  would  have  full  revenge  of  the 
man's  shame.  Very  quietly  he  stepped  out  of  his  shelter 
and  showed  his  tall  figure  in  the  moonlight. 

"  You  appear  to  be  looking  for  something,"  he  said. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  man  spun  round  eagerly  on 
his  heel,  as  though  his  first  emotion  had  been  of  pure  incredu- 
lous joy  that  his  quarry  was  not  lost  to  him.  Shame  succeeded 
upon  that,  to  think  of  what  the  Spawer  had  been  a  witness, 
and  his  forward  impulse   was   checked   moniCntarily  into  a 
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falling  bark  on  the  heel  that  had  urged  him.  Then,  just 
as  quickly,  anger  succeeded  upon  shame.  Those  chance 
words,  uttered  so  cr.elessly,  but  with  such  a  frigid  tone  of 
scorn— as  though  the  Spawer  in  mind  towered  above  him 
like  an  Alpine  summit,  and  his  lofty  contempt  was  snow-capped 
— roused  his  wrath  to  desperation. 

"  Vou  know  what  I  am  looking  for,"  he  said  hoarsely,  and 
advanced  with  both  hands  up  at  his  coat-collar. 

If  proofs  and  hopes  had  been  blowing  away  from  hira  one 
by  one  like  chaff  during  his  pursuit  of  the  Spawer  along  this 
inexplicable  path,  they  were  all  collected  here  in  that  hollow, 
mocking  voice  that  called  derision  upon  his  labour:  "You 
appear  to  be  looking  for  something." 

Could  the  Spawer  have  had  but  one  glimpse  into  the 
surging  hot  mind  of  the  man  at  this  moment,  and  seen  of 
what  wild  charges  he  stood  accused,  he  might  have  turned 
the  sword  of  his  words  into  a  plouglishare,  and  tilled  honestly 
for  enlightenment.  But  in  his  own  mind  it  was  he  who  had 
been  wronged  ;  he  who  was  down  in  the  mire,  and  fighting 
on  both  knees  for  a  little  honour  of  blood  before  death. 
And  besides  that,  the  fierce,  unexpressed  hostility  of  love 
was  between  them.  Even  had  there  not  been  this  present 
cause  of  quarrel  to  kindle  anger,  they  would  have  been 
rampant  for  the  fray  like  two  rein-bucks. 

"  /  know  what  you  are  looking  for  ? "  he  asked,  and  his 
voice  moved  contemptuously  away  from  the  suggestion  as  he 
might  himself  have  moved  (so  the  schoolmaster  thought)  from 
the  conuminating  touch  of  an  unclean  beggar.  A  cleai,  well 
pitched,  musical  voice  it  was— so  different  from  the  school 
master's  hoarse,  toneless  utterance— and  its  very  superiority, 
seeming  now  to  take  conscious  pride  in  itself,  stirred  up  the 
listening  man's  worst  hatred.  In  birth,  in  station,  in  presence 
in  voice,  in  possessions,  and  in  love,  this  tall,  insufferablt 
figure  prevailed.  "You  make  a  mistake  .  .  ."  he  heard  1 
say  to  him.  "  I  know  nothing  at  ail  about  you,  except  tha 
you  have  been  dogging  my  footsteps  for  this  last  quarter  of  ai 
hour.     I  know  that.     If  you  have  anything  to  add  to  it,  I  an 

ready  to  hear  you."  «.     ,    j    .  •- , 

The  lean,  shabby  figure  of  the  schoolmaster  flmched  visibl 
in  the  moonlight  at  each  fresh  phrase,  as  if  it  had  been  a  whip 
lash  that  his  antagonist  was  curling  about  him.  ^  With  botl 
hands  clenched  at  his  coat-coilar,  he  seemed  almost  to  b 
hanging  on  to  resolution  against  a  groan. 

"  Yes  "  he  blurted  out  fiercely  at  last,  releasing  his  hand 
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at  the  same  moment  from  this  occupation,  and  crying  out  his 
confession  liice  a  wild  triumph  of  delinquency ;  "  I  have  been 
following  you.     You  may  know  it." 

"  I  do  know  it,"  said  the  Spawer. 

"  I  say  you  may  know  it,"  the  schoolmaster  repeated,  raising 
his  hoarse  voice  another  tuneless  semitone  up  its  chromatic 
of  passion.     '•  I  don't  care." 

'•  Don't  care,"  the  Spawer  told  him  coolly,  "  as  you  may  be 
aware,  got  hanged.  I  would  advise  you  to  take  profit  by  his 
example." 

The  schoolmaster's  hands  flew  back  to  his  collar  again  with 
one  accord. 

"  You  thought  you  were  safe  from  me,"  he  forced  through 
his  unsteady  lips.  "You  thought  you  were  free  to  do  as  you 
liked." 

"I  certainly  thought  I  was  free  to  walk  along  the  cliff 
without  being  persecuted  with  these  attentions,"  the  Spawer 
cut  into  him. 

To  cut  into  the  man's  words ;  to  bucket  his  meanings ;  to 
decapitate  his  sentences  in  their  most  vulnerable  quarters — for 
this  he  was  consumed  with  a  godless  thirst. 

"  Yes ;  you  thought  .  .  .  you  could  trample  on  me ! "  the 
schoolmaster  hissed  at  him  venomously. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  trample  on  you,"  the  Spawer 
assured  him  frigidly.  "I  would  not  tread  on  a  worm  if  I 
knew  it.  There  is  room  in  the  world  for  us  both — if  you'll 
be  so  good  as  to  make  use  of  it." 

"You  think  .  .  ."  the  schoolmaster  cried  passionately, 
"that  because  you  come  from  big  towns,  and  live  in  fine 
houses,  and  wear  fine  clothes  .  .  .  that  you  can  do  what 
you  like  in  the  country." 

"It  seems  I  am  mistaken,"  the  Spawer  apostrophised 
sarcastically.  "In  the  towns,  at  least,  we  have  the  police 
to  dtfend  us  from  molestation  by  night." 

"  You  think,"  the  schoolmaster  shouted  at  him,  as  though 
to  beat  down  his  words  and  tread  them  and  his  opposition 
underfoot,  "...  you  think  we  country  people  are  fit  subjects 
for  your  scorn.  You  think  you  can  walk  over  oOr  feelings, 
and  trifle  with  all  our  happiness  as  though  we  were  mere 
paving-stones  for  your  own  evil  enjoyments.  You  think  we 
are  the  dirt  beneath  your  feet." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  the  Spawer  remarked.  "  I  never  thought  half 
so  much  about  you  as  you  suppose." 

"You  have  thought  it,"  the  schoolmaster  cried  at  him; 
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"and  you  are  tliinking  it.     filvery   word  you 

an   insaU.     You   want  to  tell  me  that   I  am 

notice,  and  that  your  contempt  is  too  good 

think  you  can  muck  me  indiscriminately,  and  make  a  fool  of 

me." 

"Not  at  all,"  the  Spawer  responded  carelessly.  "I  have 
my  own  business.  You  can  do  that  quite  well  enough  for 
yourself." 

"  But  you  are  wrong  ! "  the  schoolmaster  shouted,  in  a  voice 
almost  inarticulate  with   passion,  and  the  terrible  cooped-up 
storm  of  hopes  and  fears.     "You  are  wrong.     You  thought 
you  could  kick  me  aside  like  a  dog,  and  leave  me  to  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  UUbrig.     You  thought  you  could 
break  up  an  honest  man's  happiness  for  your  own  wicked 
diversion,  and  steal  off  like  a  thief  with  it.    But  you  are  wrong. 
You  are  wrong."     He  was  almost  weeping — though  the  Spawer 
did  not  know  it— with  the  insuflferable  fever  of  desperation. 
Had  the  Spawer  known  it,  he  would  have  had  mercy,  and 
surrendered  this  wordy  victory  rather  than  fij^ht  to  the  finish 
with  the  poor  God-forsaken,  love-forsaken,  self-forsaken  devil 
that  cut  and  lunged  so  furiously  at  him.     But  the  only  con- 
clusion respecting  this  encounter,  glimmering  at  the  far  back 
of  his  brain,  was  that  the  man  was  consumed  with  the  fire  of 
an  unworthy  jealousy,  and  he  took  joy  in  piling  up  its  fuel — 
even  at  the  risk  of  burning  his  own  fingers.     "  But  you  are 
wrong '     You   are   wrong  ! "    the   schoolmaster  reiterated  at 
him. 

"  It  seems  I  am  wrong  in  many  things,"  the  Spawer  assented. 
"  But  that's  scarcely  surj)rising,  since  I  don't  know  who  in  the 
world  you  are,  or  where  you  come  from,  or  what  the  devil  you 
want  with  me." 

"  You  know  who  I  am,"  the  schoolmaster  shouted  at  him. 
"  And  you  know  what  I  want  with  you." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  the  Spawer  told  him,  "...  unless  it  is 
relief,  but  if  so,  you  have  a  strange  way  of  asking  for  it." 

"You  know  it  is  not  relief!  "  the  tortured  figure  exclaimed. 
"  If  I  were  starving,  I  would  go  to  my  grave  sooner  than  ask  a 
penny  of  such  as  you — that  haven't  the  heart  of  a  dog.  You 
want  to  put  me  off  with  words  and  sneers  and  scorns,  but  I 
won't  be  put  off.  You  shan't  put  me  off.  I  have  stood 
everything  that  I  will  stand." 

remarked.     "  Don't  stand  any  longer  on  my  account.     If  you 
have  said  all  ycu  wish  to  say,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  me 
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which  way  is  your  way,  and   leave   me   free  to  choose  the 

other." 

"  I  have  not  said  all  I  wish  to  say,"  the  man  cried,  opening 
and  clenching  his  fingers.  "  You  shall  not  shake  me  off,  for 
all  your  pretending.  I  have  found  you  in  time,  and  I  will 
stick  to  you  for  the  rights  you  want  to  rob  me  of.  You  shall 
not  slip  me.  Where  you  go  I  will  go.  You  shall  not  get 
away." 

The  Spawer  pulled  his  moustache,  and  looked  the  man  up 
and  down. 

"  Really  .  ,  ."  he  said,  after  a  while.  "  You  are  a  smaller 
man  than  I  .  .  .  but  you  tempt  me  very  much  to  kick  you." 

In  a  second,  at  that  threat  of  action,  the  j)ent-up  torrents  of 
the  schoolmaster's  rage  and  anguish  burst  forth  from  him. 
Anything  was  better  than  words.  He  rushed  up  wildly  to  his 
adversary. 

"  Kick  me ! "  he  cried  fiercely,  shouting  up  with  hoarse 
voice  of  challenge  into  the  Spawer's  face.  "  Kick  me  !  Touch 
me.  Lay  a  hand  upon  me.  You  say  you'll  kick  me.  Kick 
me." 

He  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  Spawer,  with  arms  thrown 
out  and  flourishing  wildly,  that  even  had  he  wished  it,  the 
Spawer  would  not  have  had  purchase  to  kick  him.  Instead, 
he  receded  somewhat  from  their  undesirable  chcst-to-chest 
contact,  striving  by  gentle  withdrawal  to  mollify  the  man's 
mad  anger.  For  he  had  seen  into  his  eyes,  and  their  look 
startled  him.  Not  for  himself — he  was  in  every  sense  the 
man's  better,  and  could  have  v/rought  with  him  as  though  he 
were  a  schoolboy's  cane — but  for  the  man.  It  was  borne  in 
upon  him  suddenly  anew,  with  terrible  conviction,  that  the 
fellow  was  mad ;  the  victim  of  some  fierce  hallucination — 
whose  hxed  point  of  hatred  was  in  himself — and  he  repented 
now  that  he  had  goaded  him  to  such  a  cruel  pitch.  And  still 
the  man  pressed  upon  him,  "  Kick  me ! "  he  kept  saying, 
utterly  deaf  to  the  Spawer's  temporising  and  persuasive 
utterances.  "  Kick  me.  Touch  me.  Lay  a  hand  upon 
me." 

To  lay  a  hand  upon  him  now,  even  in  mere  pacincation, 
meant  an  inevitable  struggle,  and  such  a  termination  was  too 
unseemly  to  be  thought  of.  As  it  was,  matters  had  gone 
altogether  beyond  their  bounds.  To  have  chastised  the  fellow 
with  scorn  had  been  one  Ihins^  but  to  be  involved  in  a  retreat 
before  the  hoarse  breath  of  a  passionate  madman  was  another, 
utterly  outside  all  dignity.     Sooner  or  later,  too,  he  would  have 
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to  stand  or  be  forced  over  the  cliff.  The  thoug'ut  of  the 
boiling  sea  below,  to  which,  in  the  concentration  of  his 
faculties  upon  this  ignominious  encounter,  he  had  been  paying 
no  heed,  recalled  him  hotly,  and  ho  stole  an  anxious  glance 
over  his  shoulder  to  learn  where  he  stood. 

And  at  that  very  moment  he  stood  on  the  cliff  edge,  and  it 
slipiHjd  and  ^ave  way  with  him.  He  flung  up  his  arms,  beating 
the  air  with  them  like  wings,  to  regain  his  balance,  but  he  could 
not.  An  arm  clutched  out  after  him,  whether  to  push  or  clasp 
him  he  did  not  know.  Half  spinning  as  he  went,  he  doubled 
out  of  sight  backward ;  and  if  anything  were  needed,  apart 
from  the  anguish  of  his  own  mind,  at  that  awful,  inevitable 
moment,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  his  going,  it  was  the  scream 
with  which  the  schoolmaster  accompanied  the  descent 
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That  scream— having  no  part  with  the  man's  self,  but  tearing 
forth  from  him  as  though  it  were  a  liberated  fiend— curdled 
the  schoolmaster's  own  blood.     This  culminating  horror  of  a 
night  of  horrors  took  hold  upon  the  pillars  of  his  reason,  like  a 
blind,  despairing  Samson,  and  overturned  the  temple  quite. 
Before,  he  had  had  just  the  madness  requisite  to  carry  out 
what  unaided  reason  could  never  have  accomplishetl  ;    but 
now,   madness  filled  him  like  thick,  suffocating  smoke,  and 
extinguished  his  last  guiding  spark  of  lucidity      From  head  to 
foot  he  was  mad ;  mad  with  a  terrorised  madness  that  is  one 
long  mental  scream,  like  the  unrestrained  scream  of  his  lips. 
First,  as  the  man  went  over,  and  his  own  cry  rang  like  a  terrible 
knell  in  his  head,  he  dropped  to  his  knees,  and  bound  wild 
hands  upon  his  eyes,  to  blot  out  the  horror  from  them.     Again 
and  again  and  again,  with  insufferable  ra[)idity,  he  saw — for  all 
his  binding — the  horrid  vision  of  the  Spawer's  beating  arms  ; 
the  sickening  collapse ;  the  sudden  emptiness  of  sky.     Again 
and  again  and  again  his  own  cry  tore  out  in  his  ears.     If  his 
brain  liad  been  one  great  slate,  and  this  cry  the  screech  of  a 
perpendicular  pencil  torn  across  it,  it  could  not  have  scored  it 
more  terribly.     All  his  hallucinations  were  reversed  and  turned 
against  himself.     His  mind  had  no  mercy  upon  him  ;  he  was  ? 
murderer.     This  was  the  death  that  came  to  him  upon  his  bed. 
The  horror  of  now  fitted  the  horror  of  then  like  a  bolt.      He 
was  a  murderer,  fore-ordained.     The  hot  brand  of  Cain  was 
on  his  brow.     Twice  the  fatal  cliflf  called  upon  him  to  come 
and  look  over  at  the  scene  of  his  crime,  but  twice  he  heard 
the  surging  of  the  sea  below,  and  twice  he  dared  not.      Then 
the  irresistible  magnetism  of  his  own  murder  drew  him,  and 
he  crept  forth  the  third  time  on  all  fours,  and  peered  awfully 
over  upon  a  small  projecting  shelf  of  the  cliff.    Close  down  by 
the  roaring  surf  the  Spawer  lay  stretched  on  his  back,  and 
looked  with  his  dead  face  up  at  him.    As  he  had  fallen,  so 
he  lay.     His  head  was  to  the  sea,  his  feet  toward  the  ciiff  at 
which  they  had  struggled  so  desperately  for  hold;  his  right 
hand,  by  the  force  of  rebound,  had  jumped  across  his  breast, 
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and  seemed  placed  in  mocking  attestation  upon  his  heart ;  his 
left  lay  limplv  from  him  without  a  bend,  its  palms  turned 
upward,  its  fingers  partly  closed  ;  his  chin  was  thrown  up,  white 
and  ghastly;  his  face  a  litde  sideways  upon  his  cheek,  as 
though  in  renunciation  of  this  dark,  wicked  world,  and  seeking 
slumber.  A  very  different  figure  of  a  fellow,  indeed,  from 
that  proud  six-foot  of  scathing  independence  that  had  mocked 
this  miserable  onlooker  from  above.  And  yet,  how  terribly 
triumphant.  Even  on  his  back,  without  a  word  between  his 
lips,  or  a  look  in  his  eyes,  he  had  more  of  majesty  at  this  dread 
moment  than  life  could  ever  have  given  him. 

And  so  thought  the  man  who,  blindly  seeking  but  to 
prevail,  had  put  death's  conquering  sceptre  in  his  hands,  lot 
the  one  moment  of  his  guilty  gaze  he  saw  with  clear  eyes, 
freed  from  madness— as  people  are  free  from  worldly  thoughts 
that  take  their  look  upon  the  dead.  But  the  moment  passed, 
and  his  madness  descended  upon  him  once  more,  like  the 
cloud  of  a  whirlwind.  It  swei)t  him  to  his  feet,  and  drove  him 
blii^luingly  before  it— anywhere  away  from  the  scene  of  that 
awful  fall  and  cry.  Before,  he  might  have  killed  himself,  but 
now,  with  the  horror  of  death  before  his  eyes,  and  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  dared  not  die.  Over  gate  and  by  hedgerow, 
through  field  and  fence ;  beating  and  battling  a  mad  passage 
for  his  flight  against  tlie  armed  hosts  of  standing  corn  ;  pitching 
blindly  over  stocks  in  the  stui.ble;  turning  and  doubling 
falling  headlong  and  regaining  his  feet  with  terrified  fighting 
fists,  as  though  in  contlict  with  unseen  adversaries  .  .  .  sc 
his  madness  drove  him,  like  a  leaf  before  the  breeze. 
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CHAPTER   LVIII 

Out  of  the  dark  womb  of  Eternity— and  with  all  the  oenalties 

With   pangs    with   anguishes,    with    flashes   of   light,   and 

e  Se  ita'te     ',1  T,V"'!:  '^"'''^  ^^"'^'^'^  '«  '^^  hofd  of  h. 
elusive  state  cale.1  hfe,  that  seemed  floating  somewhere  about 

breath  n7      ""'  '^  ^'  '°"'^  '^"^>'  '''''''  '^''  '^  drew  shudder^g 
breath  of  consciousness  at  last  upon  his  little  six-foot  couch 
and  saw,  through  trer.ulous  eyelids  that  were  ye    powerS  to 
open  themselves,  a  mult.-tu.ie  if  round  things  shining 

rhey  were  so  many,  and  their  light  so  marvellously  great 

b^^eth?"f    °^    hrough  pain  into  darkness  forthwit'h,^  and 

abode  there  for  a  space.     Thence,  after  awhile,  he  commenced 

to  struggle  mwardly  again  for  the  life  he  had  once  3  hold 

of,  and  groping,  found  it;  and  looked  through  his  hn potent 

lashes  once  more,  and  at  once  the  multitude  of  round  ?hng 

^hmmg  fel    m,  and  hurt  him,  and  a  second  time  l?e  iS  life  lo 

quite  quietly,  and  relapsed  into  his  darkness.     But  tie    asle 

for  hfe.  once  awakened,  ci.mot  be  so  inanimately  surrendered 

h?cu"n     e'.ch;"P""'K'P/"^'^  keep  returning  p'erl^dlcal^to 

uuZ~7^       \T  T^  ^""^"  '^^^"S^h  of  fortitude  for  pain 

s"h)ned  a  fir^.?  ^  f  "J  '''°u«  '°  ^'''^'  ^"^  retain,  and  life, 
spped  at  first  is  gclped  with  eager  mouthfuls.  And  so 
slowly  but  surely,  the  Spawer  returned  again  and  again  to  Ws 
multitude  of  hurting  things,  and  looked  upon  them^  di"i.  entli 
them^fn'th'''  hT'^  ''"^  '""'P''  ^"^  ^'^^ied  them,  and  knS 
foTmer  iS."  ^^  '"°°"'-  ^^"^^^'  '""^^^owy  remembrances  of 
Iho^fn  1  •  <?■■  P^j™o"''o^y  forecasts  of  the  life  he  was  now 
about  to  live,  floated-not  in  his  mind,  for  he  had  as  vet  Z 

TnT^^'H-P""'  S'  consciousness  ihat  could  be'caU^d": 
n.nd-but,  dispersed  and  uncollected,  all  about  the  dark  void 
■f  his  being  Names  that  he  did  not  know  for  names  flitSd 
aunt.ngly  about  hi  .,   l.ke  bats-names  that,  as  though  he 

:;;;;';  ITZ}"^^''  ^'.^'^  "°^  ^^e  strength  or'the  capnaty  to 
.     ...    .,,..  ,._  .^;^....;...^„.  recognised  and  knew.     One  name 
■n  particutar,  came  to  him  in  his  dusky  sojourn,  and  S 
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wi;h  him ;  a  blessed,  dove-like  messenger  of  a  name,  whose 
p^sencT  was  peace.  When  it  departed  from  h.m  he  was 
uoSed  and  sought  for  it,  as  a  blind  kitten  seeks  after  the 
br^s  When  he  found  it  again  he  was  content  wuh  his 
dScn;ss ;  quite  content  to  lie  and  be  conscious  that  he  was 

^^T^hen,  to  names  succeeded  shapeless  dreams  ;  after-shadow- 

ings  or  orecastings.  as  the  case  might  be.  snatched  by  violence 

fmm  Eternity,  and  bringing  him  pam.     Shadowy  figures  m 

conflict  he  seemed  to  see ;  men  runmng  ;  men  pursuing  ;  men 

wrestling ;  men  falling-not  men,  as  men  are,  but  men  as  his 

S   mind  conceived  them,  dark  and  formless  and  blurred ; 

men  i^e  trees  walking,  whose  movements  disturbed  him  pam- 

Sllv     men  crying ;    men  screaming.     When  they  screamed, 

n  tinctively  he  sought  the  shelter  of  darkness  once  more,  fo, 

he  could  not  bear'th  :  sound  of  that  screar  ^    It  fr.gh tene 

him  from  life.     Yet  after  awhile,  he  would  be  back  at  the 

moon    again,  nibbling  at  them  industriously  with  h.s  intell 

Tnce    like  a  mouse  at  cheese.     They  were  moons  now,  h( 

knew  quite  well.     He  did  not  know  them  as  such  by  name 

but  he  understood  the  substance  of  the  things  seen,  and  thui 

feeding  on  them  and  deriving  nounsiiment,  his  consciousnes 

thrived      One  by  one  it  diffused  itself  through  the  darkene( 

channels  and  subways  of  his  being.     It  reached  his  ears  an. 

he  heard  a  great  buzzing,  and  a  roaring  and  a  beatmg-a 

though   all   his   brain   were  being  churned  within   him.     I 

reached  his  limbs,  and  his  being  strove  to  stir  them  and  afte 

many  trials  succeeded  insignificantly,  whereupon,  with  his  lip 

he  groaned.     Centuries  thus,  it  seemed,  he  floated,  a  mer 

helDless  log  upon  the  tide  of  existence,  clutching  at  thing 

he  could  not  hold,  bumping  against  consciousness  for  momen 

at  a  time,  and  being  drifted  off  agam  into  the  dark ;  m  reaht 

it  was  scarcely  minutes.     Then,  of  a  sudden,  something  ic 

cold  and  wet  fell  with  a  rude  slap  over  his  face. 

The  shock  roused  him,  and  the  coldness  contracted  spa 
modically  the  relaxed  tissues  of  his  thinking.  All  his  brai. 
diffused  hitherto  vastly  throughout  space,  seemed  to  shrir 
up  at  that  Arctic  contact,  like  metal  in  a  mould  and  occuj 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  head,  throbbing  painfully  at  tl 
restriction  imposed  upon  it.  Thought,  in  this  cramp( 
environment,  became  agonisingly  congested.  "'«  ^ead  w 
a  sort  of  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  in  which  thought  seethj 
for  outlet.  Where  one  idea  before  haJ  attenuriteu  u'-' 
throughout  the   centuries,   now   centuries   of  thinking  we 
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compressed  insufferably  within  the   space  of  one   moment. 
Life,  that  had  been  unoccupied,  teemed  all  at  once  with  the 
■ever  of  activity.     A  hundred  incidents  seemed   in  progress 
withm   him   at   one   and   the   same   instant.     His  lips  were 
useless  to  him  for  speaking,  but  from  somewhere  in  his  throat 
came  a  voice  that  poured  out  from  him  unceasingly,  as  though 
It  were  a  tap,  accompanying   with    narrative   the   course   of 
events.     Still,  though  all  the  forces  of  life  and  thought  were 
humming  at  high  pressure  inside  him,  was  he  powerless  to 
burst  the  fetters  of  his  body.     Like  an  iron  man  he  lay,  with 
his  one  arm  extended,  and  his  one  arm  bent,  and  his  chin 
thrown    upward,  and  his  legs  stretching  from   him  to   their 
limp  extremities— miles  and  miles  and  miles  away.     Over  and 
over  again  in  mind  he  got  the  victory  over  this  unresponsive 
flesh,  and  rose  with  it,  and  looked  about  him  at  the  encom- 
passing multitude  of  moo-,  i ;   and  over  and  over  again  his 
mind   returned  dejectedl;    to   its  recumbent  habitation,  and 
knew  Itself  deluded.     The  desire  for  movement  was  become 
a  nightmare.     All  his  being  wrought  in  motionless  agony  to 
wake  up  his  dead  limbs  to  life,  as  his  soul  had  been  wakened. 
The  horror  of  this  inactivity  grew  upon   him  and  focussed 
Itself  to  a  great,  loud,  liberative  cry  that  should  cut  his  bonds 
like  a  knife  and  loose  him  from   this  awful  lethargy.     But 
though  the  cry  was  within  him,  all  prepared,  his  lips  could 
not  utter  it.     He  was  lead-weighted  ;  feet,  hands,  legs,  eyelids 
— not  a  member  to  help  him. 

And  then  the  cold  wetness  fell  upon  his  face  and  forehead  a 
second  time,  and  with  a  terrible  s;iasm  of  anguish  he  pushed 
his  cry.  All  heaven  seemed  to  ring  with  it  in  his  tortured 
imagination  ;  he  could  not  have  conceived  that  the  bulk  of  his 
effort  had  been  wasted  mentally  before  it  reached  his  lips,  and 
that  the  residue  of  physical  impulse  would  scarcely  have 
sufficed  to  deflate  a  kitten's  lungs.  Just  another  cry  or  two 
like  this,  thought  he,  as  he  rested  from  the  exertion  of  it,  and 
he  would  burst  forth  from  his  bondage  and  be  free. 

And  again,  with  titanic  intention,  and  the  merest 
inappreciable  flattening  of  his  diaphragm,  he  launched  his 
pitiable  mew. 

And  this  time  it  suddenly  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
awp.kcned  some  external  sympathy  on  his  behalf ;  that  other 
forces  were  being  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  without— 
I'.ow,  or  whence,  or  why,  he  knew  not.  Voices— or  his  mental 
tquivalcnt  for  voices — seemed  disturbin;'  thi*  nt!v.f!':!ih.."r."  .of 
hi.s  being;  besieging  him,  trying  to  layl'iold  upon  his  voice 
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and  give  him  a  ladder  to  outer  life.     The  moons  too,  as  he 

stared  at  them  through  his  eyelashes,  appeared  moving  about 

in  agitated  disorder  this  way  and  that  above  the  high  wall  o 

blackness  that  fronted  him.     Then,  something  detached  itself 

from  the  wall-top,  and  slid  downward  with  a  rattle.     He  was 

here  '     He  was  here !     Didn't  they  see  him  ?     In  went  his 

stomach  feebly  again,  and  he  ejected  his  agonised  sigh.     And 

while  desperately  he  sought  to  aid  the  outer  assistance,  and 

proclaim   his  dire  need— of  a  sudden  his  attitude  changed, 

The  moons  swam  backward   overhead,  the  black  wall   rose 

above  his  siqht.      What  his  paralysed  limbs   had   failed   tc 

accomplish  of  themselves,  was  being  accomplished  for  them 

Arms  were  under  his  neck,  hands  were  beating  his  cheeks 

voices  were  calling  upon  him.    Oh,  my  God  !— could  he  answei 

now  ?  .  .  or  would  they  let  him  go  again   before  he  couk 

find   speech,   and   leave   him?     That   terrible   paroxysm   o 

desire  shot  in  fire  of  pain  to  the  cold  uttermost  limits  of  him 

Something  was  breaking  down— some  great  barrier  was  giving 

Oh,  go  on  beating  ;  go  on  bealing.     l-or  God's  sake,  go  01 

beating  and  calling  and    sustaining  —  that    he   might    hav 

aid  to  consummate  his  freedom.      He  was  coming  .  .  .  h 

was  coming.     Just  another  wrench  and  he  would  have  throwi 

the  blindness  off  him.     And  the  beating  did  not  cease,  neithe 

the  calling  nor  the  sustaining. 

And  all  at  once,  with  a  great  spasm,  his  eyes  rolled  roun 
into  their  right  position— it  seemed  he  had  been  gazing  out  c 
the  backs  of  thein  this  while— and  the  blindness  fell  away  froi 
him  like  the  stone  of  a  sepulchre  ;  and  his  ears  burst  open  ;  an 
the  calling  voice  came  clearly  through  into  his  understanding 
Oh  surely  that  was  Pam's  dear  voice  !  None  other  in  tb 
world' would  have  had  sweet  power  to  penetrate  such  a  dar! 
ness  as  his.  And  his  lips  dissolved,  that  had  seemed  glue 
inseparably  together,  and  let  him  move  them  over  the  girl 

name. 

"...  Pam  .  .  . "  he  said. 

And  the  girl  herself  thanked  God. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

Yes,  it  was  Pam's  own  self  that  knelt  beside  him  and  sustained 
him,  her  arras  wound  supportingly  about  his  helpless  body, 
his  head  on  her  knee,  and  shed  tears  of  warm  thankful- 
ness over  his  lifted  face,  and  oiressed  him  eagerly  with  her 
voice. 

"  I  thought  you  were  dead  .  .  ."  she  said  tremulously. 

His  response  flickered  elusively  to  and  fro  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Spawer's  being,  like  sunlight  deep  down  a  well ;  but  he 
merely  watched  it  with  curious  philosophic  content,  as  though 
quite  suffiriertly  satisfied  to  know  that  it  was  there. 

"  Wherf  i  ?  "  he  inquired  listlessly,  after  a  moment,  and 
then,  out .  .i.eer  gratitude  to  the  girl,  without  waiting  to  be 
told,  subsided  into  peaceful  slumber  upon  her  knee. 

So  long  as  she  was  there  to  hold  him  and  nurse  his  head, 
what  more  could  a  man  want  ?  To  sleep  with  Pam  for  pillow 
...  ye  gods  !  But  his  period  of  blissful  oblivion  was  short. 
The  beating  and  the  calling  recommenced,  and  he  was  forced 
into  opening  his  reluctant  eyes. 

"You  must  not  .  .  ."  he  heard  the  girl  beseech  him. 
"  Oh,  indeed,  you  must  not !  Try  to  come  to  yourself.  Are 
you  hurt  ?     Do  you  think  you  can  stand  ?  " 

He  heard  the  questions  plainly  enough — in  his  grave  he 
would  have  heard  questions  that  that  voice  put  to  him— but 
their  import  excited  him  little.  What  did  anything  matter,  so 
long  as  Pam  was  with  him  ?  She  would  look  to  everything. 
Trust  Pam.  All  he  did  was  to  dwell  pleasantly  upon  the 
sound  of  her  voice  inside,  and  seek  to  slumber  to  it,  as  a 
child  is  soothed  by  singing.  But  though  his  soul  longed  for 
tliis  peace,  she  would  not  grant  it,  but  plied  her  questions 
anew  with  strange,  inexplicable  unrest.  He  had  never  known 
Ham  so  unrestful. 

'•  Are  you  hurt  ?  Do  you  think  .  .  .  you  can  get  up  .  .  . 
if  I  lift  you  ?     Shall  I  lift  you  ?     Will  you  let  me  lift  you  ?" 

Hy  ished  about  listlessly  for  a  moment  or  two  ii,  the 
uci'lhs  of  his  weli,  and  brought  up  the  word  "  iMi,"  as  being 
both  easy  to  catch  and  to  utter. 
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"  Eh  ?  "  he  said,  without  the  slightest  desire  to  be  told  foi 
information's  sake,  and  made  as  though  once  more  to  settle 

his  head.  ...       u     j 

But  she  rubbed  his  cheeks  vigorously  with  her  hand,  anc 

roused  him  with  her  voice  anew. 

•'  Oh,  please,  please  .  .  ."  he  heard  her  beg  him,  with  tears 
"  Try  to  wake  up  now  ;ind  answer  me.     Don't  go  back  again 
You  mustn't  go  back  again.     Do  you  think  you  can  stand  if 
lift  you  ?     Do  you  ?  " 

"Where  am  I?"  he  asVed  again,  m  the  same  apathetic 

voice.  ,  _, 

He  didn't  care  where  he  was.  Wherever  he  was,  Pam  wa 
with  him.  That  was  good  enough  for  his  taste.  He  merel 
wanted  her  to  nurse  him,  and  soothe  him,  and  lull  him.  A 
speculation,  all  curiosity,  had  been  knocked  out  of  him  by  hi 
fall.  The  heavens  might  have  opened  now,  and  the  sight  c 
angels  descending  would  have  caused  him  no  wonder,  in  h 
total  indifference  of  earthly  considerations,  he  was  becom 

Godlike.  ,  .         ,       •       ^u 

"You  are  down  the  cliff!"  Pam  told  him,  shouting  tti 
words  in  his  car,  with  the  twofold  object  of  reaching  h 
remote  understanding  and  rousing  him  by  sheer  strenuou 
ness  of  voice.  You  must  have  fallen.  Don't  you  know  what 
happened?     Can't  you  remember  ?  "  ta-j  •    v 

He  was  down  the  cliff.  He  must  have  fallen.  Didn  t  t 
know  what  had  happened  ?  Couldn't  he  remember  ?  Of 
sudden— yes,  of  course  he  could  remember.  He  was  dow 
the  cliff.  He  must  have  fallen.  The  schoolmaster  hj 
pushed  him.  He'd  been  fighting  with  the  schoolmaster 
a  dream,  and  got  pushed  over.  What  did  it  matter- 
dream?     He'd  often  got  pushed  over  in  dreams. 

"  Can't  you  remember  ?  "  came  back  to  him,  in  echo  of  tl 
girl's  voice,  and  he  told  her:  "Yes,  he  could  remembei 
Furthermore,  to  prove  his  good  intentions,  he  asked  her  wi 
his  eyes  shut :  "  Where  are  the  moons  ?  " 

"  There's  onlv  one,"  the  girl  shouted  into  his  ear.       . 

"  That  all  ?  "he  said,  fishing  hazily  for  the  words  as  befon 

"  It's  up  there— there  in  the  sky."  She  let  down  his  hei 
a  little,  so  that  the  moon  might  come  into  his  line  of  visic 
"  There  ...  do  you  see  it  ?  " 

He  saw  it  and  shut  his  eyes,  turning  his  head  away  frc 
the  '••J'ht 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  and  added  a  dreamy  "  Thank  you." 

Something  boomed  out  behind  him,  and  he  saw  the  gu 
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hand  go  up  defensively  above  his  head.     Next  moment  cold 
trickles  were  wriggling  down  his  face.     Some  rested  on  his 
eyelashes  and  blurred  the  moonlight. 
"  What's  that  ?  "  he  asked  complacently. 

the  wet  tenderly  from  his  face  and  lashes  with  an  end  of 
sleeve  drawn  mto  her  palm  by  her  fingers.  "The  tide  is 
commg  up  We  must  not  stay  here  any  longer.  We  shall 
be  drowned  if  we  do." 

"Oh!"  he  said.  Drowned,  would  they?  What  was 
drowning  to  a  man  who  had  been  dead?  And  then,  quite 
irrelevantly— Its  irrelevancy  even  puzzled  himstlf,  in  a  placid 
kind  of  way—"  are  there  any  mushrooms  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  the  girl  told  him  eagerly.  «  I^ts  and  lots 
of  theni.  But  not  down  here  ;  up  at  the  top.  We  must  get 
up  to  the  top  first."  •     ^ 

M^]"/^^  .boy  for  mushrooms,"  he  said,  and  thought  he 
srniled  knowingly,   but  it  was  only  his    inside   that    smiled, 
ihe  face  of  him  never  moved  a  muscle. 
^^  "  See  ...  I   am  going   to   lift  you  ! "   the   girl   shouted. 

Let   me   put   my  arm   about   you    .    .    .    like   that      Yes 
And  now  like  this.     Now  ...  so.     Do  I  hurt  you  >  " 

My  Heaven  !  Did  she  hurt  him  ?  The  groan  that  followed 
needed  no  conucious  bidding  to  find  the  outlet  of  his  lips 
His  immobile  face  was  broken  suddenly  into  seams  of  pain* 
like  the  cracking  of  a  cast.  ^    ' 

"Oh  .  .  .  my  poor  darling !  My  poor  darling ! "  the  girl 
cried,  lowering  him  a  little,  in  an  agony  scarcely  less  than  his 
own  and  the  tears  started  from  her  fast.  "  Have  I  hurt  you  ? 
I  didn  t  want  to  hurt  you.  But  we  can't  stay  here.  However 
much  It  hurts  we  can't  stay  here.  We  must  get  you  moved 
I  can  t  let  you  drown  for  the  sake  of  a  little  pain.  Come  ' 
try  again.  You'll  help  me,  won't  you  ?  Now.  Is  that  better  i" 
Is  that  better  ?     Am  I  hurting  you  now  ?  " 

Arid  again  she  raised  him.  In  a  measure  the  first  pain  had 
laved  the  way  for  a  second,  and  being  prepared  for  it  this 
time,  by  twisting  his  face  he  was  enabled  to  bear  the  lifting  • 
but  It  was  agony.  Such  complete  change  of  posture  seemed 
to  snake  up  all  the  dormant  dregs  of  his  discomfort,  like  the 
lees  of  a  bottle.  His  body  was  become  no  more  than  a  mere 
"agon  for  the  contents  of  mortal  anguish.  His  heart  beat  as 
-  ...in  ,.-.•  I.  ^:.„v.,-vcu  iuuic  uy  inc  lan.     Aii  the  inside 

ot   his   head   had   been   dislodged,  and  bumped  sickeningly 
against  the  walls  of  his  skull.     His  ribs  were  hot  gridirons,  on 
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which  his  stomach  was  being  roasted.  His  back  was  on  fire 
But  at  le.ist  he  stood  unsteadily  upon  end.  Within  the  com 
pass  of  the  girl's  arms— as  once,  on  that  first  night  of  thei; 
meeting,  she  had  been  within  his— he  stood  rocking  helpless!] 
to  and  fro  ;  his  knees  trembling  treacherously  beneath  him 
only  saved  from  sinking  by  the  uplifting  power  of  the  girl': 
embrace.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  him,  with  a  warning  buz: 
in  his  ears,  that  the  darkness  was  coming  on  again.  A  grea 
weakness  crept  over  him  and  enfolded  him. 

"  Let  me  .  .  .  sit  down  .  .  ."  he  said  faintly.  He  though 
that  by  sitting  he  might  elude  the  enveloping  embrace  of  thi 
darkness. 

"  No,  no  ;  not  here.  Not  just  here  .  .  ."  the  girl  implorei 
him.     "  Not  so  near  the  edge.     Try  and  walk.     Please  !  .  .  . 

And  then  the  darkness  closed  upon  liim  swiftly  as  he  stoo< 
in  her  arms,  like  a  great  engulfing  fish. 

But  it  disgc.ged  him,  almost  at  once.  It  seemed  his  owi 
pam  deterred  it,  and  forced  it  to  case  up  so  troublesome  : 
meal.  And  slowly,  what  time  he  suffered  untold  agonies  c 
body,  the  girl  half  pushed,  half  carried  hi  »  from  the  perilcu 
edge  of  their  narrow  shelf,  toward  the  cliff  side  ;  weeping  t( 
herself  for  the  pain  she  knew  she  was  inflicting  ;  talking  al 
the  while  to  interpose  her  soft,  tender  voice  brtween  himsel 
and  the  keen  -edge  of  his  suffering.  Did  she  hurt  him  now 
That  was  better,  wasn't  it  ?  Oh,  that  was  beautiful !  Jus 
another  step  like  that.  And  now  just  one  more.  And  noi 
just  one  to  finish.  And  now  just  a  little  one  to  bring  hir 
round  here.  And  got  him  propped  up  in  the  end — thougl 
Heaven  knows  how — with  his  back  Jigainst  the  ugly  black  slop 
of  cliff,  and  his  face  towards  the  cruel,  horrible  sea,  that  bi 
with  raging  .vhite  teeth  against  the  miserable  crust  of  thei 
refuge,  and  roared  and  snarled  mercilessly  for  their  devourance 

And  there,  resting  awhile,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ow 
pain  that  had  roused  him,  and  the  stern  sight  he  saw,  the  gii 
assiduously  coaxed  and  fretted,  and  rubbed  his  apatheti 
consciousness,  like  a  cold  hand,  till  it  returned  at  last  som 
vital  warmth  of  understanding.  As  far  as  his  loosened  brai 
would  allow,  all  the  doings  of  this  night  came  back  to  hiii 
remotely  remembered.  Through  clouds  of  intervening  suffe: 
ing  he  called  back  his  quarrel  with  the  schoolmaster;  th 
words,  even,  that  had  been  uttered  ;  his  horrid  plunge  ove 

.1         i*rr    3  'L-t  _.'-i.-„; — ..  _*  fi —    u_*4. A.--4  u^c^m 
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these  things  had  happened,  came  back  to  him  his  love  for  th 
girl,  and  his  loss  of  her ;  his  resolution  and  his  irresolution 
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his  night's  packing,  and  the  letters  he  had  received.  Even  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  big  lamp  would  be  still  burning— 
unless  its  oil  were  exhausted  by  now.  It  was  all  unreal  and 
incomprehensible,  but  he  remembered  it  and  never  doubted. 
This  was  no  new  life,  but  the  old— to  whose  jagged  splinters 
of  breakage  he  was  being  so  painfully  spliced.  What  a  wonder 
his  breakage  hadn't  been  beyond  all  repair !  How  on  earth 
had  he  come,  neck  downwards  from  that  great  height— a 
height  it  would  have  sickened  him  to  contemplate  jumping— 
and  yet  been  spared  ?  The  mill  of  his  mind  ground  slowly, 
by  fits  and  starts,  and  not  over-fine.  All  its  mechanism 
seemed  dislocated  and  rusty  and  out  of  order ;  in  mid-thought 
It  would  be  brought  up  suddenly  with  a  horrid  jolt  that  seemed 
like  taking  his  head  off.  The  noise  of  its  working,  too,  was 
almost  deafening. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  he  asked  vaguely,  all  at  once, 
of  the  girl,  who,  with  one  arm  about  him,  was  seeing  how  far 
he  might  be  trusted  to  keep  his  own  balance  against  the  cliff. 
It  was  a  question  that  had  been  glimmering  at  the  bottom  of 
his  well  for  some  time  past— only,  so  far,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  perceive  clearly  why  she  should  not  be  here  as  well  as 
anywhere  else.  But  now  the  strangeness  of  her  presence 
forced  itself  upon  him. 

"I  was  on  the  cliff  .  .  ."  she  said,  speaking  in  quick  gasps, 
as  the  result  of  her  exertion,  "and  heard  you  fall.  At  least 
...  I  heard  you  cry  out.  You  cried  out  .  .  .  didn't  yon? 
as  you  fell." 

"Yes  .  .  ."  he  admitted  slowly,  for  the  mills  of  thought 
were  grinding  again,  and  he  knew  whose  cry  had  brought 
him  succour.  Murderous,  cowardly  cur  !  Friction  of  anger 
set  up  in  his  mind  and  heated  him  —  who  knows  ?  .  . 
perhaps  for  his  own  good.     Anything,  only  to  rouse  him. 

The  girl  shuddered  at  that  cry's  remembrance. 

"...  I  heard  you.  I  was  by  the  boat  ...  and  I  knew 
something  dreadful  had  happened  ...  and  ran  back,  and 
looked  over  the  cliff  ...  and  saw  you,  and  scrambled  down 
to  you.  But  we  mustn't  waste  time.  Not  a  moment.  If 
once  the  tide  gets  over  here.  ...  Do  you  think  you  can  let 
me  leave  you  ...  for  a  minute  ?  I  must  find  a  way  up  the 
clifT.  So."  She  withdrew  '-xn  hand  from  him,  holding  it 
outstretched,  however,  for  a  moment,  with  fingers  close  upon 
him,  in  case  he  might  show  any  dangerous  sul.sidence.  But 
he  did  not.  "  Are  you  all  right  now  ?  Do  you  think  you  can 
keep  just  like  that  ?  " 
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He  assured  her  he  was  all  right,  and  could  keep  just  lil 
that.  He  was  by  no  means  convinced  in  his  own  mind  th 
such  was  the  case,  but  he  felt  his  acquiesccn  e  due  to  the  eii 
and  gave  it. 

And  she,  with  a  final  adjusting  touch  of  finger,  that  was 
caress  all  told,  consigned  him  timidly  to  his  own  insecure  car 
and  turned  her  energy  upon  the  cliff. 

Even  as  she  looked  up  its  black,  forbidding  side,  smoot 
and  sheer,  and  clayey  with  the  recent  rains— and  rcmembere 
the  desperate  abandon  of  lier  descent— her  heart  forsook  he 
Calmly,  first  of  all— trying  to  stimulate  her  bosom  to  courac 
by  dehberateness  of  action— she  sought  of  the  cliff  for  som 
mode  of  ascent ;  desperately,  after  awhile,  when  none  fort^ 
came,  flmging  herself  at  the  slimy  earth,  kicking  with  feet  fc 
a  foothold- that  slid  down  with  her  when  she  used  it,  a 
though  she  had  been  trying  to  scale  butter ;  tearing  with  he 
hands  at  stragglm-  tufts  of  grass,  that  pulled  out  by  the  we 
roots,  soft  and  sodden— struggling,  scrambling,  fighting. 

And  at  last  the  fearful  truth  was  borne  in  upon  her— o 
perhaps,  more  accurately,  the  seal  was  put  upon  the  truth  tha 
her  bosom  had  secreted  when  she  sacrificed  herself  over  th« 
cliff-ed^e  for  this  man's  saving— and  with  tears,  not  of  terror 
bur  of  bitter  defeat,  she  came  back  to  him.  Oh,  the  agony  o 
that  confession  !  Yet  with  death  so  close  upon  them  as  this,  il 
was  no  moment  to  offer  the  cup  of  false  hopes.  However  she 
tried  to  screen  the  knowledge  from  him,  death  would  shortly 
tell  him  everything. 

11"  ^^  il"^  use  .  .  .  "  she  said,  her  tears  streaming,  her  hands 
all  muddied,  that  she  wiped  hopelessly  on  her  skirts.  "  .  I 
can  find  no  way." 

"  Oh,'' lie  said,  so  apathetically,  that  for  a  moment  she 
thought  he  had  not  understood.  But  it  was  only  the  mills 
that  were  grinding. 

"It  is  all  my  fault,"  the  girl  burst  out  bitterly.  "  If  I  had 
run  to  the  Dixons'  at  once  .  .  .  they  would  have  been  here 
now  .  .  and  saved  you.  But  I  never  thought.  I  was  in 
such  a  hurry.  ...   Oh,  forgive  me  .  .  .  forgive  me,  please!" 

And  into  her  hands,  for  the  man's  sake,  she  sobbed  as  though 
her  heart  would  have  buret.  It  was  so  dreadful  for  him  to  be 
lost  like  this,  when  she  had  been  so  near  to  saving  him.  For 
herself  it  mattered  nothing,  who  had  so  little  to  lose.  And 
though  she  strove  to  extinguish  the  thought,  there  was  a  kind 
.  .  C::ani  cAUhatiuri  at  bcmgarowncain  such  company. 
Oil,  Ood  forgive  her  suc'.i  wicked  thinking  I     Her  heart,  so 
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moments,   have  wished   a  more   companionable   death   than 

After  awhile,  the  mills  of  the  man's  mind,  slowly  moving 
ground  a  lutle  gnst  for  his  lips  to  get  rid  of.  ^' 

„ep.,-  •  ^*"  y""  g«  "P  the  cliff  by  yourself,  if  you  leave 

of  drtams'"'?vi°.  t  talking  to  her  out  of  the  closed  chamber 
was  sortI.in?hit  '  "''r^  '''''^''^  h"'  '"d^^d'  but  there 
sensiWe  of    ^  ''"  '*'""  y"''  ''''"  ^  *'^"-  ^*^*'  ^^^'h  were 

imiiellsly."^"''    "°»    '    '    •    I    would    not!"    she    cried 

"But  could  you?" 

.'!  ^°'  no,  no  ...  I  could  not  I " 
Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

;•  Quite.     I  could  not.     Indeed.  I  could  not." 
Shall  we  both  be  drowned?  "  he  inquired. 
hruMl      M^'  question  came  with  a  callousness  almost 

had  blunted  tr'i:  "  '"?"  '?  ^^^  ^"'^'^  '°  ^^^  ^ow  this  fal 
was  as  th^,ah  .u""  k'^S^  °^  '^^  '"^"'^  susceptibilities.  It 
w4e  u  u?2^.  !:°'^k''^'"^^°/  ""  "'*°g^'her  inferior  calibre 
were  usurping  his  body.  Oh,  that  for  their  last  aconised 
mornents  together  this  terrible  dull  veil  might  be  rem  and 
for  dying  happiness  she  might  know  him  as  she  had  known 

BuTi'side'tP/'-'  """'  ^^'^'^  ^^^  maintained  her  weeing 
icr^  r  '  '^-^ '"^"  "*'  ''°^'"g  "P  the  furnace  of  his  mills  with 
desperate  activity,  to  get  work  out  of  hand  before  this  bs       He 

Dlace  hi  fhnf  1  I  "'^"^  ^.^  was-and  how  little  near  he  could 
place  his  thoughts  to  the  thoughts  of  the  girl. 

laborYou'Jy""   '°"   '""«   "    '    "    °"   '^^   ^»'^'"   ^e  asked 

*  •  .  .  I  was  going  away." 
"  Oh  !     Where  to  ?  " 

Garthston:-' ^"'■'''^'^'-       "^^    """'"^"^h    .    .    .    round    by 
"  Why  were  you  going  anywhere  ?  " 

I  left  Sr'n  .U  „¥,?o""  ■  •   •   "'""''  "'"  <""  *'  '""«' 

I.."     1  ^'^V   ^^^  '^"^"-    I  ^ead  thsm.     But  I  didn't 
Uow  them."      "  Know  them  "  wasn't  what  he  «Ued  to'sayi 
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and  he  struggKd  for  a  n^omcnt  to  find  the  rccjuisite exprcssio 
but  his  nulls  were  not  equal  to  it.  "  I  didn't  .  .  knc 
them,"  he  repeated  vaguely. 

"  Oil  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  because  .  .   ." 

And  thereupon  the  girl  plunged  into  the  shameful  deeps 
her  wickedness,  and  made  confession.     A  hurried  confession 
was,  for  time  pressed,  but  she  cried  it  in  its  entirety  into  h 
ear — shielding  nothing  but  the  absent  man  .  .  .  and  her  lo> 

And  the  nulls  of  the  Spawer's  mind  thumjjed  fasier. 

'I  want  ...  to  ask  you  something,"  he  said  slow] 
"...  before  I  die." 

"  Yes  .  .  .  yes."     The  girl  was  at  his  lips  in  a  momet\t, 
catch  their  precious  outpouring  before  death  should  stop  h 
hearing  for  ever.     "Ask  me.     I  am  here." 

"I  want  to  ask  you  .  .  ."  he  said.  "You  know  why 
was  going  back.  The  other  letter  was  .  .  .  from  H( 
She  asks  me  to  set  her  free.  If  there  hadn't  been  ...  be 
any  other  one  in  the  case,  and  I'd  asked  you  ...  to  mai 
me  .  .  .  would  you  have  married  me  ?  " 

And  in  an  instant  the  souls  of  these  twain  leaped  togetfc 
like  lightnini',  and  the  girl's  arms  were  about  the  man's  nee 
and  her  lips  upon  his  lips,  as  though  they  would  have  suck 
the  poor  remaining  life  out  of  his  body  into  her  own,  and  giv 
it  an  abiding  habitation.  Yea,  though  death  stood  by  th 
side,  with  the  last  sands  of  his  hour-glass  almost  expended,  3 
could  he  not  arrest  this  moment. 

"Oh  .  .  .  my  love,  my  love!"  the  girl  wept,  through  the  w 
lips  that  clung  to  him.  "  What  do  I  care  about  dying  now  ? 
would  rather  a  thousand  times  die  to  learn  that  you  had  lev 
me  .  .  .  than  live  and  never  know  it." 

And  she  poured  her  streams  of  warm  tears  over  his  fac 
and  wrapped  him  about  with  her  arms,  and  bound  her  bo 
upon  him.  And  in  the  fusion  of  that  mighty  love,  the  labour! 
mills  of  the  man's  mind  burst  free. 

"  Why  did  you  come  down  to  me?"  he  cried.  "  For  Go 
sake  get  away  while  you  have  the  chance.  I'm  not  woi 
saving  now  .  .  ,  I'm  only  the  fragments  of  a  man.  ...  I 
you  !  ■' 

For  uU  answer   she   bound   him    in    tighter    bondage 
protection,  as  though  she  were  trying  to  steep  their  souls 
deep  in  the  transport  of  love  that  they  should  not  know  dej 
or  its  agony. 

"  If  you  leave  me  .  .  ."  he  urged  upon  her,  "  and  get 
the  cliff  .  .  .  there  may  still  be  time." 
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But  she  clung  to  him. 

"  For  my  sake,  then  !  "  he  implored  her. 
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"  You  are  my  last 
Ve  must 


hope  of  safety.     For  the  love  of  me,  try  and  do  it 
not  die  like  this." 
And  for  his  sake,    with    her  old    desp.  rate   hopes   falsely 

rrind  rr'^^r^'*^^/'"^^  "^ '^'^'''^''  "P°"  his  mouth  and 
S  *?^.  "^/«*  herself  pas, onately  against  the  relentless  wet 

rvL  L  u-'l  P"'°"-  ^."^  'his  side,  and  now  that.  Now 
trying  to  kick  out  steps  with  her  feet :  now  trying  to  tear  th-m 
with  her  hands  she  wrought  at  this  frantic  enterprise,  and  th^ 
man  watched  her.  and  knew  it  to  be  of  no  avaiL  And  then! 
at  his  urging,  she  cried  out-lifted  her  own  white  face  to  the 

andTenr  t^''  ^""'  "u  '^'  '^'^'  '^^'^  "ied-cried  with   words! 
?i?/?»v,    t  t\'  T^  '""ticulate  screams.     Hut  all  was  one 

month.nH         f^'^'V^  '""■•  ^^  '^^''  "•'«"  her,  muffled  her 
mouth  and  smothered  the  voice  that  issued  from  her 

m.n      'u  r°^"'^  :,  •  •  ''^  "'^'"  'he  said,  and  came  Lack  to  the 
wants  us.'^       '''      "'^       ''"  '°  ^^^  P'*>'^"-      ''^°-"'Kht   He 
And  at  the  same  moment  the  cruel,  horrible  sea,  that  had 
been   boiling  turbulently  about  the  far  brink  of  their  ledge, 
thn^.h  t    ?I!      '^^''of /°am,  thundered  against  the  cliff,  a 
hough  to  the  collected  impulse  of  intent?  and  rushed   up, 
oaring,  and  gamed  the  summit  of  their  slender  refuge  at  last 
and  curled  a  scornful,  devastating  lip  of  water  over  ft.     They 
nl^.ij:,''  '"T.'"'  '''^«  """ble,  the  two  of  them,  at  this  cleaJ 
message  from  the  mouth  of  death,  watching  il,.  wa'er  .lide 
back  after  the  retreating  wave,  and  pour  away  at  either  side 
of  their  earthen  shelf  amid  an  appalling  efiervesccnce,  and 
then  the  girl  woke  up  again. 

''It  will  not  be  long  .  .  .  now,"  she  said,  very  quietly. 
Then  she  went  to  the  man  and  laced  her  arms  about  him- 
rying  here  and  there  for  the  position  that  should  best  secure 
their  complete  union-with  as  much  matter  of  fact  as  though 

'ind  LwiT"^  ^  '^'■'f  •.  •  ^"^  ^hen  she  had  secured  that 
and  helped  him  to  wind  his  arms  in  turn  about  her,  she  laid 
her  hps  over  his  and  fastened  them. 

"Promise  me  .  .  ."  she  said,  "you  will  not  .  .  .  let  co  of 
me  .  .  ,  when  the  time  comes." 

'I  I  promise  you,"  the  man  answered,  very  huskily. 

..,,i^?4-'v--v-v  ^i'""-'  ■  •  •  ^^^"^'^  "^^■^^"  'he 

....n...j,  rt,,Q  ;.j-|-  vu:;,c  Saittred  at  ilus. 

"Please  .  .  ."  he  begged  her;  and  she  said  "Maurice"* 
lime  or  two. 
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"  Hold  me  .  .  .  Maurice,"  she   said.     "  I   may  .  .  .  t 
coward  ...  at    the  end  .  .  .  but    hold  me.     Don't  let 
go.     I  want  to  die  with  you." 

"  I  will  hold  you,"  he  answered,  and  their  arms  tightenec 

And  again  the  sea  thundered,  and  this  time  someth 
swirled  about  their  feet.  Then  they  asked  forgiveness 
each  other  for  inasmuch  as  they  had  offended,  and  recei 
the  sacrament  of  each  other's  pardon. 

And  there  being  nothing  else  to  do,  they  stood  and  wai 
for  death. 


It! 


CHAPTER  LX 

Wran^iL?""".  '''"1'^"'  5"""'"S'  ^^e  absent   Barclay  o'  Far 

he  re  ah?/'  ^h  fr'"  '""'^'^^Sns  that  had  gone  forth  with  him 
.ad  picked  up  h,s  overcoat  and  «as  walking  the  hifh  3 

mmmm 

dfrcSon       A^    ^^T  T"!]"^  distantly  down  the  road  i  n  h' s 

Hunmour'  Bv  a'  ZZt  ILT.","!  «'""?  »»  ">'  way  ,„ 
..ackward  impetus   .•£-,•■  had  ■Wnrhr'o^'.L^'^l^iwa; 
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into  the  shaggy  side-grass,  and  fell   forward  on    his  han 

with%n?"'^  •  ^  u^°'f  ^  ^"'"'^^">'-  "^  ^^^  brimming  o, 
with  foamy  friendship  for  this  dear,  familiar  stranger     "  N 

wi  ye!  and  stood  up  on  all  fours  at  the  ^,^reeting  like 
well^mtentioned  dog,  whose  muzzle  was  the  battered  cleft 
his  hat-brim. 

Thus  adjured,  the  pedestrian  drew  up  with  some  seven 
on  his  aloot  side  of  the  road,  and  gave  Barclay  to  understan 
wnh  a  grudging  "Noo"  of  inquiry,  that  he  had  noth^ 
whatever  to  hope  from  him  on  this  side  the  Jordan.  As 
had  chanced  to  stop  in  a  line  wit!)  the  dead-centre  of  Barclay 
hat  Barclay  could  not  immediately  discern  him,  and  w 
filled  indeed  with  suspicions  of  treachery 

Jl^l^""^'  r  ^■''^''  '''■  ''^i"i''^d,  after  a  few  moments  of  futi 
ac  ivity,  making  valiant  efforts  to  keep  his  eyelids  lifted. 

Ah  in  ere  .  front  o'  ye,"  his  unknown  friend  replied,  wil 
mall    show   of    favour,    regarding    this    picture    of    hum 
debasement  with  scorn. 

"  Are  ye  ?  "  J]arclay  inquired,  somewhat  fo-gily,  and  pushe 
himself  with   much  effort  on  to  his  haunches      "  Which  w 
div  ah  want  to  be?'^  he  asked 

"  Eh  ^"sald  ^::Z  '°' '  "  '''  ''""  ''"""'^'  ^'^^"'^• 
name?''"   ^'"^    ^'   '°'"'   ^'""'^     '°°   ^'^    >'^^     ^"^^at's    ye 

"  Dix-(hic  !)-on  .  .  ."  said  Barclay  unsteadily,  going  forwar 
on  his  hands  again.  b"'"s  «uiwdr 

;;  Which  Dixon's  that  ?     Dixon  o"  Cliff  Wrangham  ?  " 
Dixhon  o  Ch'rangamsh,"  said  Barclay 

"Ah've  'eard  tell  on  ye,"  the  figure  remarked  "bud  nl 
nivver  thought  to  let  on  ye  i'  this  strait.  An^  a  wife  an' JamH 
at  whum  (home)  an'  all.     Think  shame  on  yersen  ye  drun^e. 

be  moJln'.''        ^^^  V^'"  "'^J^  >^-'' ye-     Yon's  yer  road.     Come 

For  some  moments  Barclay  rocked  silently  on  his  all  fours 
as  though  thinking  deeply. 

"  Which  way  div  ah  want  to  be  ?  "  he  commenced  again,  after 
awhile,  and  there  being  no  immediate  response,  embraced   h 
opportunity  for  a  little  slumber.  'oracea  me 

Having  slumbered  pleasantly  for  a  space  on  his  hands  and 
knees  without  interruption,  his  head  swaying  in  circles  close 
to  the  grass  as  though  he  were  browsing,  he  awoke  of  a  suddS. 
■-"-  '•'•-■•  -'^ '•^"  reccivea  no  response  to  his 
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of  his   hat   diligently  in 
his  surprise  that  he  was 


question,  and  working   the   mu77 
all  ^directions  about  L,  %Z 

turned  to  sparkles,  and  he    au Lh.H    f  ^'^  •   ^^.^""  '^'  ^^^'^'ng 
rolling  over  on  to  his  back  and  snLt'''°"l'>'  °"  '^'  g^^^^. 
though  he  were  a  celestial  btbv  y'^'"  '"«  ^'th  hmbs  in  air  as 
pure  bliss.     Lastly  hfsminSHlv'''""!'^'  "'^  ^^"^  the  bottle  of 
all  fours,  roarin     defiance  aftShr?  '°  'Y''  ^"^  ^'  '^^^  to 
h.m  some  time  to  find  Ei?ha   .fte'  thfi^'^L'^^'^^'-     ^'  '"ok 
from  him  during  his  K.'vsian  Ia,,fL      I  "^^'^^  ^^^^  rolled  away 
at  last.and  the  moments'eTpende^  ii'^i-Jn"'  '*^  ^'"'^  '^^  on  it 
in  h,s  efforts  to  apply  ^  to  h's  head        ^'^■^^^•^^>'^^'-e  doubled 

the  satriluX?  it^oS'ilr'ht^^STT  ^---^'  -^ 

Last  of  all:  "Nay  ah  we^^lni  k  ^^  '°  ^^  resou^ht. 

indignantly.     ••  Gen^'ye  ca?t  be W '"'"'"^  "''  ''  ' "  ^'  '"'<^ 
where  ye're  put,  ye'll  'a  to  gan  .'        ^'"^"  P'"?"'"'  ^"'  ^tay 

"L^0i:)^hL''te^;rmTn7^r  ''^^  '^'^^  b°"o-. 
it,  and  filled  with    irhteouTZTh''^  -^["'^  '  "  ^^  shouted  after 
and  staggered  to  hLtltZl':^aZf''  "^  '''  ^^«^--p" 

throSrS  l!;^',S^af-5^^^^^^  ^^^  'egs.  that, 

let  him  down.     •< Div  ye  'Jar?     'S       ?J?'^'"  '•^"^iency  to 
^•yes  ...  if  ye  weeanfdo  bette?.. ',f  ^^^^'^  "?>'     ^^''^  yer 

And   away  they   set   off  u„>v,'  u-\,'     Away  wi' ye." 
suddenly  tujged  tLir  burden    , ear  Tf    '''  u^'^'T  '^^'   ^^^^ 
■^proutgreen  he  drove  his  inHiL  "  obstacle.     Through 

the  cause  of  it  to  lighted  window.    '°h/'  ^""  ^•'^'  ^^'""S  out 
as  he  went.  ^  '""^""^^  ^"^  doorways  and  gateposts 

''Sn.v':?  ir^cr^i::^^^^^-  --  progress. 

year,"  he  added,  a  while  late?  ^  "^^^  ^^'^  ''^e  o' 

An_d  a  short  way  further  up  the  road: 

he  declared,'and  putUng  up  l''^  ^-  ^^?^^  ^^^^"g^l'"«  '  " 
cause  of  it,  was  blLSy  LaLd  toTr''"\^""^  '"  '''^r"  the 
"Well!  of  all  .  .      bud  thatl  .        "'' ^'""'"'^  ^^f'ess. 

stopped   as   dead  as  his  legs  wouId'TeS'T ' "   '^  ^^'^'  ^"^ 
very  well  ah  '.irl  W  c.r.  „u  °^  T"^    '^^   ^im.       "Ah    knn«r 

rotten  •er~ah"niv"verfdt"eT^;;'''S.  it  caps  me  whafs 

gan.     \\  ,nd  mun  'a  tekken  \ 


er 
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while  ah  'od  my  yed  tonned.  She  wouldn't  'a  gotten  'er  § 
(if)  ah'd  been  lookin',  ah'U  awander.  Well  .  .  .  it's  no  i 
seekin'  after  spilt  mi  k.     Noo  ah  s'U  'a  to  mek  best  on  : 

The  best  of  it  he  made  forthwith  ;  and  to  compensate 
this  frigidity  of  head  he  put  such  warmth  of  pace  into 
advancement  that  at  times — with  liis  head  a  body's  length 
front  of  his  feet,  and  his  feet  churning  in  the  rear  like  tw 
screws — his  jjro.i^ress  was  considerable.  To  have  stop[: 
under  a  road's  length  would  have  been  to  fall  as  flat  as 
pancake.  Nothing  short  of  the  most  gradual  arrest  coi 
preserve  his  ecjuilibrium,  and  as  the  easiest  solutic  of  I 
problem  was  not  to  stop  at  all,  he  forge  1  ahead  till  the  wi 
whistled  on  either  side  of  h;s  ears.  Ami  this  constant  freshne 
combined  with  the  exposed  state  of  his  iiead,  so  sobered  a 
revivified  him  that,  by  the  time  he  was  passing  through  famil 
Ullbrig,  he  had  already  discarded  Dixon's  name  in  favour 
his  own ;  knew  what  houses  were  which,  and  who  lived 
them  ;  the  day  of  the  week  ;  how  long  he  had  been  abser 
and  was  commencing,  in  common  with  the  history  of  a,'  th< 
nocturnal  or  matutinal  returns,  to  see  the  evil  of  drink,  a 
speak  openly  of  wine  as  a  mocker. 

Moodily  pursuing  this  well-trodden  path  of  his  conversi( 
he  slammed  his  way  through  the  gates,  one  after  another,  a 
passed  Dixon's  sleeping  farm-stead  with  a  covetous  eye  up 
its  moonlit  windows. 

"  Ay,  you've  not  slipped  fi'  pun  (five  pounds)  doon  yer  be 
this  'arvest-time,  Jan   Dixon,"  he  reflected,  as  he  turned  I 
back    to   the   scrambling   white    house,    so    calm    and    se 
contemplative  in  the  moonlight,  and  cut  across  towards  t 
cliff.      All    his    loquaciousness   leaked   out   of  him    now, 
sight  of  the  goal  which  he  had  been  three  days  aiming 
and  missed  up  to  the  present,  and  he  tramped  along  wi 
the  impersonal  passivity  of  a  cow  being  driven  to  markt 
untroubled   as   to   fate,    and   almost   thoughtless.      The   s 
shook   the  cliff,    as    he   walked,    with    seismic   shivers,    a: 
boomed  noisily  in  his  ears  ;    but  he'd  known  it  off  and 
now   for   forty    years,  and    minded    it — particularly   at   su 
moments  as  this — as  little  as  the  buzzing  of  his  own  eigl 
day  clock.     Of  a  sudden,  however,  the  sea-surge  bore  up 
sound  to   him — a   small,  shrill,  penetrating  sound,  like  t 
coru.scation  of  a  jewel  upon  some  ample  white  bosom — th 
pierced  his  passivity  to  its  vital  marrow,  and  caused   him 
throw  up  his  head,  with  a  gaping  mouth  of  quest  slit  into 
to  all  quarters  of  the  compass  about  him,  for  the  sounc 
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r'°ryd"nkTeSd£e"^''anH°^".^;'^'^  "'^^  ^«  realise 
^'e's  -Sahara-lacking  any  pKnt'V'  '^^'''''''"^  ^^^'^^-'^^  ^^ 
hat  he  was  laboriously  traveS  f '",  "',""  °^  '""^'""- 
to  have  been  produced  by  reafiv^°"'' ^  ^"'^  '^'  ^^""^ 
own  brain  was  far  too  stagnant  'o^^^;  ^"'"^"  "^'^  >  ^^^  ^is 
he  eased  the  wain-rope  to  the  1°  /'  ^"?""-  '^'h.refore 
open  mouth  to  the  sfv^  as  thouST  '  '"'^  ''°'^'"«  "^  his 
hstened  for  a  repetition  nf^J-^     '^  "^"-''^  ^"  ear-trumnet  he 

And  again  it'am   ?"  ma  1   Lfn^'^'j"^  "°'^  '"  ^'^'-^ 
^urge,  but  cutting  as  a  dSmld     '  '^'^^°^"'"^d  in  the  roaring 

ana  tdTl4l;-/.rnrordL^^^  --  '^^  c.i, 

not  even  returning  prodigals  hke  I  nrn"       '"f  '"  '^  'hai 

Tied,  and  droppS!    „„  h™, ,"    y",     «'h«'s  amiss?"  he 
'tcklessly  over  the 'br^k  oft    '""  '"""■■'■   """»'  l"'^  ^e^d 

-sh;:l?::"d*=„^7;Sn,'™/l™- .s,rni«h.  be,„„  ^ 
nf  animated  ho|K:  '  charged  ll„s  ume  wiih  the  agony 

"  Lord  Almighty!  "said  Barclay  ;..i,.s  a  lass." 
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CHAPTER  LXI 

To  this  day  the  tale  of  that  eventful  midnight  is  told 
Ullhrig.  How  Ikrclay,  returning  from  Hunmouth  mark 
where  he  had  sold  three  beasts  and  a  score  of  sheep,  f 
drunk  the  money,  heard  I'am's  last  despairing  cries 
assistance,  beaten  out  of  lier  by  the  sea  itself  How  he  ran 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  looked  over,  ard  saw  the  two  drencl 
hgures  sticking  to  the  side  of  it  like  wet  flies  against  a  pudd 
basin.  How,  even  while  he  watciied  them,  the  sea  boiled 
again  as  thovgh  it  were  milk,  and  rose  bubbling  above  wh 
they  were,  and  made  him  shut  his  eyes  with  a  groan  for  w 
he  might  not  see  when  the  milk  subsided.  How,  praise  G^ 
they  were  '^'ill  there  wlien  the  water  sank  down.  How 
untackled  his  waggon-rope,  shouting  courage  to  them  all 
while,  and  made  a  loop  to  one  end,  and  hitched  the  other 
the  adjacent  stile-post,  and  cast  the  slip-knot  down  the  ci 
And  how,  for  an  age,  while  he  swore  at  them  from  above,  1 
girl  would  not  come  up  before  the  man  ;  and  the  man  woi 
not  come  up  before  the  girl.  And  how,  owing  to  conside 
tio:i.^  which  he  did  not  then  know  or  understand,  namely,  tl 
the  man  was  powerless  to  give  any  help  to  his  own  ascent,  a 
the  girl  feared  theii  rescuer  might  be  unable  to  haul  h 
unaided — the  girl  slipped  the  noose  under  her  shoulders,  a 
struggled  and  clambered  up  the  cliff-side  while  Barclay  pull 
upon  her.  And  how,  almost  before  she  was  on  the  top,  s 
had  detached  the  securing  loop  and  thrown  it  down  to  I 
man.  And  how  he  had  just  had  time  to  slip  it  over  his  ne 
and  under  his  shoulders  before  the  next  sea  came,  cursing  a 
swearing  because  of  the  loss  of  them,  and  seethed  up  thi 
parts  of  the  cliff,  so  that  the  foam  of  it  slashed  their  fac 
And  how  they  felt  the  rope  first  slacken  and  then  go  de 
heavy  in  their  hands,  and  knew  the  man  was  off  his  feet,  a 
would  have  been  swept  away  but  for  their  hold  upon  hi 
And  how  they  tugged  togetlier,  the  two  of  them,  and  how, 
certain  intervals  of  progression,  the  girl  had  wound  the  sla 
rope  round  the  post,  against  all  possible  danger  of  slip 
relapse.     And  how,  in  the  end,  the  man's  face  showed  abo 
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and  w,{Kd  his  streaminir  face    ?nH,^^"^"^ '"'"her arms 
w.th  a  hundred  solicitan-'onrandendr,^^^  7""  '^•'"  ^^^  "^^e-' 
Till,  in  Barclay's  own  word"    '  \h  T"J''f"''  ^^'''''^  him 
"'onny  on  us,"  he  told  them      '  '^'"'^  ''^^"^^'«  on.  owcr 

-V^^^^^^^::^i^S-:'-^  '^- -o.  BarCay 
back  to  Dixon's  between  them    '  nH  k    '  ^u^  ^"'^  'he  man 
wet  though  he  was,  kept  faS  ."l     ^°''  ''^^  '"'''"•  ^-^'ngin^ 
one  or  other  of  thJm,Tnd  3/^^^  °"k  '^^  ^'^^'"'^^-^^  "? 
mushrooms,  and  he'd  kt  them  now  shS?^  ^'^^  T  "^^  ^"^  ^"^ 
how  they  got  him  home  at  las^  "nd  t     E'"'?  ^'"^  "P-    And 
handfuls  of  earth  and  flung  th'em  up  ^n'"^^  ^^""^  ^"""^'e 
how  D.xon  put  his  head  ou\  firs^of  ^if Uh'°"  ',^''"^'^^'  ^"^ 
Naay,  Barcl'v  man  i     m  '  ^"o  cried  : 

--orecar^^^J-^^;.^-;^.^^^^ 

d£trs->s%?-s--^ 

o^e^^hS^Sr^rm:;;;^-'He';:^c^ehS;o^S 

oft^  g^;;re's^^n'o^t;:r:r^?s%*"  ^^^  ^'-^en.  out 

the  bhnds  were  pulled  down  ^^1,1  k     ^^^    blowing,' and 
all  extraneous  elements-men    and  S^  /  .^"^  ^''^°">  ^^d 
momously  banished,  and  Pamshfv^rin"  "'-*"'■"  ""<^^'e- 
eycd.  and  hectic-but  wildty  joyrs     fe't  .r'^","""^"^'  ^"ght- 
sodden  habiliments  as  though  she  ha^hl!'"".'^'"  ^^'  of  "her 
and  was  rubbed  dry  with  cmrselifrh      f "  ^  "^'"^"^^  rabbit, 
starved   body  glow^ed  like  Tsun  If  rve^       ''"  ^'^^  *^''« 
havmg  been  despatched  at  Pam".       .   ^'  ^"°^-     And  Jeff- 
having  run  all  the  way  there  ^^d.Tr*'""  1°  '^'  ^''«-.  -»d 
'ustUy  against  the  outer%Ss  "f  the  kt'.'''^.^'''^'  ^^""^P^d 
parcel-looking,  oh,  so  fraU  and  niti.h  ?'"i^°°^'  ^"^  P^'"'s 
Its  new  surroundings-was  d?awn^nK»^"'^  shamefaced  in 
contents   bestowed!  as   ?he  clrTumL/.  ^'■^-  "'^°".  ^nd  its 
Pam's  own  body.     And  Pam  1.       i    """  demanded,   upon 
with  their  kindnl-ss  tha? aU  n^'ues  S°a  ''""'■"^''>-  °-^<^°-" 
were  by  one  consent  avoided    and  n'f^  ^  controversial  nature 
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I'ain's  own  tearful,  lip  quiverins;  emotion  of  gratitude  play  upr 
her  two  ministrants,  that  lacy  discharged  their  self-swugl 
duties  in  a  reflectLd  emotion  scarcely  less  profound  than  tl 
onginril ;  giving  the  girl  tear  for  tear,  and  quiver  for  quiver 

And  when  they  had  rubbed  and  towelled  her,  they  drcssf 
her  in  the  same  lovin.s?,  lavish  way,  and  vied  with  each  other  1 
finding  articles  from  their  own  wardrobe  which  might  fit  th 
girl ;  and  when  tliey  had  finished  with  her,  they  looked  upo 
her  completed  presentment  as  proudly  as  though  they' 
actually  made  her. 

And  while  Pam  was  being  in  this  way  taken  to  pieces  an 
readjusteu  and  put  together  again,  Barclay  and  Dixon  di 
the  same  by  the  Spawer,  upstairs  in  his  own  bedroom  :  an 
laid  him  between  the  blankets  with  a  hot-water  bottle  at  hi 
feet,  that  was  fetched  from  the  kitchen  :  and  Amy  harnesse 
Punch  to  the  spring-cart  and  drove  off  for  Father  Mostyn  am 
the  Doctor— not  that  P'ather  Mostyn's  presence  seemed  callei 
for  on  any  urgent  or  spiritual  grounds,  but  that  Pam  kne^ 
what  a  shght  he  would  think  had  been  administered  upon  hi 
vicarial  office,  were  he  to  be  left  one  moment  uninformed  0 
such  an  oc<  urrence  as  this. 

An.i  until  the  arrival  of  the  Doctor,  Pam's  courage  and  gooc 
hope  had  never  once  deserted  her.  He  for  whom  she  wouU 
have  died  gladly  twice  over  was  saved,  and  the  worst  to  b< 
feared  was  (eared  and  foundless.  But  as  soon  as  she  hearc 
the  ominous  rattle  of  the  spring-cart's  return  ;  that  wellknowr 
clear-cut  voice  of  theecclesiast,  and  the  sharp,  .Scotch,  business 
like  tones  of  the  Doctor— as  direct  and  straight  to  their  purijose 
as  a  macadamised  road  .  .  .  she  quailed,  and  htr  fortitude  lefi 
her.  It  seemed  as  though  the  whole  atmosphere  were  charged 
at  once  with  electrical  dangers  at  lightning-point. 

She  sat  with  her  face  plunged  in  her  hands,  by  the  side  ol 
the  roaring  kitchen  fire,  not  daring  to  rise,  or  move,  or  go  oul 
to  meet  these  awful  newcomers,  lest  her  movement  might 
precipitate  the  danger.  All  her  hearing  was  drawn  out  from 
her  like  wire,  insupportably  fine,  to  the  doors  of  that  dread 
bed-chamber.  S(junds  near  at  i;and,  the  roaring  of  the  fire 
the  fall  of  cinders,  the  subdued  babel  of  downstairs  voices' 
had  no  existence  for  her.  Her  hearing,  as  though  it  had  beer^ 
a  t.-iescope,  was  aimed  above  them  to  some  distant  star  and 
missed  these  terrestrial  obstacles  by  miles  and  miles— but 
every  sound  from  the  far  landing,  every  whisper,  every  turning 
of  the  handle,  every  creak  of  the  b^dmnm  fl^/^  k — a^ 
was    magnified   a    hundredfold.     To   support   such   aurkuFa'r 
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cheek  o1h4V;r,L'for'S'/""  '"  '^"^^  '^■'^  ''^^  blanched 
of  general  exod"  thrresonanr..T!'..''^'r  ^^^^  "-■  ^-^^ 
and  the  1  )octor's  litVl/ti  .  "^ '  ^'^  ^^'^er  Mostyn, 
giving  out  its  r  assur  See  rih?'"1-  ^^^'^^.terrier  voiU 
foot.  't^^urance  to  the  apphcants  at  the  staircase 

he's  oo't'o°%!f io'o'd  vet  •'"hl^r''/";^^''"  "°  g°-'  ^^  -X 
back  will  have  haS  a  nastl  t^S  an-'th  ^"^  *'"  '''^"^-  "  "'^ 
but  there's  naethin'  broken  ^'h  J^f*"'  '"'"^  concussion, 
nosaebad.  ShocJ^rth"' rorrs^o'? "'r '°"-  ^  -' he's 
onhappy,  he'll  mend  verra  n.celT    Oh   h^i^'  ""l).  ^'''''^''^' 

And  going  on  beneath  fhl.n^;    -    '  ^^  "  ""^"^  fi"'-' '  " 
to   supifort  'and    sS^'a^^^l^J^--  ''fh^"  "^^  ^'P^' 
authonty.  was  the  voice  of  his  Wence.""'   ^'^^'-'-'•-' 

mischief.  But  n'otSing  brotn  "  No^T^r""^"-  '''''^  ''- 
No  injury  to  the  clavicle  or'  !f  '''''"'■"  °'  dislocation, 
dorsal  vertebra.  It's  purei;  a  r.T  'r  'TP",""'^"'  ^''"'  '°  ^he 
trapped  up  in  blankets  .L.f'^  u  '  u°'''-  ^^''^p  him  well 
him.  and  see  that  the  boufeisnn^^^^""'^^  ""'^  ^^''^  '"^^ 

that's  the  way.    Beauti?    .f  b 'auti^^rtel^  "=^ ' 

round  again"  "camiiui .'     Well  soon  bring  him 

long  confession  of  somethfn^  fn  v  ^^  "ow-Pam  nude 
Nobody  in  Ullbrig  knows  tr^,,/r^  \'  '7"'""^«  '^^  Vicar, 
except  the  Doctor^  who  did  no  .h  "^^V  "?'  ^^^^^^ion  was. 
withdrawing,  but  sat  in  D  xon'.Vh  ^^  ''  u  ^^'''°"^'  ^^'i^^^^X  *" 
fire,  with  m;  steam  ng  Sddv  .£"  °"  '''"  ^''^^^  ^'^^  °f  'he 
sleeping  man's  decamer-and  tTrr;;^^^^"^"^  °"'  °f  '^"^ 
when  it  needed  it,  and  was  t.  1  ^^^  '^'^  ^"^  ^'^^  Po'^*^'" 
voice  on  such  directTnt;;rga?rofas'"'^  ^'^'"'^  ^°  '-^'  ^i^ 
But  ye  hae  not  explained  .  .  .  so-and-so." 

be  -,"B^.To^ot^"^e%^"h^S-/  S^-   - 

•^■"iMi^ss^^iilS'?^^^^ 

lather  Moslvn',  se3  Mf  i,  w  M  '^  ""'''  '™"  ''™  'ike 
trustfully  invidious  Sdivid<h;';™l',',?r.!.'!f",  -^""'J'.y.  "is- 
un  till,  occasion  with  so  tin*.  ,  ii^'^  "  '   '-' :'"^'^""^  Cuniidences 
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in  their  heslowal.  I'o  these  two  men  she  told  the  history  o 
licr  past  fi'w  days,  shit;kiiii>j  everybody  save  herself;  how  sht 
had  come  to  love  the  Spawer,  and  how  he  had  told  her  of  hi; 
departure;  and  how  she  had  wept  on  her  bed;  and  how  sh< 
had  feared  lacing  him  that  morning,  lest  she  nii^ht  weep 
betray.il  of  herself,  and  of  a  love  she  had  no  right  to  let  hitr 
see,  or  trouble  him  with  ;  and  how,  while  she  was  trying  tc 
gam  time  for  her  terror,  he  came  on  her  before  she  was  aware  : 
and  how  she  had  plunged  the  letter  into  her  pocket ;  and 
how  she  had  taken  it  back  with  her,  not  daring  to  deliver  it 
after  that  .  .  .  and  how  .  .  .  and  how  .  .  . 

H.-re,  in  her  desire  to  screen  the  guilty  partner  of  her 
trouble,  her  nervous  narrative  seemed  all  plucked  to  pieces.  Her 
words,  indeed,  were  less  for  the  purjjose  of  telling  than  for  the 
|)urpose  of  sloppini;  their  own  Iii)s  from  asking. 

".  .  .  And  so  ...  he  said  he  wanted  me  .  .  .  and  he 
said  he  loved  me.  ...  I  know  he  loved  me,  because  he'd 
told  me  so  before.  Only  then.  .  .  .  And  after  that.  .  .  ." 

But  the  Doctor,  comfortably  ensconced  in  Dixon's  fireside 
chair,  with  its  red  chintz  cushion  in  the  small  of  his  back,  and 
half  a  steaming  tumblerful  of  toddy  inside  him,  was  in  no 
mood  to  be  put  off  with  such  ambiguous  verbal  impressionism. 
"  Stop,  stop,  stop  !  "  said  he,  holding  up  an  arrestive  toddy- 
tumbler  at  her.  "  I  haena  got  the  sense  o'  that.  What  d'ye 
say  happened  to  the  letter  ?  " 

"Oh  ...  I  cannot  ...  I  cannot,"  Pam  said,  the  tendons  of 
her  narative  relaxing  suddenly  as  though  never  could  they  be 
brought  to  bear  her  over  this  part  of  the  history.  But  in  the 
end,  with  poinc-blank  questions  from  the  Doctor,  and  gentle 
leadmg  words  from  the  Vicar,  Pam  passed  over  that  rocking 
bridge  of  all  that  had  happened— only,  every  admission  made 
against  the  man's  interest  was  coupled  with  a  pleader  for  his 
great  love  of  her.  And  she  imparted  to  them,  with  a  face 
glorified,  how  that,  when  nothing  seemed  sure  but  death,  the 
Spawer  had  told  her  his  other  attachment  was  broken,  and 
had  confessed  his  love  of  her  all  the  time,  and  she  had  poured 
out  her  love  of  him  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  they  knew  the  rest. 

"  Ay,  it's  a  very  quairr  complaint,  this  love  I  "  the  Doctor 
reflected,  i)ulling  out  his  pipe,  "...  an"  harrd  to  diagnose. 
Ye  never  can  tell.  Ye  never  can  tell  But  losh  !  ah  thocht 
ye  were  clean  gyte  when  ah  hairrd  ye  were  goin'  ta  marry  yon 
fellow ! "  /  6  /  / 

But  Father  Mnstvn  wacn'f   actnnitKoH    in    tVko    looc*  .    c.oUto^ 

gravely  on  his  feet  with  a  superior,  restrained  tightness  about 
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«ni,"d  a„dTa'ftk  r'";'!,""  '•'T^'-  »"••  '^■"   had 
from  one    o  The  u^  .   '  "  "j,  '  T!"'  »'"''^<l'-'  "'«>■■"■«» 

"But  better  late  than  n^tr  J  ^'^'^  '°  incandescence, 
me.  dear  child.  Ors,Tritu;i  Mnfh  "  '°  """•  ^'*^^'  "  '<> 
from  any  supplicam  Ctu^X:''^'::^'^' '^^ 
humi  itv.     We'll  Hn  n„r  t.  <-.  e  ,     "    ''^"'^   '^"h    a"d 

is  run  s'o  bad  a  'fwou  d  t  '  itTad  .V'^"""''  ''^^  ^^"^'"^- 
fortunately,  we've  been   nr^,    r    1   f      ''*=^'"  ""^'"P^-cteo.     But 

sy.npton.sJ'    AsI%!;rdeKri:^,i^he^>    "ustaking  the 

emph'lt[cSecrny^?V'e"aidna'^u''V^r   "^•^.'^'-^'   -'»> 
tae  me."  ^  ''*"^  "''^'''""  ^bout  tairr-mmations 

rcfl:;;;ie.  iS:,ou"ir^T^,jSr'h  ^^^'^^^^"^  ^ 

tlimk   through    it.     "I    had    fh*^  ;       ^  '^'''''  ''>""«  '° 

Ha!  Ofcourse.  Tobesure  iT^'^'"""-  •.  "  "  ^^"'-  "  "  • 
Quite  right  I  quite  ri'ht.T.  ^  ''"'^^  y^"*"  P^^^on.  An.lenson. 
said  it."  ^  *'^'-     ^'  ""^^   '^    "'y   brother  cleric    I 

And  the  tale,  as  Ullbrig  will  tell  it  vn„  fr.fi-    ^ 
to  relate  how  Pam  woul.l  nnf  l  ,        ^      I    ^'"'^  '^^y-  ^oes  on 

I-use,  with  brainfe  er  No  "Kfo^S  1"  ■'"'  'T ''  '''' 
said,  but  therein  it  nrovpH  fn?'  f  ^  r  ^^  ,''^'^^''  '^'^  ^""'our 
the  mastersh  p     fUlIbrt  School  %t'"'^'V^^"  '^^  ^^^'^"^^ 
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accompanied  if,  a.ldrcssed  to  I'ain  in  hh  clear  Ho.ird  Scho 

s<Tii)t.     In  proclamation  it  was  a  {)enitential  ackii^wlodgmci 

nf  his  sins  ;  in  cfTcct  it  was  a  cacophonous  outburst  of  reproar 

love,  despair,  and  recriminations.      As  he  had  written    it  w 

j.l.nn  to  see,  the  purpose  of  the  man  (if  lie  had  formed  oni 

liad  been   blown  about   this  way  and  that  to  his  conflictir 

t,'usts  of  passion  ;  now  shifting  the   blame   here  ;  now  then 

now  accusing  i'am  ;  now  the  Spawer  ;  now— but  less  forceful 

-himself.     It  was  the  record  of  a  whole  evening's  agony  : 

kust,  these  eight  sheets  of  closely  dove-tailed  writing    an 

rtiade  Pam's  eyes  smart  with  the  sheer  concentration  of  readin 

them.     Hut  at  least  the  writer  suffered  under  no  delusions  th; 

his  penmanship  or  his  wordcraft  was  going  to  soften  the  girl 

breast,  and  open  for  him  agai..  the  closed  gates  of  her  favou 

hinality  was  stamped  in  every  phrase.     He  told  her  his  heai 

was  dead,  mere  dust  and  ashes,  and  she  did  not  doubt  ;  by 

the  remembrance  of  what  its  consuming  flame  had  been  am 

how  It  had  failed  so  nearly  to  scorch  her  eternally,  lay  like 

bar  across  her  sympathy,     better  dust  and  ashes  for  his  owi 

sake,  and  the  sake  of  others,  she  thought,  than  that  it  shoul. 

ever  burn  again  as  it  had  burned.     She  sorrowed  for  the  mai 

and  Ins  hard  lot— for  if  he  had  loved  her  so  torturingly  it  wa 

no   fault    of  his    own,   and— to   her— there   seemed   a  crue 

injustice  about  this  cindery,  dull  end  of  his  passion,  but  he  hac 

taught  her  to  fear  him,  and  sympathy  can  never  truly  subsis 

m  the  same  bosom  where  fear  is. 

There  were  those  in  Ullbrig  at  first,  as  Father  Mnstyn  hac 
predicted,  who,  with  their  shar|)  tongues,  whittled  the  affair  tc 
a   fine   cuttmg-point  of  scandal ;   those  who  considered  the 
schoolmaster   an    ill-used    man,    and    Pam    a   conscienceless 
hussy  who  had  jilted  him  under  circumstances  that  would  nol 
too  well  beat  the  stress  of  investi-zation  ;  those  who  whispered 
and  those  who  nodded  their  chins  with  compressed  lips  oi 
meaning  ;  and  those  who  said  long  sustained  "  Ah's,"  with  the 
unction  of  tasting  somebody  else's  wickedness— as  sweet  as 
honey  to  the  palate.     But  though  they  spread  these  varying 
scandals  diligently,  like  crazy-quilts,  over  the  true  history,  and 
could  not  refrain   from  giving  little  artistic  pats  and  touches 
and  adjustments,  to  suit  their  own  eye  for  effect;  though  they 
tried  their  very  best  indeed  to  believe  the  very  worst  of  the 
business,  and  would— for  sheer  excitement  of  pastime— have 
welcomed  its  corrobor.Uion  ;  they  had  the  melancholy  dissatis- 
faction of  fearing,  each  one  in  his  own  heart,  that  these  things 
mifaht  not  afici  aii  be  true.     The  fail  of  a  virtuous  sister  is 
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ever  edifying  nourishment  to  those  whose  own  virtue  i,  no 
u  ilnL'  T^'"^''^'  comn>odity.  but  it  becomes  flat  n"ca   and 

lallHiK   when    eaten     too    l.,ng   without   the   salt    „t    verity 
I  herefore.  a.  the  days  passed  on.   this  early  tradu.on  of     fc 

t^    onhLt'     iw'  '""^^  ^"'  ''''''"  in..wii.sr.pute  amon« 
the  orthodox      Before  such  a  man  as  Barclay  it  would  mvcr 
have  been  pol.t.c  to  repeat  this  primitive  creed  at  any  t  ,ne 
A  champion  of  I'am's  from  the  beginning-when   h7  cr  ed 

e';Ts  doubV  h  "  t  ''"^  uncharitablness'toward  the  chHd  -^^ 

fllT,    »        .  /  ^"  champion  now ;  strode  up  and  down  over 

he  district  hke  a  mighty  sower,  spreading  seed  of  her  hero  sm 

thTrATh ^°'"  ^?^'"^  .^^"^^-  ^"d  so  it  came  to  be  ha" 
ntn^fh.  H  M  ^"  sprouting  wheat,  and  sent  up  its  produce 
dls  lou  ofThnr  M  ^r^"  f -^r ^-     'T^'^-^y-   -hen^Ullbng 
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CHAPTER    LXII 

But  for  Pam  an.]  the  Spawer,  the  true  tale  of  their  histor 
only  began  after  the  terrible  chapter  that  gives  Pam  her  niac 
among  the  her  .nes  of  the  district.  They  used  its  remembranc 
as  a  steel  on  which  to  sharpen  the  blades  of  their  present  blis« 
but  It  was  not  an  inherent  part  of  their  story.  That  commencei 
when  the  honor  of  this  was  over ;  when  the  Spawer  woke  ui 
hnally,  with  u  lasting  wakefulness,  on  his  bed,  and  saw  Pain 
and  sinilcd. 

Ah  !  What  a  beautiful  opening  chapter  that  was— full  of  i 
golden  trcinulousness  on  the  girl's  side,  as  of  timid  sunligh 
peeping  tiir.jugh  the  curtains  of  a  May  morning  when  a  grea 
day  IS  in  the  balance.  For  there  had  crept  into  the  girl's  hear 
while  she  watched  him  a  strange  little  dark  bird,  that  flutterec 
...  and  was  still,  and  lluttered  again  .  .  .  and  again  wa: 
still,  gathering  ,ts  strength  and  grew,  and  was  fledged  anc 
Hew  up-a  most  into  the  clear  skies  of  her  reason,  though  no 
quite-and  sang  plaintive  melodies  to  her ;  among  others 
that  the  man  she  thought  of  as  Maurice  had  made  love  to  hei 
in  his  madness;  that  he  wa.  not  free ;  that  he  had  never  lovec 
her  ;  that  she  was  only  tending  him  back  to  consciousness  foi 
the  cruel  happiness  of  finding  that  his  consciousness  on  the 
intellectual  side  meant  unconsciousness  on  the  emotional 
that  he  would  remember  nothing  of  his  delirious  words,  and 

Aft, -mi  1  \^  f!."  u^"\  ''!f  ^"''^'"^  ""^  bodily  weakness. 
At  times  so  loudly  did  the  bird  sing  and  beat  for  liberty,  that 
she  was  forced  to  clasp  her  hands  over  her  bosom,  fearing  her 
nbs  would  be  broken.  I^st  of  -W,  she  grew  to  dread  his 
waking  for  the  news  it  might  tell  her.  V/hen  he  stirred 
she  closed  lur  eyes  momentarily,  with  swift  apprehension  of 
the  wors  .  When  he  lay  a  long  while  still,  she  prayed  he 
migiit  wake  promptly  and  |)Ut  her  out  of  her  misery 

I'or  It  was  become  a  long  misery  of  suspense.  All  her 
happiness  was  laid  aside  like  tine  raiment;  she  dared  not  look 
at  It  or  think  of  ,t ;  her  heart  made  ready  to  wear  mourning. 
And  oh,  the  anguish  of  that  moment,  when  at  la<:t_whiie  >^- 
swiit  uiood  turned  suddenly  turbid  in  her  veins,  and  the  very 
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of'Ss  iLn 'InH^l'"'^'"^  '^''^  '°  suffocation-he  came  out 
o»  ms  sleep    and  his  eyes  opened  incomprehendinKly  upon 

them  out  to  her  .nH    f    T^l      ' '""'  '^"^^'""ys,  and  held 

descc-ndinl  ■  •  '^   "'^  ''1"=  ^^^  «°"^  '"to  them  like  a  dove 

dry  ones  ^    '  '    ,^1.^   ^f,K  °^"   ^^^'    '»«'^'   '■>«   to   his 
Spiness.    •  ■     ^  ^"'"'^  '"'  ''"S"'"g  ^ou\  back  ti  life  and 

waf^td  hTv^^r^i'^'^'^r^'  °"'  brief  moment,  as  Pam  lived  it 
was  to  have  lived  a  hfct.mc  abundantly.     Now  indeed  that 

and  tern?  V"r^  ^''  ^"^  ^^■"^'"'  '-^"^  ^Jd  had  "he  t  ue    tn 
and  seal  of  it,  she  was  ready  to  die  forthwith,  if  need  were    ^T^ 

liave  been  quite  content  with  no  more 

that   Iml'fill"  H  ""^  ^'"^'''  '°  ''''^  ^^^'  terrestrial  angel  than 
that    and  filled  every  moment  of  her  days  henceforth   with 

V  h  1    7'w"'^ 'f'''  '^^'"  '^«t  nutritive  juices  or  virtue 

V.;..      mill   love,  as   It  were  wnrm   inlk    oU^  i  ■    ,   , 

Vh,  truly,  truly,  he  seemed  hers  when  she  rlouri^h:;;^!;;^  S 
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back  to  life  with  her  ceaselesss  attentions  ;  with  caress 
with  sudden  fondlings— such  as  only  his  helplessness  co 
have  made  possible  ;  with  a  thousand  ministrations  though 
and  divine.  Her  thoughts  were  always  of  him;  her  ev 
movement  showed  him  plainly  as  the  motive  power.  All 
love  of  him  that  had  been  gathering  in  the  stillness  of 
soul  flowed  out  towards  him  now  in  a  great  psychic  stre 
—as  warm  and  broad  as  a  beam  of  sunlight.  From  her  finj 
when  they  touched  him ;  from  her  lips  when  they  rested 
him  ;  from  her  attitude  when  she  turned  towards  him— flov 
this  constant  current  of  love,  love,  love.  Like  a  very  pla 
was  the  life  of  Maurice  Ethelbert  Wynne  in  these  days 
luminous  orb  swimming  in  pure  ether  of  love.  The  love  0 
true,  good  woman  is  great  and  wonderful,  but  the  love 
this  girl  was  so  great  and  so  wonderful  that  in  the  str( 
tide  of  it  the  Spawer  liy  half  incredulous  on  his  bed  a 
blmked.  It  was  no  love  of  laughter;  no  love  of  jingl 
words;  no  love  of  triflings  or  pretty  affectations.  It  wa: 
strong,  tense,  electric  current  of  unselfish  feminine  devot 
that  set  the  very  atmosphere  a-quiver.  When  she  came  n 
him  he  could  almost  hear  it  humming  aeolian  music,  as  thoi 
he  had  laid  his  flat  cheek  to  a  telegraph  post. 

And  in  a  way,  too,  he  was  glad  to  be  thus  helpless  on 
back,  for  the  glory  of  being  cradled  in  such  a  love,  a 
learmng  his  love  all  over  again,  like  an  infant  its  alphabet;  fn 
the  hps  and  looks  and  actions;  the  dear,  large-hearted  A  B 
Primer  of  Pam.  Her  very  love  of  him,  issuing  towards  him  fn 
every  pore  of  her  body,  fertilised  the  girl's  own  beauty,  1 
the  sap  in  the  lush  hedgerows  at  spring.  Her  soft,  velvet  ey 
that  had  been  dark  enough  and  deep  enough  before,  darker 
and  deepened  for  the  accommodation  of  this  love  till  th 
were  beyond  all  plumb  of  mortal  gaze.  Her  lips,  that  h 
been  red  enough  and  tender,  coloured  now  to  a  deep 
clearer  carmine,  with  little  pools  of  love  visible  lurking  in  t 
corners  of  them  ;  love  that  stirred  and  eddied  when  she  spol 
and  settled  down  again  into  their  ruby  hollows  when  the  li 
reposed.  Her  lashes,  that  had  been  black  enough,  and  lo 
enough,  and  thick  enough,  lengthened  almost  under  sight 
the  man ;  grew  black  as  ebony  and  so  thick  that  when  s 
looked  upon  him  from  above,  they  lay  in  unbroken  flalnt 
ui)on  he;  cheek.  And  her  freckles  too — those  dear  liti 
golden  minstrels  on  the  bridge  of  her  nose  and  brow— gr( 
more  purely  golden,  till  at  timcE  almost  th'^y  "learned  1' 
minute  bright  insets  of  the  precious  metal  itself, 'and  sai 
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love  like  a  cluster  of  caged   linnets      At  »t„i         u 
Spawer  looked  at  her  JrU  .  J'      .    ^^^^^^'  ^'^e"   'he 

floated  into  him  that  h.H   ho  ^  '"?  '^'^"'  tenderness 

those  whose  days   are  numherpH      u„t   k-T       ^     ^     ^^  ^° 
reassure  her.  numnered.     But   he   made   haste  to 

coulJlth'to  lie  hire 'lire''lhirl;°'"'  "v  '  "^  ^''°"8'^  ^ 

with  you  by  me  to":ok^^  ^'a  v°4krr„rharpr  itr""' 

aga.n,  Pam,  will  you  ?     It  does  me  good^       ^^^^     ^'''  "'^ 
...ipM^'riiSl^^s  'rdJJ^l^^^Tk  tTlo'ofl'  -^"^ 

h.s  face  first,  and  kissed  him    (prayinrfoV   h,n    th.      k"^ 
loved  him,  loved  him  bved  £     ?  '''"  '^"'"^  '""^  ^'^« 
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CHAPTER   LXIII 

And  rapidly  the  Spawer  drew  back,  from  its  intricate  shade 
by-paths,  to  the  great  broad  highway  of  Life. 

How  it  would  have  fared  with  him  but  for  that  revitalis 
power  of  love,  if  there  had  been  no  I'am  to  cling  to  and  sust 
him,  no  man  can  positively  say.  The  lonely  Maurice  Ethell 
Wynne  of  our  latter  chapters,  void  of  hope  or  happiness 
aim,  might  have  turned  up  his  hands  and  sunk  under  the  d 
sea  without  a  struggle.  But  up  to  the  lips  of  this  girl 
present  Maurice  Ethelbert  strove  to  keep  himself;  her  kis 
lightened  his  heart ;  were  as  a  cork  belt,  full  of  buoyancy ; 
effectual  preservation  from  foundering.  And  gradually  tl 
loves,  so  constantly  poured  backward  and  forward  from  oni 
the  other,  and  from  the  other  to  the  one,  like  milk  from  ( 
to  can,  were  so  commingled  that  it  seemed  at  last  but  one  I 
fed  them ;  but  one  heart  pumped  the  hot  blood  through  tl 
veins  ;  but  one  mind  was  common  to  them.  Pam  was  hai 
and  eyes,  and  feet  and  lips,  and  thinker  for  them  both. 

Emma  Morland  brought  the  letters  round  in  these  e^ 
days,  but  Pam  openc'd  them,  at  the  Spawer's  express  biddi 
and  read  them  to  him  aloud  in  her  musical  fluty  voice — 
voice  that  had  won  her  a  place  in  his  heart  before  even  he  1 
set  eyes  upon  her.  And  as  she  read,  the  Spawer,  sitting 
the  big  chair  by  the  open  sunlit  window,  with  cushions  un 
him  of  Pam's  placing,  would  explain  to  her  the  various  allusio; 
let  her  into  his  life ;  throw  open  all  its  gateways  to  the  j: 
In  the  inmost  shelter  of  his  soul  he  fe't  as  though  he  neec 
the  comfort  of  Pam's  companionship. 

"  Nixey  "  stood  for  So-and-So,  hr  would  explain  to  her ;  a 
"  Jack  "  was  the  brother  of  So-and-So— the  fellow  that  i 
this  and  that  and  the  other  that  he'd  told  her  about,  die 
she  remember? 

And  didn't  Pam  remember?  Oh,  my  Heaven!  P 
remembered.  Not  a  word  he  ever  said  to  her  that  ; 
forgot. 

Then,  if  thee  were  anv  letters  to  answer.  Vnr.\  wrs'jjr!  c 
herself  at  the  table,  wilii  his  writing-case  thrown  open,  and  ( 
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thinking  and  nor/ woh'^  "^'^'  prodigious  pretensions  of 
the  gi/s  face  His  mind  "uZ  '°  ^""  ,^°'"«'™«.  because  of 
cow  does  mUk  and  ne^^r  M  "^  '''  S""^^'  ^'  ^"  obstinate 
All  he  couS  think'of"::rp:nf "'  '°"''  ^''^  ^^"^*^^^  ^^^"^  '■^• 

rnyrnkin?aCt%oT"w-  '' "°^l'  ^^"  ^^'-  "^'-ystop 
horrid  old  busine  s^screed^h^  '"i"''  ^  f'""'"  ^^  ^"^"^•°"  ^^  ^ 
you  ?»  ''^'^^'^  ''^''"  ^  ^=^"t  never  to  take  it  from 

he^TmUe  rapninrhi^'"  ^''"^'  \"^  "^'"'^  --  him  with 
indulgence  an7love.nHd  ^  r"  T^^  heavenly  mantle  of 
among  "he  sJInts  '^'^°"°"  '^^'  ^^  ^''""^^  f^^^'^  himself 

wht  Pa°^'led1hiTpare^utat''l'^"l""  ^°  '^^  ^^^  "'f^. 
and  a  little  net  bL  of  il  r  '^'';  '^^  ^^"7'"g  a  cushion 

corn   beside   h  m  ^and   thl^       "P°"    i^'  ^""'^""8  ^^^^^t  of 
sleevp«!  nffK.  K   '^       ,   *h^y  contemplated   the   busy   shirt 

St7a;i;s^th';?etu";:b:s^    4  ^^e*^. '- th-:;  ss 

ously,  and  twistiLthpn,  ^hawves,"  splicmg  them  dexter- 

arm^^its?  ti  1  thSms  i^^^^  '^"'^  ^"^  ""^er  their 

-into  a'stou  St  andTd  band  that  ?h"'"P  °'"  "°"'"g  ^°°^^" 
alongside  the  fla   hean,  of  f,i,        ^-^^  '^^  °"^  *"  ^^e  stubble 

.«  plaited  gwirSsufa  ^^"o^^rSf'  he'rh"fr r?r'  ''' 
Its  next  round.  P    "  ''*  ^"^  reaper  on 

And  then,  when  •'  lowance  "  t.'nie  was  nrr-'-V-.  i  .?,• 
'iit-re  Maurice  and  h..:  PQr««u"  prov-iaimed,  this  stook 

■He  head,„„,e,:tr'-'LX'J"V-t :-'-=^.™de 
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welcome  brown  basket,  and  the  carpet  bag  with  its  bottl< 
necks  protruding ;  the  blue  mugs  and  the  tin  pannikins  ;  th 
cheese  and  the  bread ;  the  pasties  and  the  sweet  rakes ;  th 
tea  and  the  beer.  And  here  would  come  Dixon's  genial  voic( 
greeting  them  from  afar  : 

"  Noo  then,  Mr.  Wynne  !     'Ow  div  ye  fin'  ye-sen  ti  morn 
Very  comfortable,  bi  ti  looks  of  ye.     Ye're  in  good  'ands, 
seems." 

And  would  subside  himself  close  by  them,  with  a  gratefi 
groan  of  ease,  and  rub  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  twinkl 
at  them,  from  one  to  another — for  he'd  seen  what  ha 
happened  (Dixon  had)  when  both  their  heads  were  engage 
over  a  demented  spider,  conveyed  by  hard  fate  from  hi 
home  and  habitation  (if  now  these  even  existed),  and  makin 
frantic  efTorts  to  learn  his  geography;  and  seen  how  (I)ixo 
had)  the  misfortune  of  this  poor  creature  had  been  skilfull 
utilised  and  converted  into  happiness  by  its  human,  but  n 
lesj  helpless,  observers. 

"Ay,  weel,"  Dixon  sagely  remarked  to  the  Archdeacones 
later,  "  'e'd  'a  been  a  fond  un  if  'e  'adn't.  Ah  sewd  'a  don 
t'  same,  ah  know,  if  ah'd  been  so  gain-'and  'er." 

"John  Dixon!"  said  the  Archdeaconess,  with  a  severitj 
however,  that  made  no  appreciable  effect  upon  th 
pachydermatous  jubil.ition  of  the  man. 

And  when  the  Spawer  grows  equal  to  it,  it  becomes  i 
daily  obligation  for  them  to  wander  across  the  interveninj 
stubble  and  pasture  to  Barclay's  farm — where  the  sails  o 
his  reaper  can  be  seen  churning  the  blue  sky  above  thi 
hedge  level,  like  the  paddle  of  a  steamer — ^just  to  givi 
Barclay's  stooks  a  turn,  and  show  themselves  not  forgetful  o 
their  deliverer.  The  time  comes,  of  course,  when  they  mus 
cease  thanking  him  with  their  lips,  but  Pam's  mere  gazi 
upon  him  is  a  gratitude,  and  Barclay  would  have  missed  it 
if  she  failed  him  one  day,  as  he  would  miss  his  pipe  or  hi 
"lowance." 

"Ah,"  said  he,  on  a  certain  occasion,  looking  over  with  i 
manifest  nice  eye  of  critical  observation,  and  finding  no  fault 
"  If  ah'd  'ad  a  lass  like  you  to  tek  me  at  start,  ah  mud  'a  beei 
a  better  man,  an'  a  richer." 

"  But  there  are  others,"  Pam  told  him  encouragingly 
"...  besides  me." 

"Ay,"  Barclay  cut  in,  with  a  grim  humour.  "There  is 
Owcr  monny,  lass.  Bud  they'd  'ave  lo  be  good  ims  afie 
ah've  'ad  you  to  sample.     Ah  wouldn't  tek  onny  rubbish  noo 


im 
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an'  it  'd  'ave  to  be  rubbishin'  stuff 'at  'H  tpt  m^      au. 

well  known  'ereabouts      An,..n  Ik        ~,        "^^-     '^^"^  ^^^er 

farm  if  ah  change"  ^'  '""^  ^"'''  ^^^^"^«  *''  "^xt 

.:•  i»tra?s;'s;^-'=<'  "-"*"•  "00. 

"  If  you  promise  me  .  .  .  you'll  kp«»n  it  "  p,«,  • 
very  so«y,  b«  „i,h  n„  .l„,os.7rre"is'S  o  JZsr'"™'=' 

ye  J^'ZTmt-""'-    ""^'^^  '""«="'•     "  Ahknow  what 
•'  What  ?  "  said  Pam. 

.'.'  v^  T,^"'  *°  ^^'^  '"^  ^°  g'e  it  up." 

..  >;f^    ^^'^  ^^^'  ^f'^""  a  pause.     "  I  do  " 

body'^oT  .Mr.1^a:cJ;"^."%1u  d'l^t^V^^ AV""^'  ^  ^"^■ 
I've  been  at  times  about  you  of Tte  t^Z  u   u  """''^P'^y 

saved  my  life-and  h?s  hfe-and  nut'tki,  k    ""^ '^^' -^^"'^^ 

21  iife  •.  -^fall^'^  ^^"^e%u^'?e^rta»rcr  ofVT 


sin'  last  time  ah  signed  'er  ?     Eh?"  '     ^^^  ^""^  P'^^^^ 

"   I    If  nnw    •      T    lrnr^n.   'I     r> J 

I  ve  thought  of  that, 


ligned  v.  .     x^.i  r 

"I  know  ;  I  know,"  Pam  admitted, 
too. 

m.i^n^T'^^  ^°°''  "P'  P'^^'^  "'^^  her  admission. 


It's 


a  caution  when  ye  come  to  think  on  i>      Tf  oK  >    i  .    i  "" 
n;el.kl„.  a  swi„...b  »■  „,sse„.  a"  waTked  „acL  tli'.f  hS^" 

-.hough  ah  didn-.  know  i.  aS/^^C?"?™'  L  o"kf,r 
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'at  'E  'asn't  seumm 


.  peril  a 
.  but 
it    miiL 


&-.-- 


if'E  rails  o'  me  a-ictMn,  sime  road  . 
else  'V.'s  wantin'  doin  ?     Kli  noo  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  .  .  ."  Pain  suggested  pleadingly,  "  .  . 
it    wasn't    (lod    that    calleci     you,    Mr.     Barclay  .  . 
was    (jod    that   sent    you    back.     Don't    you    think 
be  that  ?  " 

"  NiK),  ah  scwdn't  wonder,"  Barclay  decided,  with  obvioi 
admiration  for  the  girl's  ingenuity.  "  Hud  it'll  be  a  rum  i 
for  me  to  know  which  way  'E  wants  me  to  gan  ...  or  whi( 
end  'E's  at." 

"...  And  you'll  promise  me,  won't  you  ?  "  Pam  besoug 
him,  and  took  hold  of  his  watch-chain.  "  You'll  promise  n 
to  fight  voiir  very  best  ...  for  my  s.    c." 

"  Ay,"  said  Barclay,  after  a  pause.      '  Ah  can  bud  try." 

"  You'll  try  hard,  though  ?  "  Pam  adjured  him — finding  tc 
much  fatalism  in  the  tone  of  his  promise  for  her  satisfaction. 

''  Noo  .  .  .  when  ah  say  ah'll  try,  ah  mean  ah'll  try ! 
Barclay  reassured  her.  "  Ah  s'll  try  my  very  best  for  t'  sal 
of  'oo  asked  me." 

And  Father  Mostyn  and  the  Doctor  are  constant  attendan 
upon  the  Spawer's  recovery  too,  and  stay  for  meals  whenev 
they  want  them;  and  tell  him  when  the  whisky  flask  is  runnii 
low. 

So  that  the  little  lov.ible,  old-world,  moss-rose  papered  parlc 
seems  to  be  the  very  focus  point  of  the  world's  bliss.  At  tim 
— to  Pam's  sensitive  soul,  at  least — the  concentrated  gladne 
glows  to  burning,  like  sun-rays  through  a  lens.  There  a 
talks  and  arguments,  and  exhortations  and  laughters,  ar 
tears,  and  kisses,  and  castle-buildings,  and  music,  and  whis 
and  toddy,  and  French,  and  reading,  and  writing,  ar 
whisperings,  and  confidences,  and  love-making,  all  collecte 
and  passed  through  the  eye  of  that  little  low  room,  till  mere 
to  think  of  it  hereatter  is  to  draw  tears  of  happiness  from  hi 
heart. 

In  this  little  low  room  it  comes  to  be  decided  that  the 
marriage  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year.  And  meanwhile  tl 
Spawcr  is  going  lo  stay  where  he  is  ;  and  Pam  is  to  push  c 
with  her  music,  and  her  I'rench,  and  with  her  F.nglish,  an 
fill  her  dear  little  head  with  the  intellectual  fare  for  which 
has  ;ilways  hungered.  And  she  is  to  do  no  more  lette 
carrying.  Father  Mostyn  has  inhibited  her  from  that  with  :\ 
ex  {'(liktiifo.  usasie  of  the  izrcat  sinnct.  To  rciiiain  at  the  Pf) 
Otilic'c  in  an  official  capacity  in  face  of  present  circumstanci 
would  be  an    act    of    rebellion    towards    the    Ciiurrh,    an 
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exceedingly  offensive  to    f.hov.ih.     As  the  girl's  sniritnol  onH 
corporeal  guaniian    he   charges    himself  witllerTareuntM 

:^"^.^t^i^:s^/^s-rr"^'"^-^''°-"^«-^"« 

.fft^'i^^u  ^P"""^"  '^"''  ''^'"ousiy  of  coming  back  to  Ullbri^ 
after  the  honeymoon  and  fitting  up  a  little  i^ace  fur  theVr  own 

Lir     ,!?' V*^T  '^'y  """   ^'  "^^^  I-'^'her  Mostyn    and  111 
ther   old   friends;    and    where   he   can  work   earncstfv    .n^ 
without   distractions;   and   where   they  can    escape  all    the 
Se";?e;".^h;T''-^--P''"^  '-''-^'  of  townT^/n/ila^^e: 
"Oh,  little  woman!"  he  tells  Pam,  "I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  your  giving  up  your  own  dear  self,  and  letting  your  soul  Se 
shaped  to  the  conventional  pattern  of  the  world      I  want  L" 
to  be  what  you  are-and  for  what  I  love  you.     You  sh"  1  see 
all  the  big  places,  of  course,  dear.     We'll  save  up  our  colers 
and  manage  that  somehow.    But  let's  see  'em  from  the  ouSe 
L^tsgoand  look  at  them  through  glass  windows,  as  thou/h 
they  were  so  many  great  shops,  and  come  back  to  our  own 

wodd  for'Srd'"''  '"'  '^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^"^  be  thaikful      The 
world  for  us,  dear,  is  just  our  two  selves.     We're  two  littl^ 
human  hemispheres  that  go  to  make  our  one  g  obe   and  if 
we're  only  happy  in  ourselves  ...  why  let  the  ntlTr'T 
go  hang  !     Because  you  love  me  I  just^'fee       don'^  caS  h''' 

can  cry  p,sh  to  my  music.  They  can  turn  aside  their  faceJ 
when  I  go  by,  as  though  I  were  a  pestilence  VVharidoT 
sZ'  VJ  T  '°'  ^°"-  '  ''''  '  -°">d  rather  wHte  a  little 
svmlh  fP^'T'  y°"'  '°^^'  ^han  compose  a  Beethoven 
symphony  for  the  world  to  bow  to.     And  why  ?     Because 

Isnt  It  funny?"  sajs  Pam,  though  without  showine  the 
east  appreciation  of  the  avowed  humour,  ■■ .        "hat  ot,  i = 

you.    The  responsibility  seems  somehow  ,^"pe°/t.A„"d' 
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then  I  just  think  of  myself  as  belonging  to  you.  And  all  1 
want  ...  is  to  cret;|i  into  your  heart,  dear,  and  for  you  tc 
shelter  me.  Oh,  Maurice  !  To  think.  Six  months  aRO  .  . 
three  months  ago  ...  I  had  no  thought  of  you,  or  you  ol 
me !  And  we  might  never  have  met  each  other ;  never  hav.: 
loved  each  other !     Isn't  it  dreadful  ?  " 

"What  the  eye  doesn't  see,  darling!"  Maurice  tells  her, 
"...  the  heart  doesn't  grieve.  What  we  never  know  we 
never  miss.  But  now  we're  going  to  make  up  for  what  mighl 
have  been,  aren't  we  ?" 

Fam  says  yes,  they  are.  "And  oh,"  she  says,  "if  you 
hadn't  found  me,  you  might  have  found  somebody  else. 
Morrie  dear,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  I  may  br  standing 
in  the  way  of  somebody  you  don't  know  at  all  .  .  that  you 
might  love  better  ?  " 

"Very  likely  you  are,  dear!"  Maurice  says,  acting  Job's 
comforter.  "  But  anyway,  I'm  ready  to  risk  you,  and  take  my 
chance  of  what  may  be  for  what  is." 

And  this  time  Pam  is  ready  to  risk  it  too,  and  does  not  tell 
the  Spawer,  as  once  she  told  Ginger : 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  there  must  be  no  chance  in  love !  " 
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CHAPTER    LXIV 

One  bright  morning  in  late  September,  when  the  sky  dreamed 
as  blue  as  June,  and  the  sun  shone  August,  a  stranLfuL^d 
through  mto  the  churehyard  by  the  hch  gate  and  his'reverence 
the  V.car,  havmg  received  telepathic  intimation  of  his  presence 
along  one  or  other  of  the  invisible  slender  filamen  s  STcon' 

•rU  r'ea'^TkTate  V'^k'^/"^'  ^"^^^^^^^X HZ 
ms  retreat,  like  a  fine  full-bodied  sp  der,   and  caotureH  hU 

pme  by  the  side  wJcket.  with  a  •'  Ha  I  "  of  ig^^ableSng 

"A  stranger  within  our  gates!"  he  observed,  in  courteous 

urpnse,  rocking  to  and  fro  upon  his  legs  in  the  pathway  a^,d 

w:  e"Tef<hn/tto^  ^^  """  both%alms;  fs'&' e 
the  skv  wfh  "f  /^^'^^'^g'^^' .  propositions.  He  encompltssed 
the  sky  with  a  comprehensive  circle  of  ferrule,  and  thrusting 
up  a  rapt  nose  to  appreciation  of  its  beneficent  blue:  "yoS 
bnng  glorious  weather  I "  he  said  ^ 

The  stranger  acknowledged  with  marked  politeness  that  th*. 
weather  was  as  his  Reverence  had  been  please^d  to  sUte  He  ias 
an  elderly  man,  soberly  habited  in  black ;  had  a  black  MeUon 
coat,  not  too  much  worn  about  the  velvet  of  its  cnltr  .^^ 
respectable;  with  greater  amplitude  Tbou  the 'kneels  .V  jS 
trousers  than  had  been  allowed  for  in  the  cutting  a?d  a  com 
pression  of  mouth  that  seemed  to  betoken  oneVhose  office 
exacted  of  him  either  deference  or  discretion,  or  %rhap: 

"A  pilgrim  to  the  old  heathen  centre  of  Ullbrie?"   hi. 
Reverence  inquired,  with  a  bland  dispersiveness  of  interrn.^ 
tion  that  seemed  to  embrace  all  eternity,  and  showed  no  Sn 
point  of  mere  human  inquisitiveness      •' Brier  Vilp-^  5 

Th    h  -y ''^^'S  "°^-     The  Sfale  of  fdl  'o    TKe' 
The  bridge  and  the  idols  have  long  ago  departed-  n  fact  th^ 

EraSrs"\'uV?K '^^  °"^  '^-'^^  ^^°"-  '^  ^^^ 
of  them  ^^^"  '■^'"''"-    "^ '    Large  numbers 

".  .  .  An  antiquarian  at  all  ?    A  ronnn.cc^..r -'-l. 

a^n,bb.r  of  bra.s«P-ta  which  c«e  ■.eVe"no.hirg"r„' sLow 
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The  stranger,  having  first  Ik-ggrd  his  Reverence's  pardoi 
hopefully  at  thi-  second  suggestion,  rtlinfjuish.  d  it  witl 
respect,  and  said  lie  was  not  exactly  any  of  these  things. 

"Ha!  .  .  .  an  epitaph  hunter,  p<rliaps?"  His  Reverenc 
substituted  agreeably,  as  though  desirous  of  setting  him  a 
ease. 

Nor  scarcely  ari  epitaph  hunter  ...  in  the  precise  sense  0 
the  word,  the  stranger  disdainied  — his  respectfulness  apparentl 
pained  that  it  could  so  little  coincide  with  what  this  reveren( 
gentlenian  said. 

"Surely!  .  .  ."  Father  Mostyn  hazarded,  with  uplilte. 
eyel)ro\vs  of  incredulous  amaze.  "  Ha  !  .  .  .  not  a  worshipper? 
I'lie  bla(k  habited  gentleman  blinked  obsecjuiously  with  boti 
his  eyes,  and  his  mouth  responded  faintly  to  Father  Mostyn' 
gentle  breath  of  humour,  like  a  withered  leaf  stirred  by  th( 
breeze.  Next  moment,  with  some  visible  trepidativ  r.,  he  wa 
moved  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  service  that  morning. 

"  Not  at  present,"  his  Reverence  told  him.  "  Hut  we  car 
always  make  one.     The  Church,  you  see  .  .  ." 

"  If  my  time  were  my  own,"  the  stranger  inlerruptec 
apologetically.  ".  .  .  But  I  fear.  .  .  .  Thank  you  exceedingly 
.  .  .  In  this  case,  you  see,  I  am  acting  for  others."  He  scannet 
Father  Mostyn  sideways  with  a  deferential  regard  of  inquiry 
as  though  expressing  "Pardon  me."  "The  Vicar  .  .  .  ] 
presume,"  he  said. 

His  Reverence  acknowledged  the  appellation  by  inclining 
leniently  towards  it,  eyelashes  narrowed,  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  tucked  up  to  indulgent  attention. 

"  Ha !"  said  he— a  fine,  breathy,  voluminous  monosyllabU 
significant  of:  "You  see  me.  Behold!  His  reverence  the 
Vicar  of  Ullbrig.  I'ear  not,  neither  tremble,  but  maintain 
your  attitude  of  proper  and  fitting  respect,  and  all  shall  be  well 
with  you." 

"  I  thought  .  .  I  could  not  be  mistaken,"  the  strangei 
told  him.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact  ...  I  had  intended  taking 
the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  call,  after  giving  a  glance 
round  the  gravestones  here.  It  is  possible,  if  you  would 
be  so  kind,  that  you  might  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  .  .  . 
to  me  in  a  matter  of  some  importance." 

Father  Mostyn  wagged  the  divining  rod  sagely  over  his 
palms. 

"  A  question  of  the  register  ?  Births  ?  Deaths  ?  Marriages  ? 
A  pedigree  in  the  issue,  perhaps?" 

"  To  a  certain  extent,  sir,   you  are  quite   correct."     The 
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nf  .,;„  ^  according  to  instructions  rcc  L-ivcd  from  1  ,  li,.,,. 

Th.' .;      ■"''"»T  family  at  all  ? "  he  incmired. 
for?mor„r  ""'  """  "■'"'  '''""'""  ^"'P"-  ""d  Jubie,y 
"  i'^Ami/"  "^  '"'"','>'  "f  '"'I'Mance,"  he  adniicled  slowlv 

ho'  's^p%."''..^,';i,t ''  ■■  "s^'d"  h"""'"';  '^-"''^ "  '^^- 

Reverence.  "^  '  '  '     '""*  ''=•   """^    '°"l"^<i  at   l.i.s 

c.i;""';ni?4'U!irhe?"  """'''■  "^"-  "■=  ■>-- 

''The  son  of  one,  I  believe,  sir." 

b.Jmu     One  of  a^S-  h'"'r  ""  °^°"^-     ^-"^'f"' ' 
know?"  °  ^^'  benefices  in  the  family,  do  jou 

ThJ/^^^'u^''''^  •  •  •  ^^^'^  '^  0"e  attached  to  the  estate 
There  may  be  more,  for  anything  to  my  knowledge  "tK: 
strancrer  fo  owed  the  I^aH  t^i,u  .u  ^  Knowledge.       Ihe 

;xo'^.;;irr.?s^r:p^o-fT„ratirorifT;„^ 

seeks  recovery  of  a  daughter  ?  "  ""^  '^''^"' 

an  J^s;S/^sr::^s^,:;  Snf  "^^'"  ^^  ^'^  ^'^"^^•- 

;; You  can  inform  us  .  .  .  where  she  is?" 
Certamly  !   certainly  !     We  have  been  expecting  you.     I 
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tlioughl  you  wouldn't  be  long  in  reaching  us  now.    To-morroi 
...  or  Thursday,    I   thought."     His  Revcrenre  cast   a   fim 
finger  of  cfTect  towards  the  while  headstone,  rising  from  thi 
grass,  beneath  the  east  window.     "  She  is  there." 
"  I  )ead  ?  "  said  the  stranger. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  his  Reverence,  a  soft  assentive  "  Ha  !  "  bu 
creamy  with  meaning.  "  Your  client  is  just  a  little  matter  o 
thirteen  years  too  late." 

"Her  married  name  was  Searle?"  said  the  stranger,  a: 
though  offering  the  fact  for  the  priest's  verification. 

"To  be  sure.  On  the  gravestone.  On  the  gravestone 
'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Pamela  Searle.'  And  lie 
father's  name,  of  course,  was  .   .  ." 

"...  I'aunceforth,  since  you  know  it,  sir,  ...  of  Briskharr 
Park,  Hamj)shire." 
"  }le  will  be  getting  an  old  man,"  said  his  Reverence. 
"Seventy-four.  .  .  or  five,"  the  stranger  responded,  ".  .  .  anc 
very  feeble.  He  has  had  one  seizure  already,  and  is  anxiou; 
to  make  amends,  before  he  dies,  for  an  act  of  early  severity 
At  one  stage  of  tlie  proceedings  there  was  a  child  involved 
A  daughter.  Is  she  still  living?  If  you  can  give  me  anj 
information  likely  to  lead  to  her  recovery,  I  may  tell  you  thai 
expense  will  be  no  object  at  all.  No  stone  is  to  be  lefl 
unturned,  by  our  client's  instructions,  to  trace  matters  to  theii 
final  step.  And  I  may  add  that  ...  as  this  is  now  the  lasl 
survivmg  branch  of  our  client's  family  ...  and  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  wealth  .  .  ." 

'  Exactly,"  said  his  Reverence.  "  I  think  it  will  not  b€ 
di.licult  to  conclude  matters  to  your  client's  entire  satisfaction. 
His  granddaughter  has  been,  and  still  is,  under  my  safe  care, 
.  .  .  Just  come  along  with  me  as  far  as  the  Vicarage. 
There  are  a  few  things  there  in  my  possession.  Ha  I  That's 
It.  Beautiful!  beautiful!  Quite  an  Indian  summer  we're 
having." 

And  that  same  day,  before  dinner,  the  news  is  racing  all 
over  Ullbrig  that  Pam's  grandfather  has  sought  for  her  and 
found  her ;  and  that  she  is  to  be  a  real  lady  at  last,  and  ride 
horses,  and  drive  carriages,  and  order  servants  of  her  own,  and 
live  m  a  great  big  house  in  a  great  big  park,  where  deer  are 
grazmg  and  peacocks  stalk  the  terraces,  and  will  never 
come  back  to  Ullbrig  any  more,  but  give  them  a.i  the  go-by 
now,  and  set  her  nose  up  higher  than  ever ;  and  the  Spawer 
is  only  marrying  her  for  her  money. 

Steggison  says  to  himself  with  a  Satanic  joy  • 
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ah  scw?r'ave  fostfrv  L  iM?"''!  ?^  P^stbag.     She  promised  mc 
call  of  •en.-rle'er  mind  .f  Ly  w  L'H '''     '  '  '""  "'^'^"  ^'^ 

wall  beneath  him.  and  hXnds  in  W  ^'^V^'^'^hed  up  to  \he 
screwed  to  a  spiritless  ,^^istrehT.  P""'^^!''  ^"^  ^'^  '"^"fh 
a  sound  ;  stariL  at  no  hi"!  ^  't'"' Produce  the  ghost  of 
feeling  nothingifo  "feftont  of  h'"''"^  of  nothi.fg ;  and 
he  wouldn't  have  the  h  art T  ?.  ""r."  "°'^'"S  "O'^.  ^nd 
Promised  bat  across  the  lug  even  fv  ^""^?"  J^^^^°"  his 
his  head  up  for  the  purpose  ^""  "^"^^^  ^'"^  *"d  held 

withfhe^ri^^^^f^S^kmi^^^^  r^^'  ^"^  -«P'"« 

of  Pam  in  the  classic  vaults  o7  Hi  h''/'-'-'"°"."^'^  '"^^""^-"' 
more  terrible  sense  of  tS^r  1  ^^  ^^^'^^^  '^"^  her  with  a 

in  Ullbrig  churchyard  '''''"""''  'h«"  ^  ''ttle  green  grave 

staX^'bVthrcrter^i^LTt  tr-''^-'''^'  — ^ 

though  it  were  a  coffin  and  f  M  u-  ""'.  *''^"^<^  «>'^  as 
comes  hither  to  embar'rass  him  ^^i^^u  ^""^'^^^^'  ^^en  she 
grief:  emoarrass  him  with  her  demonstr.r    ns  of 

it  i' time/'  '"'  '  ^^^^'  '^^^'  "°  d°ot.     We  s'U  larn  to  get  ower 

mpfng^"-  rl^Sn'c?  tt^ IttS? V"^  —  -m- 
did  this,  and  Pam  did  that  'nHh^^  u  "^  ^''^'''  how  Pam 
of  others  before  herself  in^l,  *'°''  ^^^^  ^'^^^^s  thought 
would  be  without  her-^ndwen^H  '  1?"^^  ^^^  house' it 
and  wiped  her  tears  and  her  tf  '"^'I  '"'°  Perspirations, 
double  sweeps  of  her  aomn  1^.'-^  ^°'"head  with  large 
again-for  though  she'd  never  l""^  C^.nger  went  off  his  food 
with  which  hers^was  cloLd  hfTi^''  "'  "^'^  "^*  "^'"e 
he'd  just  lost  her.  P     '  ^^  ^^^^  °"<=«  "^ore  as  though 

hu^ginVhrR::e".^nt"st'm"'ai^^  f""  ^^^^"^^^^^  »hat  day. 
joyful  that  it  seer^ed  not  e^rU^lft  ?  "^1°^  ''^^™'  »"d  «° 
prismatic  blown  hubb?e  of  a  d  eam'°t°"' >^ 'he  big  round 

ready  to  puff  into  nothing  and  S'h./T""^  "^^'■"'"S'>'  ^^^ 
And  when  they  came  to  nfxnn'c  h     p      '^°'^"  '"'°  "owhere. 
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into  the  little  parlour,  and  looked  at  the  Spawpr,  and  said 
"  Oh,  Morrie  !  "  in  a  doleful  voice  of  prejiaration.  I-'or,  to  tel 
the  truth,  thou<^h  she  was  come  here  intended  to  play  a  little 
comedy  on  him,  with  a  triumphant  denouement,  her  owr 
conviction  in  things  actual  (including,  for  the  lime,  their  owr 
happiness)  had  been  so  surprisingly  shaken  that,  despite  hei 
errand's  being  presumably  of  glai^ness,  she  looked,  as  she 
looked  at  him,  for  all  the  world  as  though  she  had  seen  s 
ghost. 

"  Good  gracious,  darling ! "  said  the  Spawer,  in  concern, 
when  he  saw  her.     "  VVhatever's  been  happening  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Maurice  !  "  said  Pam  again,  trying  hard  to  win  back 
assurance  that  he  and  she  were  not  two  mere  unsubstantial 
figments  of  somebody  else's  dream,  but  flesh  and  blood, 
and  dear  and  bond  to  each  other.  "  I've  something  to 
tell  you,  dear — I  mean,  to  ask  you,  dear.  Do  you  love 
me?" 

"  Do  I  love  you  ? "  repeats  the  Spawer,  with  a  look  ol 
incredulous  surprise,  and  a  tinge,  in  his  tones,  of  severity. 
"  What  a  remarkable  question  to  ask  a  man — and  at  such 
short  notice  !  Really,  Miss  Searle  ...  I  must  confess  you 
surprise  me." 

"  Oh,  but  do  you,  do  you  ?  "  begs  Pam. 

"  Well,  it's  dreadfully,  horril)ly  sudden,"  says  Maurice. 
"  And  you  put  me  quite  in  a  flutter.  But  since  you're  rather 
an  attractive  girl  .  .  .  well,  yes,  I  do." 

"  Oh,  but  suppose  .  .  .  suppose  .  .  ."  says  Pam,  going  on. 

"  Yes,  little  riddle-me-ree  ?  " 

•'  Suppose  .  .  .  suppose  I  wasn't  what  you've  always 
thought  me.  Suppose  it  were  found  that  ...  I  wasn't  a 
lady  at  all.  Suppose  I  was  somebody  altogether  diflerent 
from  what  Father  Mostyn  said  I  was." 

Sundry  speculative  shadows  rise  up  in  the  Spawer's  mind, 
but  he  is  not  dismayed,  and  feels  no  flinching. 

"  W^ell  ?  "  says  he  encouragingly.  "  And  suppose  you 
were  ?  " 

"  Would  it  make  no  difference  ?  "  Parn  asks  tremulously, 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  oh  ...  if  now  it  should  ! 

"Darling,"  says  the  Spawer  firmly,  "not  the  least  little 
bit." 

Pam  wants  then  and  there  to  clasp  his  avowal  and  proclaim 
her  mission.  Her  soul  has  scarcely  strength  for  further 
dissimulation,  but  for  the  full  crop  of  joy  that  she  hopes  to 
reap  in  the  end,  she  keeps  her  hand  to  the  plough. 
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■  .  just  the  same  ?  "  she 


'•  Would  you  want  to  marry  me 

3SkS. 

^^j^  More  !  "    says  Maurice   Ethelbort.     "  A  hundred  times 

sud'dS  hZd  to  T'T  i"''"'"'^'    ^^^"'^y  '    her    curiosity 
mcreS^intslSontrheV'-"""   °^  ''''  '"'^"^^  ^^^^^ 

the^woHd  can  make  up/n  you,  th^rSo^^e  TSe.  /i^X^Li; 
Pam^°"  would  still  marry  me,  under  any  conditions  ?  "  asks 

"  Under  any  and  all." 
"  And  you  won't  let  me  go  ?  » 
"  I  won't  let  you  go." 
"  Whatever  people  say  ?  " 
"  Whatever  people  say." 
"  You'll  hold  me  as  tit'ht  . 
thought  we  were  going  to  die  . 
"  Tighter,  darling,  tighter  " 
"  Even  if  .  .  .» 
"  If  what  ?  " 

".  .  .  I  should  turn  out 
after  all,  dear  ?  " 


as  you  held  me  when  we 
that  night." 


just  a  bit  of  a   lady 


THE   END 


Printed  hy  Bau  antvnp.  Ha^.:.,,,  .f-  Co. 


